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This book has been written to support the lurching of the course book. Aviation English. 
Air traffic cons rollers and pikrts who attend English courses have the same language 
needs as any other students who wish to improve their English For professional purposes, 
They are not attending English courses to learn the technical vocabulary they need for 
their jobs, but rather tg improve (heir genera? ability to communicate on work-related 
matters in English. 


You may have limited Or no experience In the teaching of English for civil aviation. If so, 
this Teacher's Book has been whiten (o help you. There are comprehensive explanations 
for nom specialists of the issues and the particular situations which air traffic controllers 
and pi bis have to deal with. Detailed teaching noses arc aFso provided for each unit. The 
Teacher's Book therefore has a dual function To provide background information and 
explanations on aviation contaxls and to provide some suggestions as to how io teach 
the material most effectively. 


Language skilfs lor pilots and controllers 

English language training of pitots and controllers focuses almost exclusively on improving 
Iheir listening and speaking skills. Effective verbal communication is essential to ensuring 
safety m clvd aviation. Communications are voice only, that is controllers and pilots talk to 
each other at a distance, through radiotelephony communications. The verbal message 
is the only communication tool at their disposal (though basic routine messages am 
sometimes exchanged electronically).. 

A certain degree of fluency Is required because controllers have to communicate with 
several aircraft at the same time and they cannot wart for an unreasonably long time for a 
pilot to pass a message. Pilots need to receive informal ion and instructions in good time 
to react accordingly. The interaction between pilots and controllers must be effective, as 
both parties need to be able to check, confirm and clarify when misunderstandings occur. 
Controllers and pilots require sufficient vocabulary to be able to communicate in both the 
routine and non-routine situations which may occur in their jobs. In addition controllers 
and piles s need to have a good command of basic grammatical structures so I hat they 
can communicate information m a formal which will be understood by their kitertoculor. 
And finally, pronunelation needs to be Sufficiently cfear and intelligibly to the international 
aviation community 


The five features highlighted above {fluency, interaction, vocabulary, grammatical structure 
and pronunciation) are the criteria which appear on the ICAO (International Civil Aviation 
Organization) language proficiency scale. The sixth and final feature to be assessed on 
the scaUe, which is also of fundamental importance, is comprehension Controllers and 
pilots must be able to dearly understand their intertocutor in routine everyday situations, 
and where an unusual or an unexpected situation might cause confusion, they must have 
clarification strategies available, 

The communication skills of both controllers and pilots are evaluated according to this 
ICAO scale, with six different descriptors for each of the ^x features mentioned above. 
The levels are defined as follows: 


Level G Expert 

Level 5 Extended 

Level 4 Operational 

Levels 1-3 Non-operattonal 
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Consolers and pilots team to communioaie in what is termed standard phraseology during 
their basic training, and they put It into practice on a daily basis. Hits phraseology is sufficient 
to communicate at leas! 95% of what pilots and controllers need to say. It consists of simple 
clear messages designed for routine situations. There is an absence of grammar, prepositions, 
complexity, words thai are difficult to pronounce, words with ambiguous meanings, etc. The manual 
on standard phraseology can be simply memorized. Through repetition on a daily basis, controllers 
and pHots can become highly proficient in their use of phraseology. They can use and understand 
phraseology without necessarily being able to speak or understand English. 

The problem is that a good knowledge of phraseology, which is appropriate for exchanging 
expected routine messages, is not sufficient to deal with a nomroutine situation. A non-TouSine 
situation may also be an emergency situation, or have the potential to develop into an 
emergency situation, 

The only way thai pilots and controllers can be sure to be able to communicate in a non-routine 
situation is if they both have a sufficient level of proficiency in a common language. For She 
international avialion community, this language is English, Due to this need to communicate in 
unexpected situations, ICAO now requires all controllers and pilots to demonstrate a mrnimum of 
level 4 on their six-point language proficiency fating scale. The descriptors of level 4 measure the 
ability to communicate in what ICAO terms plain language, in order to make a clear contrast with 
the phraseology suitable for routine situations. 

Avfatfbn English focuses on plain language throughout. A brief look at the contents page and 
the topics included In the book will give you an idea of the topics your students need to be able 
to talk about. 

In many other professions, students have the opportunity lo use and indeed develop their English at 
work every day. If one considers that phraseology is 'not neatly English', and that norther contreliefs 
nor pilots deal with nom routine situations regularly {nor would we want them to), then we can $ee 
that pilots and controllers do not communicate in plain English on a daily basis. This together with 
the potentially serious consequences of any misunderstanding which might occur when they do 
need So use plain English, provide two important justifications for English language training for 
controllers and pilots. 

Many controllers and pilots need the opportunity to improve and practise Iheir English in a language 
classroom, guided by a teacher, and they need suitable materials to aid them in doing so. 


The aviation English teacher 

The first and most important point to make is that an aviation English teacher cannot and is not 
expected !o be an expert in avialion. Of course, it helps to have a general knowledge of how 
airports, aircraft and airlines operate, as well as having seme idea of what the jobs of air traffic 
controller and pilot involve. Assumir^g you have flown before as a passenger, then you will alfeady 
have some ideas before meeting your students. 

Students will want to learn about and discuss situations which are relevant to their jobs, but they 
are unlikely lo ask you any questions of a technical nature. They know where I hay can find !h@ 
answers themselves to such technical questions. Indeed you will probably find that you can ask 
your students quasi ions about the^r work, about the procedures followed and about why things 
are done in a particular way. They, as experts in 1 heir own liefd. win be able to provide answers 
which you, as an expen English teacher, can help them formulate in English, They may derrve some 
satisfaction from the fact that they are teaching you just as you are teaching them. 

Perhaps the most important attribute you need to- become an effective aviation English teacher =s an 
enthusiasm for and a general Interest in aviation. This, coupled with a desire to learn more, Is likely 
to be appreciated by your students. 
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Components of the Aviation English Teacher's Book 

Each unit begins with a two-page introduction to the unit topic. The introduction has been written for 
the teacher who has little or no knowledge ot civil aviation and explains key teams which appear in 
ihe unit. It is a good idea to read the introduction bafoia you Ipqk at the material to be taught in ihe 
Student's Book, The Introduction ai&o features the section For fun ... which presents a joke relevant 
10 the unit topic that you could share with your students, 

Delated teaching note® am then provided' lor the activities to be found m the Student's Book, as well 
as answer keys and listening scripts. Trio i y in the listening scripts indicates when the audio could 
be paused for a more authentic time frame. 

The teaching notes include suggested warmers, extension activities, suggestions for alter native ways 
to set up certain activities aid some general advice and teaching tips, 

At the end of each unit them is a one-cage photocopiable activity which you could use if you have 
Sufficient time available. 


Organization ot the Aviation English Student’s Book 

Section 1 of each unit introduces the theme of the unit, usually through a reading text and a separata 
presentation of the basic vocabulary needed to talk about the topic. Section 2 contains a detailed 
listening activity. As well as comprehension actives, language functions and pronunciation skills 
are also taught (note That these sometimes appear in Sections ^ and 3 as well). The mam focus 
of Section 3 is a non-routine situation (or incident), in which students listen to the communication 
between palot(s) and controller(s) to find out how the situation develops and how it is finally resolved. 
Finally, Section 4 contains activities which practise the language functions and the vocabulary taught 
in the unit. These activities can be set as homework. 


General advice for using the Aviation English Student’s Book 

Lot your students speakf The subjects to be found in th& book will arouse their interest and there 
are frequent opportunities built into the structure of each unit, for them to express their views on 
particular issues^ or to role-play certain situations. Allow students to take full advantage of such 
activities. Speaking is of fundamental importance for both pilots and controllers. 

Make full use of all the listening comprehension activities. Practising and improving comprehension 
is the other mam goal for your students, and if their listening comprehension develops, improved 
speakmg skills usually follow. 

Support She efforts of your students to spoak by drawing their attention to the vocabulary and the 
language functions contained m each unit. Be ready to supply your students with additional language 
as and when they require if. 

Act as an interested interlocutor in class discussions. If you don't understand something, tell your 
students, as this gives them the chance to explain In English. 

Aviation English, while designed to bo taught in order from Unit i to Unit 12, is quite flexible, it will 
work equally well if you leave out certain units or change the order in which you approach them. If 
you are using Shis book lor a short course, and you know that it won't bo possibte to complete all the 
material, you could ask students to choose the units which look most interesting to them. 

Don't forget that although your students all work in crvil aviation, they may have very different 
knowledge, experiences and ideas to share. Be ready to exploit thr$ in the classroom by encouraging 
students to share experiences and to explain technical matters to each oilier. 
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Recommended websites 

There are literally thousands Of websites providing useful and interesting information on civil 
aviati-on. The following are a small selection which might be of interest to you should you wish to 
further develop your knowledge of civil aviation. 

You might also consider recommending one or more ol these websites to your students, for their 
own general interest, and also to encourage them to read and to listen to more aviation English 
outside the classroom. 

Students may already be familiar with some of these sites, or they may have their own favourites, 
which they can I hen recommend to you and to each other. 

As in any olher English language course, the more things you encourage your students lo do u$*ng 
English outside the classroom, the better! 


w ww Jiveatc. riet/feedl nde* ,php?ty pe=all 

hveATC.net: This is an excellent site if you wish to 
listen to some real air traffic control tram different 
locations around the world. You can choose your 
geographical area at Ihe top of the page and the 
locations which are marked in green are accessible. 
Most of what you listen to In this way is entirely 
routine, but the site also collects particularly 
interesting segments where 'something happened' H 
though you need to join up to listen lo these. 

www.pprune.com 

7?re Professions! Pilots Rumour Network: This site 
is an interesting exchange of news and views, As 
its name suggests, it's a site for pilots, but anyone 
concerned With aviation will find many interesting 
topics and stories to read about , 

w ww. virt ualskie s, arc.n asa.gov 

Virtual Skies: This site is an excellent resource for 
the teacher who is new to the world of aviation. It 
is an educational site, set up by NASA education, 
designed for schools and featuring many of the 
subject areas included in this course book. Technical 
explanations are dear to follow and interesting 
interactive activities are included. 

w ww, ntsb.g o v/ntsb/qu ery, asp 

NTSB Avistfen Accident Database & Synopses: The 
NT-SB {National Transportation Safety Board] is the 
body which investigates all aviaton accidents in the 
US. Thoy also investigate accidents abroad when a US 
registered aircraft is involved, or when their expertise 
ts called upon, You can use their extensive database 
to research a particular accident or a type of accident. 
There is also a section dealing wfth incidents, 


www, faa,gov 

FAA (Federal Avt&tfen Administration): The FAA, is 
the civil aviation authority of the US- Their site is 
extremely comprehensive and contains interesting 
and official information, end statistics on a wide range 
of safety issues, amongst other things. This site is 
worth browsing or vising when you have a particular 
subject to research. 

www, pi lotf rien d .com 

Pilot resource s and aviation weather for general 
aviation* This heading on the home page e$ 
somewhat misleading as the site contains information 
on many issues. Amongst others, it's worth looking 
at the sections on flight safely, aviation history and 
aviation humour. 

www.atwonline.com 

ATW (Air Transport MtorfdJ Daily News: This is an 
sxcellenl site for keeping up to date with the fates! 
aviation news. You might wish to register for free daily 
news updates to your email address. You can advise 
your students to do likewise. 

www.aopa.org/pilot/never_again 

AQPA (Aircraft Owners and Pitots Association) 

Online: This is another vgjy comprehensive site and 
the title reflects its content. You may wish to browse 
this site to see what could interest you or your 
students. The address above will take you directly 
to an extensive series of pilot stones, each entitled 
’Never again'. These stories are all about an error of 
judgement on the part of a private pilot, which could 
have been fatal and the pilots explain what they 
ieamed from these experiences. 
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SUBJECT BACKGROUND: 

AIRPORTS AND RUNWAYS 


introduction 

The first airports wsr& simply grass fields (airfields) but as 
aircraft became heavier paved runways were developed. 

This also meant that airplanes could land and lake off in all 
weather condrtkwis. Over the years airports have become 
bigger and busier with elaborate terminal buildings to 
improve passenger comfort and offer relail services. The 
world's biggest airport is now considered to be Atlanta, with 
Heathrow airport generally recognized as the world’s biggest 
international airport, though it faces serious competition from 
Charles de Gaulle (Paris), Frankfurt and Schipoi (Amsterdam), 
Not everyone agrees on the 'biggest 1 though, as an airport's 
size can be measured in terms of the number of movements 
(landings and take offs) that occur in a year, the number 
of passengers that pass through, the number of runways 
available or even the surface area occupied The airport 
featured in Section 2 Of the unit. JFK (New York), is another of 
the world's biggest and most famous. 

Air ports are sometimes referred to as aerodromes though 
this term ss considered ccd-feshfcjned and often implies a small 
airport. The term airstrip is used when not much more than a 
smalt basic runway is provided (often used by the military). 

When taJkmg about airports, 'beg 1 is noi always beautiful. 

En recent years there has been considerable controversy 
concerning the environmental impact Of increasing traffic at 
large airports (see Unit 10). Noise pollution is a particularly 
controversial issue, and expanding existing airports or 
building new ones is becoming increasingly difficult in many 
pads of the world. 

Organization 

Airports are divided into airside and landslide areas. 

Airsade ar^as are where the airplanes can be found. These 
include runways and taxi ways, as wet! as stands where 
aircraft are parked for providing direct access to the terminal 
building through an air bridge or jetway. The airside area 
atso includes the apron, where several aircraft may park 
at a distance from the terminal building {buses then take 
passengers to and from the aircraft). 

Access to all airside areas is subject to tight security 
controls. Landstde areas, on me oiher hand, which include 
shops, restaurants, car parks and check-in areas, are more 
accessible to the general public. 


Air Traffic Control (ATQ is usually provided from a control 
tower siluoted on-site As major airports ATC is separated 
into ground control (responsible for aircraft end all other 
vehicles using I he apron and tttdways) and tower control 
(responsible for aircraft landing and taking off on the 
runways). Approach control handles aircraft which have *ust 
Taken off or are about to land. En mute traffic 1 $ controlled at 
an area control centra, which can be situated anywhere, as 
the aircraft are only visible on a controller's radar screen. 


Runways 

Smgfi airports may have only one runway but most major 
airports have several. When a new airport is built or an 
existing one expanded, runway layout is of primary concern. 
Runways need to Da laid out to make optimum use of 
the prevailing winds because aircraft need, to take off and 
land dined ly into the wind if possibte. Crosswinds can be a 
dangerous hazard. Assuming That the airport will be busy, ihe 
layout should also be efficient, ideally allowing runways to be 
used simultaneously, A further important consideration is the 
way m which local resident communities will be disturbed by 
noise. At the end of Section 2 in the unit, students are given 
the opportunity to design their own airport layout. 

The three main runway configurations are parallel runways, 
open-V runways (they diverge bul do not intersect; when 
viewed overhead Ihe shape Isa V). and intersecting 
runways. The fatter two types are relevant in locations where 
ihe direction of the prevailing wind changes. 

Runways am labeled depending on their direction relative 
to the magnetic compass (to the nearest 10 s , with the zero 
left off). This number is clearly indicated at the end. of each 
runway, ff a runway is labelled 09 at its starting point, {runway 
threshold i because st runs due east {90"), then it will be 
labelled 27 at the other end which is the runway threshold 
should the pilot ne#d to land in a westerly direction {270°). 

In this way. when a wind reverses direction, landings and 
take offs follow suit. All runways am thus designated by two 
numbers the difference between which 1$ 1S, For example, on 
runway 13-31 pilots can either land or take off with a heading 
of 130" or 310°. 

Al international airports all runways must have ground 
markings and standardized lighting according to agreed 
international standards. The threshold end direction of a 
runway should be clearly marked as well as the touchdown 
zone and distance markers at various points to show a 
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pilol how much runway is left. The centre line should also be clearfy visible as well as the 
runway exits leading lo taxi ways. Standardised Sighting is as follows: 

* Green threshold lights mark the beginning of a runway. 

* Red lights mark the end of a runway. 

■ White or yellow lights mark ihe edges of a runway. 

* Blue lights indicate taxi ways. 


Runway incursions 

People often think that you are safe once you have landed on the runway and the pilot 
has slowed (he aircraft down. In (act most accidents happen on the ground and not in 
the air. The world's worst ever civil aviation disaster (disregarding terrorist attacks) was 
the accident at Tenerife airport in 1977 when iwo Boeing /47s collided on a runway 
killing 583 people. As traffic increases at major airports, so do the risks of collisions on 
the ground. 

A runway incursion is the unauthorized entry onto a runway by an aircraft, a vehicle, 
a person or an object. In such situations there Is a serious danger to any airplane 
which may be taking off or landing. A clear illustration Of (his is ihe incident in Section 
3 of the unit. A runway incursion might be caused by an opera! ional error pn the part 
Of an air traffic controller, a pilot deviating from issued instructions or by the driver of 
an airport vehicle. 

Miscommunication can be the cause or a key contributing factor in a runway incursion, 
as seen in the reading (ext in Section i. problems with the lighting or markings of 
runways or taxiways, or just a general disorientation or failure to sec a Situation correctly 
are other potential factors. 

When a runway incursion occurs, (here is often more than one factor at wofk. In 2001 at 
Milan's Unate airport, an MD-37 collided in fog an the runway with a Cessna corporate 
jot killing 118 people. The pitots of the corporate jet were unfamiliar with the airport 
and wrongly followed (he Instructions they were given, the air traffic controllers on duty 
failed to pick up clear signs that Ihey were on the wrong course and though thane was 
a ground radar warning system available at this frequently fogbound airport (which 
would have alerted ell sides to the problem), it had not yet been installed (rt has now}. 



When a pilot gets nervous 

Beech Baron: Uh r ATC, verify you want me to taxj ri front of the 747. 

ATC: Yeah, it's OK. He's not hungry. 

A Beech Baron is a smaff aircraft, usuaiiy with four seats, a 747 was, until very 
recently ihe largest passenger aircraft. Jim initial instruction from air traffic 
control was Quite normal. T&ong iyehind a 74 7 coo id be very dangerous due fa 
(he jet blast from its ermines. 
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Section one - 

Avoiding niiscommuni cation 



This section deals with she important area of miscoitlrriiinicatiori between pilots 
and coni nal lets, H introduces key vocabulary which relates Id 1Mb routine messages 
exchanged between pilots and controllers for aircraft manoeuvring on tne ground, II 
leaches the language function of asking for information and provides students with 
an opportunity (o talk about (he importance of English In thetr professional lives. 


1 As air traffic increases and airports become more congested, ground operations al 
international airports are becoming more complex and this is an area of increasing difficulty 
For pitols and air traffic controllers ((hough the latter are at least familiar with their airport). 

As well as trying to laxi around an unfamiliar airport, a pilot may also have some difficulties 
communicating wilh the local conirollers. 

Students should have some interesting ideas to sham on the two discussion questions. With 
regard to Question 2, they will probably also poinl out that miscornmunication can be an 
issue between native speakers ol the same language. If they don r t mention thus, you might 
like to prompt them lo do so. 

2 Note ihe example of the maintenance truck at iha beginning of the article. Standard ICAO 
(International Civil Aviation Organization) phraseology is now pass your message rather than 
go ahead, (o eliminate the possibility of such a dangerous misunderslanding, 

3 Ask students to check answers in pairs. 

1 misunderstood 

2 misheard 

3 both the pdot and the controller 
A do not involve 

5 very compfiealed 

6 simple English 

4 (Suggested answers) 

1 Speak clearly / use slandard ICAO phraseology at at! times / be ready to rephrase rf a 
pilot hasn't understood 

2 Situation 1: the controller should have said p^sa ywr message; Situation 2: could be 
avoided wilh a morn complete message such as hofd shod o/ runway 26: Situation 3: 
could be solved by replacing the pronouns he and we with the call sign ol the aircraft 
concerned. 

Vocabulary - Communication 

1 make 

2 receive 

3 give 

4 mad back 

5 realize 

6 rapeat 

7 confuse 
3 give 
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Functional English - Asking for information 

1 Before students begin this activity, you could review how questions are formed in the following tensa$: 

Present simple; (dO / does) +■ subject * verb,, e.g. Do you fly? 

Present continuous: (am /is / are] +- subject + verb {-ing form), e.q. Am you flying? 

Past simple: dtd ■# subject + verb, e.g. Did you fly? 

Present perfect simple; (has/have) + subject + verb (past participle). e.g. Havoyvu flown? 

Present perfect continuous: {has / have) 4 subject + been +- verb (-fog form), e.g. Haw you been flying? 

Future: wjA + subject + verb, e.g. Wifi you fiy? 

You could also review forming questions with question words, e.g. bow, what when, how much / often / fang. 

Make sure the students know ihai some verbs wil^ be used tw*ce. For Question 3„ will rather than do can be used 
if students want io talk about future intentions. 

1 did 

2 have 

3 do / will 

4 have 
3 do 

6 do 

7 does 

8 are 

9 will 
10 must 

2 This is an interesting introductory activity at the beginning of the course, particularly rf the students don't know 
each other well. Even it they do r rt’s a relaxed way of discussing some Important issues. If time allows, students 
could change partners several times, conducing several interviews. For feedback, you can choose particular 
students and ask their peers to tel* you one or two interesting things about them. 


Speaking - English in aviation 

(Suggested answers) 

1 Probably disagree: most French airports have inEemationaJ flights, Even n an airport with no scheduled 
international flights, an aircraft may need lo divert in an emergency, and clear communications rn English will be 
vital. Sortie argue that there should bo a policy whereby French controllers speak English So the French pilots so 
that foreign pilots in the vicinity can understand. 

2 Possibly agree: Americans are sometimes criticized for not making enough effort to adjust their rale of speech, 
to use standardized expressions or to moderate their regional accents in raider to be easily understood by the 
miemglianal aviation community, 

3 Probably disagree: under ICAO regulations only a pilot who never crosses infemattonal borders is permitted to fly 
without English language certification, 

4 Probably disagree: R / T phraseology Is only sufficient in routine situations. 

5 Probably agree: levef 4. to be retested after three years, is the mHrmim required level. For younger controllers ar-d 
pilots, level 5, to be retested after six years,, or even level 6. certification for life, might be c&esirab^e and realistic a-ms. 
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Section two - Airport Layout 

This section deals with the difficulties tor pilots in taxiing around JFK International 
Aarpori In New York, with a description of some particular areas of the airport which 
cause problems. The students listen to a controller talking about these problem 
areas. The section also introduces prepositions. 


1 Before opening IJia Student's Book, ask students about the word's busiest airports and 
whether th#y have ever flown into them frf you are taachmg pilots), or if they have passed 
through as passengers. Yqlj might Ihen ask them about any experiences or knowledge tney 
may have ol the JFK Airport (e.g. How rrmyrvm&ys ere there? (four)). Then ask them to 
□pen thar books and explain the task, 

As well as providing practice in describing posliions and use of prepositions, this 
activity familiarizes students with the airport diagram in preparation for the listening 
comprehension task, 

2 H 01,02,03 Ask students what hotspots mean, in this context, hotspots are areas of an 
airport where Ihera is a nsk of pilots becoming confused when taxiing and a danger that they 
will take a wrong burning, Have students took at the five possible hotspots before listening. 

ID 2 E 3 C 


** 01 Listening script 


Ogr first holspdl ia laxway E as we approach Irom lax^way C en route to runway 22R. The signage 
is confusing, and a blast teice blocks the view pf She and of the runway. Aircraft taxiing to 22ft via 
C often turn left loo soon and end up on taxiway E. This can mean a very long tax> behind 22ft. 


H 02 Listening script 


A second problem ares is Eaxiway 2 crossing runway S3R / 3lL. A right turn is required when 
crossing 13R to taxiway Z on the opposite side. There are iwo lexi lines leading across. If you follow 
the wrong one, you could end up with a conflict wim arrival traffic on runway 13R in this situation, 
advise ATC immediacy and get otf the runway as quickly as possible. 


** 03 Listening script 


A thind Brea of concern is using JuUel ta transition from A to B soulh-eastbaund. Aircraft outbound 
from K and KK may sometimes be issued she instruction 'Taxi left A, A.1 J, transildn to B.' It's vary 
impcnani not to miss the turn onto B„ because J tesris across runway 22R, 


3 ' * 01 ,02,03 Students may need to listen a third lime if they arc having difficulty, or you 
could choose to refer them to the tistan.ng script. 

1 C 2D 3 E 4 D 5 E 

4 For trainees who do no! have much first-hand experience. Ibis activity could be set as a 
homework task. They could speak to their instructors or more exper ienced colleagues and 
report back on what they said to the class. Controllers who work in en route centres rather 
than ajjports may need lo do (fie same thing. 
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Pronunciation-The ICAO alphabet 

1 04 tf students are unfamiliar wilh I he concept ol word 

stress in pronunciation, you cou*d demonstrate where lhe 
stress lies on Quebec (second syllable). 

You could either ask students to listen (0 the oiher tetters 
and complete the table or to predict whom the stress lies 
before listening. 


oO 

Go 

Goo 

oQo 

H 

Z, A 

R. J 

U r S 


” 14 )4 Listening script 


Quebec 

Romeo 

Ziuki 

November 

Hotel 

Juliet 

Sterna 

Alpha 


2 / 3 04 Students practise saying iha ICAO alphabet. 

Note that these letters were chosen to be perfectly 
comprehensible even with a neutral stress pattern, which Is 
the way they are often pronounced in practice. 

4 This acuity provides further practice of ail the letters. 
Encourage students to maintain the correct stress patterns 
during this activity. 


Vocabulary - Prepositions 

Sludenis could refer back to Ihe original airport diagram for a 
fuller picture. You might need to explain that taxi towards means 
in the direction of whereas taxi to Is an instruction fo go to that 
point. Note that runway holding postf/o/? markings refers to 
places where an aircraft must stop before receiving permission 
from l he tower to cross a runway. An active runway is a runway 
which is in use at that imne for landings or take-offs or both. 

1 on 

2 from 

3 to 

4 Sfra 

5 along 

6 across 

7 onto 
9 into 
9 At 

10 ahead/on 

11 towards 

Speaking - Sketching out an airport 

1/2 This activity provides students with tree practice. With 
1,100 movements per day, this will be a very busy airport. 

IFR / VFR implies lhai light aircraft (YFR traffic) as well as 
passenger jets (IFR 1 raffle) will be using the airport. See the 
introductory notes to Unit 2 for a Ml explanation. 

Students may ask additional questions, e.g. How much tend 
is available? How marry runways are planned? What are 
the environmental constraints? Suggest that they should t ry 
to be as cost effective, space efficient and environmentally 
friendly as possible. 

You could do Shis activity In groups rather than in parrs 
if you Ihlnk some of your students may struggle with it. 
Alternatively, students who are still having problems could 
describe an exfiling airport they know well. Preparaiion could 
also be set as a homework activity. 

Allocate each pair or small group some lime lo present their 
plans to the class. Their presentation should prompt further 
questions and provide useful communicative practice. 


RUNWAY INCURSION 
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Section three - Ground operations 

[ his section deals w<th an incident relating to a dangerous runway incursion by a pilot 
who was confused and did not correctly follow his taxiing instructions, As well as 
further comprehension practice, the activities present and practise the vocabuiary 
and language Junction for describing actions and position, 


1 Runway incursions are one of the key safety issues at many airports, A rising incidence 
of runway incursions alerts experts to the risk of a serious accident. Students are likely to 
be aware of the seriousness of the problem. Nevertheless, some of their stones may be 
humorous, involving, for example. 1 he appearance of unusual animals. 

t An tncidem where an aircraft, a person or a vehicle mistakenly goes onto a runway lhai 
has been assigned lor the lann ng Dr taka-ofl of an aircraft, 

2 (Suggested answers); fniscommumcation, animals, pilot / controller error, construction 
work, unauthorized personnel, tack of vtsMify, 

3 (Suggested answers); improve communication as In TecommemJations from Section 1, 
improve security and maintain perimeter fences to prevent unauthorized personnel or 
animals from entering. 

2 ^ 05 Tell the students that this listening is an example of communication problems during 
a runway incursion, 

You could ask students to read the summary and predict or speculate on (be likely answers. 
Ai the same time they should ask you about any vocabulary in the paragraph which is 
unclear. Ask them if they think that runway incursions ane more likely to occur in marginal 
weather conditions, (Although it's easier la take a wrong turning in conditions of low visibility, 
in good weather conditions there might be a lendency to become complacent.) 

marginal, inbound. active. takes off, stop, dears 


fcS 05 Listening script 

G = controller, P =. pitot 

C MC79B, say you* position. 

P We'ne dear of the runway -on ... ar... N by B m MC7&S. 

C MC79G. thank you Taxi to the ramp via taxiways N and T. Report crossing runway 18, 

P Roger N, T and report crossing 16. MC79B. -I MC793 ss on N by the runways hare ... er 
,.. we can't see much because itk so foggy. Are we cleaned lo cross straight ahead on N? 

C NIC 798. cross runway 16. Join taxway NT on the opposite side. 

P NT on the opposite s^de, We're approaching Kilo hens . ..oh .. There's somebody 
taking ofl! 

C NIC798. yog shouldn't be near K Hold your position! 

P Tower, this is MG79S Wa are on a runway. Tm currently looking to she right at K. We am 

on 23R at Ihe jniefsection of 16. Wo did not connect on N. We are by K. K is to Our right 
We're on an active runway, MC793. 

C MC798. 23R is not an active runway. 

P Er.... Pm sonry, Ma'am, We're on 23L and 16 and I am facing K. Pm looking out ihe 

window and i can see a sign trim says '231.' to my ng h t and them is a sign saying ' 16‘to 
my iefi find a yellow sign saying 'K r So my rght and another sign to my left. 

G MC796. Just go slight ahead Tell me when you gel to ihe next sign please. 

P OK P wH're on 23L. We a^e approaching K now 

C MC798 Roger. Turn right at K and maks a skylit lefr turn onto taxiway G, HoJd shon of 
runway 23R 

P We're oil K and we’ne clear of the runway We'ro approaching C on K_ 
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3 ^ 05 After they correctly mark what happened on the 
diagram, you could ask how this indent could have been 
avoided- Students may choose to criticize the contraller, tha 
ptbt orbolh. In this pahigular listening It seems that lighting 
and runway markings were not up to the required standard, 
so students may also talk about the responsibility of the 
airport authorises, H they seem particularly interested in the 
decencies in communication, you might direct them fg the 
listening script for further analysis and discussion, 



Pronunciation - Numbers 

1 ^ QB If you are teaching controllers, ask Ihem if they have 

any call sign confusion stores to tell. Then get the students 
to complete Ihe activity. 

a AQ 629 

3 corned 

4 LN530 

5 HY5571 

6 JM422 


a 

05 Listening script 

1 

FR396 

2 

AQE29 

3 

CZ310 

4 

LJsiaae 

5 

HY5571 

E 

JM422 


2 This activity provides additional practice with ca^l signs, 
Students may be keen to practise further with their parlner. 
dictating call signs of ihEir own choosing. 


Vocabulary - Verbs describing actions 
and position 

More that pysh back is the first movement an aircraft usually 
makes after starting engines. We can say colloquially that the 
aircraft or pilot pushes back Of lhal the aircraft is pushed back 
(by a tug or truck]. The latter is more technically correct as this Is 
what actually happens jmost a>ncra!' uarr*Dl reverse under their 
own power). 



Roll (or take-off means lhai the arrereft is acceferating down the 
runway to generate enough speed to take off safety. 


no movement 

slow 

fast 

wait 

approach 

roll for *ake-off 

queue 

turn 

touch down 

face 

push baefc 

head 

taxi 

exit 



Functional English - Describing actions 
and position 

Before slucfenls begin tins actrvity, ngvisw she formation and 
uses of the present continuous tense: 

Form: [am /is /are) + -rbg form of the verb 

Usage: the principal and most important use in pllol—controller 
dialogues is to talk about something which is happening at (he 
moment of speaking. 

It would also be a good idea to control the usage of The 
present continuous and ihe present simple tense. Ask 
students if then language contains a similar contrast in the use 
of present lenses (many languages don't). 

3 '$ exiting 

4 There are, heading 

5 ts facing, ‘s wefting 
B is rolling 

7 ts taxiing 
EJ there are. waiting 
9 are moving 

10 ere standing 

11 is pushing back 

12 bs approaching 

Speaking 

1 This activity rounds off the unrt and allows students the 
opportunity to practise what they have learned in this 
section. 

2 For Question l students might men ton poor ground 
marking and lighting, obstruction to vsews, e.g. buildings, 
end increased Irafftc. 
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Section four - Language development 


Functional English - Question forms 

1 1 When did you start your career tn aviation? 

2 What aspect oi your job do you enjoy most / most enjoy? 

3 Which airports have you worked at? 

4 How many hours a week do you usually wgrk on 
average? 

5 When did you Iasi experience a ccmmunicalion problem 
in Engfjsh? 

G Hpw ohen do you have to attend training courses? 

7 How much language training will you have th^s year? 

B Hpw long did you train to do your job? 

2 Slodenls 1 own answers. 

Describing actions and position 

3 1 is laxisng towards 

2 is exiling 

3 There is, lakang off 

4 There are, standing 

5 is exiting 

B is taxiing inlo 

7 am queuing 

8 is approaching 

9 is taxiing along 


4 i landed on 

2 taxi from 

3 raxied along 

4 continued straight ahead 

5 weni across 

6 taxiing nto 

7 earned on towards 
B came nose-lo-nose 


Vocabulary - Communication 

1 t read back / repeaTed, misunderstood 

2 keep 

3 wail 

4 misunderstand 

5 issued 

6 responding, include 

7 mispronounces 

8 gives, repeal 

Parts of an airport 

2 1 PiDtSpOl 

2 taxiway 

3 arrow 

4 blasl fence 

5 signage 

6 pavement markings 

7 intersection 

8 terminal 




PHOTOCOPIABLE ACTIVITY 

This text is a true account of an incident where a baggage handler was trapped in the cargo 
hold r hut was rescued before a transatlantic flight took off. A comprehension activity follows iho 
text and then a discussion activity. 


1 One sentence has been removed from each oi the four paragraphs. 
Students have to conreetty insert these sentences. 


Key 

Paragraphs 1,2,3: penultimate sentence 
Paragraph 4: second sentence 


2 1 The last paragraph is deliberately vague. The two oeggage handlers who ware not rescued 
in time survived. Allow students io discuss (he questions fully before tetling (hem this. 

2 II is possible to survive as thB cargo hold, which often carries pets r is pressurized. 

3 {Suggested answessjr shock, exposure to coJd 

4 Such inodents are rare bui they should not happen at all. Let the students explain th&r 
ideas to ihe class (or a system that ensures this is the case. 
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1 Read the text. One sentence is missing in each of the paragraphs. 
Mark the position where it should be inserted. 


Baggage handler saved by his mobile phone 


In December 2005, a 55-Year-old baggage 
handler was trapped in the hold of ail 
Airbus A330 at Dublin airport. The aircraft, 
with 325 passengers on board, had pushed 
back and begun taxiing towards the runway. 
The aircraft was bound for Los Angeles. 
Luckily, the baggage handler was able to 
use his mobile phone to call his company 
representative who then alerted the air 
traffic controllers. The cargo hold door was 
opened and the baggage handler released. 

The incident occurred because the baggage 
handler, who was the leader of the team 
loading baggage for that flight, had entered 
the hold at the last minute to move some 
baggage. Not realizing that he was still 
inside, one of his colleagues shut the 
cargo hold door and gave the 'thumbs up' 
signal that the flight was ready to depart. 
The aircraft was cleared to push back 
and commence taxiing. It was only when 
the engines powered up that the baggage 
handler realized he was trapped. 


The baggage handler was not injured 
though he was in a state of shock. It was 
thanks to the fact that he was carrying 
his mobile phone that he was able to 
raise the alarm and save himself from the 
traumatic ordeal of a transatlantic flight. 
In it, they recommended that procedures 
relating to last-minute adjustments 
or removals of items from the hold be 
tightened up. 

While this incident was unusual, it is not 
the first time that it has happened, In 
March 2005, a trapped baggage handler 
flew for almost two hours from Chicago 
to Philadelphia in the cargo hold. In 2001, 
another trapped baggage handler flew all 
the way from Dallas to Puerto Vail aria, 
a three-hour flight. In both cases the 
men tried to escape before take-off by 
banging on the cargo door. They were not 
as fortunate as the man involved in the 
incident at Dublin airport. 


Paragraph 1: They immediately informed the pilots who returned to the stand. 

Paragraph 2: During push back the lights in the cargo hold remained on. 

Paragraph 3: The final report on this incident was issued by investigators in April 2007, 
Paragraph 4: In some cases the problem has not been discovered until a plane has landed. 


2 Work in pairs. Discuss the following questions. 

1 Do you think the two baggage handlers mentioned in the last paragraph survived their flights? 

2 Would the Dublin airport baggage handler have been able to survive if the aircraft had taken off? 

3 If a baggage handler can survive, what might the person's physical condition be on arrival? 

4 How can such incidents be prevented? 


AVIATION ENGLISH TEACHEH’S BOOK 

C Moon-, lan Lnited 
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SUBJECT BACKGROUND 


NAVIGATION A N D_. - T11G H T PLANNING 


Introduction 

In the very early days of powered flighl, pitots were content 
Simply to get airborne and fly short distances. It was not long, 
however, before they began to fly further and had a need to 
find their way safely and efficiently to their desired destination, 
thus leading to the development of air navigation This 
was initially based on nautical navigation, hence the term 
aeronautical. Navigating a course in the air is fundamentally 
different from navigating on land or at sea. as one cannot 
simply stop in order to decide the besl course to follow. An 
airplane can also only carry a limited amount of fuel and 
lailure to reach its destination (or another safe landing area) 
before this fuel runs out might have fatal consequences (for 
more on this see Unit 10). 

VFR / IFR 

Nowadays ail nights operate under VFR (Visual Flight 
Rules) or IFR (Instrument Flight Rules). A VFR pilot is 
qualified and authorized to fly only in good weather conditions 
and is responsible for maintaining separation From other 
aircraft and obstructions on I he basis of what he / she can 
see. An IFR pilot is permitted to fly in all weather conditions, 
whan visibility may be low, and regies on flight instruments 
and navigational aids to follow a safe course. Most IFR 
flights take pface in controlled airspace where air traffic 
control services issue instructions to pilots to ensure the safe 
and effieienl flow of traffic. When you board a commercial 
flight, it is probably flying under IFR, but if a friend or relative 
offers to Take you up in an airplane around your local area on 
a sunny day,, then this i& mosl likely flying under VFR, 

Basic navigation {VFR navigation) 

In ihe earfy days of flight, navigational aids did not exist and 
The basic technique followed was pilotage, Flights were 
et low altitude and The pilot simply looked out the window 
end navigated with reference to known landmarks. In some 
cases, is was fust a question oi following a road, over or 
railway To the desired destination, While a VFR pilot today will 
still use this technique, I here is an obvious danger of getting 
lost, particularly rf bad weather sets in suddenly. VFR pilots 
are nowadays advised to plan \ heir flight carefully before 
taking oil using Ihe detailed aeronautical charts they have 
at Iheir disposal. They plan their route, taking into account 
natural obstacles and airspace which may be restricted or 
controlled (they will either need prior authorization xo enter or 
it may not be open to them at ail). They then mark this rouic 
on their charts. 


For all aircraft, and kght aircraft in particular, wind is an 
important factor in flight planning. A pile! who tries tc fly along 
a planned route risks be nq blown off course unless a suilabte 
heading is chosen based upon meteorological forecasts 
of wind strength and direction. The chosen heading will 
probably need to be altered in flight In response to changes 
n the strength or direction of the wmef. Note that the word 
track is also used to refer lo ihe actual route laken by the 
pilot when, as frequently happens, the flight plan changes. 

A heading is expressed in degrees with magnetic north as a 
reference, It should nol be confused with Ihe term bearing, 
also expressed in degrees, where an alternative reference is 
explicitly staled fa,g. a particular beacon). For example a pilot 
may be heading due west (a heading of 2701 having just 
passed dmectly over a beacon, in which case the pilot has a 
bearing of 18G fl in relation to this beacon, 

A technique known as dead reckoning serves as a 
check that all Is going so plan. The prion selects some 
easily recogmzable landmarks along the planned mule and 
cafculates how long it wilt take to reach these points taking 
into account both the planned airspeed and wind. These 
points are known as checkpoints, and when the planned 
time has elapsed the pilot expects to idenlify the landmarks 
On the ground. When this happens he / she has made a fix 
and can confidently proceed with the next stage along the 
planned route. 

Hie magnetic compass is the basic navigational aid Thai a 
VFR pilot wilt use. 

Despite all their Training and the existing regulations, VFR 
pilots do get lost 1mm lime to time, fly info airspace IhaS I hey 
shouldn't normally be flying in r or And themselves in IMC 
(instrument Meteorological Conditions), such as flying 
through cloud, for which they are not necessarily equipped or 
trained. The consequences are potentially very cenous and it 
often falls to the highly skilled air traffic controllers or perhaps 
to other more experienced pilots who are Hying in the vicinity 
to do what they can to he^p. A good illustration of an asr traffic 
controller aiding such a pilot is lo be found in Section 3. 

!FR navigation 

The first and mosl obvious difference in navigation 
procedures tor IFR is that pilots need to be qualified and 
licensed lo fly IFR. 

IFR pilots usually fly in controlled airspace. They hove at 
their disposal special charts which indicate recommended 

IFR routes between navigational beacons (radio stations 
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on the ground which emit signal). If they are travelling in 
remole are^$ where there are no navigational beacons, 
then they have to determine a suitable route by themselves. 
Distances between beacons,, the bearings to bo taken and 

the Lowest Safe Attitude {LSALT] are dearly narked for 
the recommended IFR routes. 

If an IFR pilot is flying through controiled airspace, he / she 
needs to file a flight plan with air traffic control services. In 
the case of commercial airlines that repeatedly fly the same 
route, they would normally file a repetitive flight plan that is 
valid for a certain poiiod. 


Navigational aids 

ADF {Automatic Direction Finding): ADF is a fairly ofd 
system of radio navigation, but it is still in use today. A IMon- 
Directrcnal Beacon (NDS) emits a radio signal and She 
pilot's cockpit display will show the direction of Ihe beacon 
from the aircraft. This, combined with dead reckoning, i$ 
the sysiem Jay Prochnow was using for his flight across the 
Pacific ocean which appears in the riding in Section 1, 

VO Ft (Very High Frequency Omni-directional Range): 

This is a more developed system and is currently the 
primary air navigation system in countries where sufficient 
infrastructure Is in place. A VGR station can determine and 
transmit to the pitot ihe exact direction that will lake the pilot 
over ihe point where ihe VOR station is. Many VGR stations 
also have Distance Measuring Equipment (DME) which 
informs the pitot of his / her distance liom the VOR station. 


GPS (Global Positioning System): Many cars are now frtted 
with a GPS system so that, you can drive without consulting 
a map. Pilots are also now making use of GPS satellite 
navigation. Grgmally vary expensive. GPS equipment is now 
cheaper to buy and so even if a bghI aircraft is not fitted wilh a 
GPS cockpit system, many pilots wil use a hand-held device. 
Had Jay Prochnow been ftying today with such a system 
available, he would nol have come so close to disaster. 

One of the benefits of GPS is she greater degree of precision 
that it affords to both pilots and coni reliefs. A pitot's position 
can now be ideniified within a few metres. For this reason, 
required minimum levels of separation between airplanes are 
less nowadays than in the past, 

One of she criticisms of GPS is that it was developed and 
is owned by the US military, tt has been freely available for 
civilian use for several years, but the worry that one day this 
might change has led the Europeans to develop their own 
new satellite navigation system, Galileo, which is expected 
to be operational in a few years' time. 

Air traffic control 

IFR pilots can obviously not follow their desired course 
blindly while disregarding other traffic. When flying through 
controlled airspace a pilot will often ask for or receive 
vectors [instructions as to which heading to take, or we can 
say that the controller vectors the pitot) tram an air traffic 
controller who is responsible for ensuring and maintaining 
safe separation between aircraft. 



When things go wrong 


Student pilot: I'm tost; I'm over a lake and heading toward the big E, 

Controller: Make Severn! 90* turns so I can identify you on radar .. OK then , 
That Sake is the Atlantic Ocean. Suggest you lurn to the big W immediately ... 

The pilot is VFFl and the request on the pan of the controller that he / she make 
90* turns is a commonly used technique in such cases for quick and sure radar 
identification, 'The big E r and Ihe big W' refer to the large fetters displayed on 
ihe compass - East and West. 
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Section one — Across the Pacific 

Thisection introduces the true story of a pilot, Jay Pnochnow, who gets lost 
while crossing the Pacific Ocean jbn a soto flight in a single-engine plane. 

The section teaches the key vocabulary of air navigation and Ihg language fund bn 
of explaining abbreviations, ft also sets the scene for Section 2 in which Jay 
Rnochnow is rescued through the efforts Of a commercial airline pilot who pecks up 
his distress call. 



1 The picture and the question should arouse students' curbsity. Flying a light aircraft like this 
wilh one engine over long stretches of water is nos recomn tended. You might receive some 
strong reactions, pariiculariy il you arc teaching airline pilots (or trainee airline pilots) whose 
ironing emphasizes (he importance of avoiding any kind of risk, Air traffic controllers (Of 
trainees) are likely to react in a similar way. it is likely that the students wfll be intrigued by the 
situation and motivated to talk about the risks involved. 

(Suggested answers) 

The aircraft can’t carry much fuel, which limits how lar it can tfy at qnce. 

The aircraft doesn't have sophisticated navigational aids. 

There are few landmarks for navigation. 

The aircraft only has one engine, 

There are few places id tend in an emergency. 


2 a endurance 
b chart 
c en route 
d compass 


e track 
I destination 
9 fix 

h calculate 


S This text shoutd he clear and the aviation vocabulary is straightforward or has been delined 
m Activity 2. HF signal stands for high frequency signals. You might need to respond to 
vocaJbulary questions of a general nature. 

(from top to bottom) 

Oakland 
Hawaii 
Pago Pago 
Onu-PLau 
Norfolk island 


4 1 Cessna 188 

2 22 hours 

3 15 hours 

4 11Q knots 

5 0300 

8 1.500 nm 
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5 Students road the a second lime and answer the questions to Triage sure they have understood, 
They might wish to discuss the situation or you could prompt e discussion with some supplementary 
questions, e.g. Wh&i win happen if he wn$ out of daytight? (Navigation becomes impossible and he 
probably has to ditch m the ocean with little chance of survival,} How serious is the problem? 

(Extremely serious as he's running out of daylight,}, 

1 An aircraft sales company in Oakland 

2 Charts, a compass and an ADF 

3 To give maximum daylight hours. 

4 There were no navigational aids. 

5 When he couldn't see Norfolk island. 

6 1! you wish to vary the activity, ask students to dose theif books and work in pairs or small groups io 
brainstorm The advice they would give to pilots like Prochnow. 

(Suggested answers) 

Cany a GF5 device. 

Be paleenl and wait lor the best meteorological conditions (completely dear skies, a following wind). 
Contact olher pilots who have flown a similar route for advica 
Bring soma strong coffee to help keep you awake al all time, 

Functional English - Explaining abbreviations 

1 Students could complete She activity in groups A and B to ensure they have the correct answers before 
beginning the information exchange activity 

NDB Non - Direction^ Beacon, A0F = .Automatic Direction Finder, VFR - Visual Flight Rules 

2 Encourage students to help their partner with hints (e.g. giving the first word). To feed back on this 
activity ask students tp Explain the abbreviations that you don't know (or are not sure of}, This could be 
an authentic and useful exchange of inFormalioa. 


OTG 

distance to go 

FAF 

final approach fix 

FDR 

flight data recorder 

OAT 

outside air temperature 

RVR 

runway visual range 

TAS 

true air speed 

TBS 

to be specified 

TOGA 

lake off, go around 

ZFW 

zero Iue3 weight 

ILS 

instrument lending system 
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Section two - 
Finding flight N45AC 

This section dears wiih I he rescue of Jay Prochnovv. Students listen to the initial 
contact lie made with Auckland air traffic control and the subsequent assistance he 
received irpm Captain Vette The listening activity outlines Ihe considerable aid he 
received and forms an interesting and challenging listening comprehension activity. 
Later in me section students practise g^-nng and receiving co-ordinates as wel? as 
the pronunciation ot regular past tense endings. 


1 This is a warm-up activity prior to listening. The aim is for the students to dtscuss the 
possible order of events and -review some of the key pads of the p#lot--CQOErQBer dialogue. 

2 ! * 07<OB r 09 Mayday, Mayday Mayday is the standard phraso tor declaring an emergency, 
Mule that pilots may sometimes contact a controller with a problem bul not actually need 

to or wish to declare an emergency (when in doubt, a controller wilt ask Are you declaring 
an emergency?). Once an emergency has been declared, all posste assistance will be 
provided to a pilot, whether from air traffic control services or other pitots who pick up the 
emergency cell, 

Id 2 e 3a 4b 5c 


W 07 Listening script 

P = Prochnow, G = controller V = Vette 

P MAYDAY. MAYDAY. MAYDAY, Auckland Control, N45AC. I'm 
lost. I’m a Cessna 188 AgVUagon. 

C N45AC, Auckland Centra noger mayday. 

V TE i D3 contacting M45AC. 

P N45AC. Copy. 

V N45AC. We are a DC-10 an mule irom Fiji lo Mew Zealand. 
We receded news of your situation we are offering 
assistance. Gan you tell me what happened? 

P TE 108. Thanks. Departed Pago Pago at three this morning 
with around 22 hours endurance. I wanted lo have enough 
lighl to see my fixes. Gut ihe ADF slopped working cwnectly 
and now unable to calculate my posiiion. M45AC. 

V N4oAC, We are going to try lo establ-sh VHP communication 
wiih you. 


QS Listening script 

V Turn towards the sun and report your heading. 

P Wiloo, s' My heading ss 274 D . 

V M45AC. We are lacing the sun. Our heading ts 270. The 
difference Is 4° so you are south ol our posiiion. Mow hold 
out your hand. How many fingers do you have between the 
horizon and the sun? 

P Apogi two and a naif fingers. 

V N45AC. We have four fingers, so you are south-west of ot* 
position. Fly heading 315. 

P Heading 315. 

V N45AC. Maintain your position, so we can sstablsh your 
position usmg the radio signal We’ll ™ints*n our heading 
until we lose contact. Then we will turn Bert to re-establish 
contact, and then try lo box you in ihis way We’ll conlact you 
agam very soon. >i M45AC. ifs gelling dark, Whs! lime is 
your sunset? 

P The sun is setting now, and it is 0752 Zulu, 


09 Listening script 


V N45AG. Sunset on Norfolk island ts 0730 Zulu. That means 
you are 5.B° east and 3CF south of Norfolk Island. 

Maintain your heading. 

P TElQG. I can see a lighl, 1 think ills an oil rig. 

V M5AC. Your coordinates are 3T south, 170^ 21' east. You 
are 150 miles from Norfolk island 
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3 H 07,08,0$ Even allowing (ex the faclthat pitots wII always 
help each other out r lhe assistance provided by Captain 
Velle was quite remarkable. He agreed straightaway to 
incur a significant diversion of his passenger flight in ordEr ig 
search for Pfrodinow, He ateo had tittle information to go on h 
making the search very difficult. The navigational techniques 
he used to determine Frochnow's approximate position were 
highly innovative and effective* Note the word ransponder in 
Question 4. This is the onboard device which allows aincralt 
to be identified on a conltoJIer's radar. Even if Jay Prochnow's 
aircraft was equipped with a transponder it would r>o1 have 
been any use in the remote area he was flying in as radar 
coverage was not provided. Had these been radar coverage 
in the area, an air traffic conimller would havo been abie tp 
give him his precise position and help him to navigate safely 
to his destination. 

1 b 2a 3b 4a 5a 

Vocabulary - Co-ordinates 

1 & 03.09 Note lhai according to standard ICAO 
phraseology, the (allowing numbers have special 
pronunciations in aviation English: 3 free 4 fower 5 ffife 

9 niner. Numbers are ol critical importance and (he aim is 
IhaJ there is no ambiguity in this area. Five and nine could be 
confused. The tft sound is difficult for many nationalities to 
pronounce end hence tree instead of three. That said, many 
pilois and controllers (nalive English speaking or foreign) do 
not incorporate these variations when they communicate on 
the frequency. 

1 274* 

2 5-6* aast 

3 3G D south 

4 31* south W 2V east 

5 150 mites 

2 ** 10 Students repeat (he directions and co-ordinates. 

H io Listening script 

norlh 
smith 
east 
west 

south east 
north-west 
south-west 
north-easi 
274* 

56 11 east 3G n south 
170* 21“ east 
14“ 32“ 40. 25'north 


3 Exact posit-ona on the globe are slated longitunmally and 
laterally with ihE EanfVs surface divided mlo 360° around 
each axis. Each degree is divided into 60 minutes and for 
further precision a number of seconds can also be stated. 

In this, p^r-work information exchange activity it e important 
that students communicate numericat data accurately 
Monitor students' rhythm and offer them advice on improving 
it as necessary. 

Pronunciation - Regular past tense endings 

1 r * M Correct pronunciation of the ed past tense ending is 
difficutt for many nationalities and it is important in preventing 
a possibly serious miscomprehension. Make sure alt students 
can hear and reproduce the three base sounds before 
moving To the next activity 


H * Listening script 


Mf We received news of your siiualfon, 
f\f The ADF stopped working correctly. 

/rtf i wanted lo have enough light to see my frxes- 


2 You could do the activity with the whole class. Encourage 
students to say each verb. You could model one or two 
verbs if they can't agree, but students should be able lo 
complete (he table without help. 


1 fdf 

followed 

arrived 

Tried 

2 fit 

established 

approached 

tasked 

a fit/ 

contacted 

departed 

calculated 


3 ^12 Alter successful choral repetition, you might elicit 
soma other regular verbs and ask students which group they 
belong to. 


^ 1 1 Listening script 


1 tit 

tallowed 

arrived 

Dried 

2 tit 


app*cached 

Tasked 

3 Mt 

contacted 

departed 

calculated 


4 In this activity students practise reproducing the correct past 
tense endings in context. 
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Section three - Lost 

This section deals with a situation where a pilot who is qualified to ft/ only VFfl 
ends up lost in IMC (Instrument Meteorological Conditions), This is a frequent and 
dangerous occurrence, especially with inexperienced pilots or sWdtent plots ftyi n 9 
solo. Often it is the air traffic conlroHef who rescues the pilot by guiding him / her to 
safety. As welt as providing further relevant listening comprehension practice for the 
students, the section focuses on the vocabulary needed to describe landmarks and 
also on the functional language of confirming and disconfimning. 


1 Before beginning this acuity, review vocabulary 
for geographical features, Have students keep 
their books closed and ask them the tallowing 
question; What geographical features cart help 
a pilot navigate vtsuatf/? Write their suggestions 
on the board, supplying the vocabulary yourseif 
when necessary 

Then students work in pairs or small groups 
to complete Activity i. Be ready to explain any 
words they are not sure of, 

1 built-up area 

2 lake 

3 high ground 

4 mast 

5 reservoir 

6 valley 

7 woods 
3 fields 

9 highway 

10 power lines 

11 coast 

2 13 To providE students with vocabulary 
revision before completing the table, ask 
them to close their becks and elicit answers 
to the following question: Wna? is the most 
important information a disorientated pilot 
needs fo gwe A7C? f Altitude - the pilot could be 
dangerously low depending on the terrain - and 
endurance should be high on their lists. Wole 
that controllers are required to ask how many 
passengers are on board,) 

1 15 

2 southeast 

3 Beech Baron 

4 3,000 

5 no 

6 730 

7 8 

3 1.30 minutes 

3 ** 14 For less confident classes, play she 
recording once and ask the students to just 
listen. Then play the recording again pausing at 
regular intervals to give Ihem time to answer 

woods, fields, road, valley, rffflr. reservoir, 
communications mast, high ground 


^ V3 Listening script 

P = pitot, C s controller 

P MAYDAY. MAYDAY MAYDAY TJB. 

C TJB., Pass your message, 

P MAYDAY MAYDAY MAYDAY We're lost. 

C TJB. Say last known position, 

p Last known positon was 15 miles south-east q* GELRA VOR. TJB. 

C TJB. Roger, last known position 15 miles south-east of GELRA VOR. 
Remain straight and level. 

P I'm straight and level rght now. Wb'tb in total IMC. I can't see the ground 

C TJB. Squawk 7700 on your transponder air 

P Squawking 7700. TJB 

C TJB, i dcn'1 have you on my screen, Gan you confirm your aircraft typo, 
altitude and speed? 

P We s re In a Beech Baron. Altitude 3.COQ- Speed i to. TJB. 

G TJB. Ftease state fuel on board and persons on board. 

P l have 730 lb of fust, and eight persons on beard. Endurance is 

approximately one hour and 30 minutes . . I can see Ihe ^ound now 
1 can see lrees r and l can make out ... high ground on each side of 
live aircraft .. . 


Listening script 

G TJB. Can you fly into VFR? 

P Affirm .. i can see hgb ground to ihe north I'm flying up a valley, wilh 
woods 1o the north* and fields below me. There es a road below me. 

C TJB- Confirm that you can sea a road. 

P Affirm, i can see a road, 

C TJB. Wnat side of ihe vatey is the road on? 

P The highway fes to my right, on the south sda of the valley. 

C TJB. Gan you make out a rrver? 

P Affirm, There is a river 
C TJB. Is 1 he rfver on the norl h side of the to ad? 
p Affirm, The over ia .no ... the road te crossing the over. The fiver is now 
on the south side of me road- 

G TJB, Gan you clarify thet the mad crossed me river and s now on the south 
side of the road? 

P Negative. The road is now on the north sipa she rtvar. The road is now 
turning south-east Thera's a reservoir below me now 
G TJB. Can you see a communications mast as 12 o'clock, at about 4 miles? 
P Aflirm Thera is a communications mast at 12 o'clock. 

C TJB, Turn hard left and make a 13CP turn, heading 235- Expedite. 

P Making a 18CP left turn, heading 265. TJB- t'm coming oui oi she valley 
and I can see a bdfl-up area ahead and a lake at one o'clock. TJB 
C TJB. There is an airport with a tower 5 mites north-west. Say intentions. 

P I'd like to land. Gan you grve me vectors? 


2 4 
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4 £*14 Gat students 10 listen aga;n and draw Ihe pilot's path on the map. In large classes, students could 
work m groups, Ihen exchange their maps wilh other groups to check their answers. 



Functional English - Confirming and disconfirming 

1 ££ 14 You could review the sentences with the students before listening to the dialogue and get (hem to 
predict the answers, After compteting the activity, you could review question formation wilh students, 

1 Gan 2 Confirm 3 Can 4 Is 5 Can you c&nify 6 Can you see 

2 14 

2 ^ 3 (/ 4 iS, then X 5 X & S 

3 14 As wall as an effort on the part of the controller to speak more slowly and clearly fas in this 
example), rephrasing or a ralormulasson can also help when the pitot is having difficulty understanding 
(or vice verso). Most controllers and pilots who are speaking English as a foreign language do this 
automatically. Controllers and pilots who are native English speakers, on the other hand, are sometimes 
criticized for their lack of sensitivity when checking, conforming and clarifying instructions, You could disclose 
with your students some of their experiences and difficulties in this area. 

(£) is slower and ctearer. Requests to conform tniormeticn must he spoken slowly and clearly. 

Speaking 

This is a free practice activity Explain to students that they will reuse She language they have studied in 
this section end that ihey should confirm, check and clarify toe mfomnaiion given by Students A and B. 

When Ihey have done Ihe activity once, you might like to change pairs and change rotes and do it again 
You can acid an extra challenge this kme by telling the pilots to deliberately read back wrongly one of She 
controller's instructions, 
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Section four - Language development 


Functional English - Simple past Confirming and disconfirming 


1 1 made 

2 happened 
3- reported 

4 departed 

5 flew 

ft did not reach 
7 landed 
B believed 
9 was 

10 were not 

2 1 Why did you make 

2 When did you notice 

3 Did you decide 

4 Why did you land 

5 How did the fife start 

6 How many passengers did you have 

3 1 took place / happened 

2 avoided 

3 detected 

4 starred 

5 was 

6 was 

7 crossed 

a took place / happened 
9 issued 
to blamed 

11 dfcJnl tel 


1 

Say last 

4 

what you 

7 

Negative 

2 

that correct 

5 

can see 

3 

give further 

3 

Affirmative 

6 

Confirm that 



Vocabulary 





1 i 

d 

4 

i 

7 

E 

2 

b 

5 

h 

3 

C 

3 

9 

G 

a 

9 

f 

2 1 

Maintain 

A 

lose 

7 

box 

2 

establish 

5 

turn 

3 

contact 

3 

maintain 

6 

re-establish 

9 

getting 


3 type ol land; high terrain, marshland, desert, pis^n. farnifemck 
urban area 

feature; bridge, footpath, cemetary, harbour, lighthouse, ridge 


/n 


PH0T0C0P1ABLE ACTIVITY 

This is a role-play activity where the students work in pairs, First Student A is a TV journalist 
interviewing Jay Prochnow and Student B is Jay Piochnow, Then Student A is CapEajn Veito and 
Student B is a TV journalist., 


Before students start, review what happened to Jay Rruchnow and how Captain Vette rescued him 
(Sections i and 2Ji. Students will then need ten minutes' preparation time to do the activity and to 
Ihmk ol two additional questions, With more confident classes, you can exniatn that they are not 
obliged to follow the scrips. 

If you have access to recording equipment, you coukJ video the students' interviews. 

You should seek your students' agreement if you plan to do this. 


Kay 

Questions for Student A 

1 Why were you flying far such a long distance across the ocean? 

2 What special preparations did you make for this flight? 

3 When did you realize you were lost? 

Questions for Student B 

1 Why did you ask Jay Prochnow to fly towards the sun? 

2 Hew did you establish his exact posilion? 

3 What advice did you give him? 
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First you will play the role Of a journalist- You are going to conduct an interview with Jay Prochnow. 
Look at the words below and put them in the correct order to make questions. Then write two 
more questions. After you finish ihe interview you will play the role of Captain Vette and answer your 
partner’s questions. When you and your partner are both ready, conduct the two interviews, You may 
choose to ask additional questions depending on the responses you receive. 


1 a l across / distance / flying / for / long (ocean / such / the / were / why f you 


7 


2 did i flight / for / make / preparations / special i this / what / you 


7 


3 did / lost / you / realize / were / when / you 


Additional questions: 


.? 

,? 




Role card for Student B 

First you will play the role of Jay Prochnow and answer your partner^ questions. After you 
finish the interview you are going to play the role of a journalist, You are going to conduct 
an interview with Captain Vette. Look at the words below and put them in the correct order 
to make questions. Then try to write two more questions of your own. When you and your 
partner are both ready, conduct the two interviews. You may choose to ask some additional 
questions depending on the responses you receive. 

1 ask / did / Jay Prochnow / to / fly / sun / the / towards / why / you 


.? 


2 did l establish / exact / his / how / position / you 


7 


3 advice / did / give / him / what / you 


? 


Additional questions: 

____ 7 

_ _ _ 7 
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UNIT 3: TECHNOLOGY 




SUBJECT BACKGROUND: 

AVIATION T E C H NOL-DGY 


Introduction 

The speed of technological development during the 
twentieth century was fuJIy reflected in the aviation world, 
whether it was in terms of aircraft development, fltght 
control systems Or systems for controlling air traffic. The 
tesi pace of change continues today. One of the most 
interesting, though controversial areas, is the development 
of automated systems, 

Fly-by-wire 

For the earliest aircraft, flight control systems wens Solely 
mechanical (using rods, cables and pulleys). The pilot in the 
cockpit made use of a control stick and pedals to carry 
out the throe basic aerodynamic movements - roll, pitch 
and yaw (see Unit 5 for a description of these}. As aircraft 
got bigger, systems became hydraulic (using pumps, pipes, 
valves and actuators), so that pilots could move ihe important 
control surfaces without having to rely on th&r own strength. 
The development of these hydraulic systems was also an 
important way for the engineers to keep the weight of the 
aircraft down. As aircraft continued to grow in size and with 
Ihe development, of large passenger jets, this requirement 
to keep weight down led to the development of fly-by-wire 
systems. Fly-by.wire means that the aircraft is controlled by 
an electrical system. Nowadays fly-by-wire systems are digital 
and targe aircraft are complied by a computerized command 
system. The wortds firs! digital fly-by-wire aircraft was the 
Airbus A320, which made its maiden flight in 19B7. The 
greatest innovation was the In-built safety feature in which 
the computerized system prevented pilots making what 
would normally be considered unsafe manoeuvres (taking 
the aircraft outside the flight envelope} While this was the 
subject of much debate at the time, it is now a standard 
feature of all new Airbus aircraft. Boeing was also developing 
digital fly-by-wire systems., but their systems allowed the 
pilots to take rho airplane outside the flight envelope in 
an emergency situation. Thus there was a fundamental 
difference in philosophy between the two major constructors, 
Airbus and Boeing, -which still aidsls to some extant today. 

The advantages and disadvantages of both approaches are 
discussed fully in the listening activity in Section 2, 

An obvious question is what happens when (he computer 
fails (instrument blackout) as happens in the incident 
featured in Section 3. The pilot I hen has no control over the 
aiioraft (a back-up hydraulic system would increase weight 
significant), Large aircraft usually have at least four parallel 


computerized control systems to deal with situations where 
one or ever! two computers might be down. 

With sophisticated computer controls in place, There is no 
longer any need for a control stick m the cockpit. Yet even 
the newest aircraft (the Airbus A38Q or the Boeing 787) have 
something which resembles a control stick in the cockpit. 
Ftesearch conducted amongst pilots has shown that this 
should remain for reasons which have nothing to do with 
technology and everything to do with human psychology. 

Automation in ATC 

Hie computerization of cockpits led exports lo question 
whether. t was necessary for air traffic controllers io always 
give verbal instructions lo pilots and whether there would 
be any benefits in a system where conlroters mn\ messages 
eleclronicafly - Data link systems. Such systems am currently 
under development and already in use to some degree. 

For example, in many parts of the world, meteorological 
updates are now sent this way (previously they would hove 
been read to pilots). 

There are generally recognized benefits for both safety 
and efficiency. Potential misunderstandings are a natural 
feature of all verbal communication, Pflots and controllers 
face ihis danger when ihey speak to each other and are 
urged to constants check, confirm and clarify information, 

An instruction given by a controller should normally be read 
back. As well as the potential for important mistakes being 
made, this is a rather inefficient use of time where messages 
can be submitted electronically Other advantages and 
disadvantages in using DataEink systems are oul lined in the 
reading text in Section 1. 

More controversial has been the idea of free flight, with 
research having been conducted into fully automated ATC 
systems. The improvements m flight control systems have led 
to considerable reductions in the workload of plots during the 
cruise phase of flight, which can often be entirely conducted 
by the autopilot Hie advent of GPS has also meant that 
pilots are now much surer of their precise posit.-ons in the 
sky. The basic idea of free flight is that pilots would become 
responsible for plotting their optimal route and workirtg out 
their own separation from other aircraft through direct pilot lo 
pilot communications. Air Traffic controllers would intervene 
only when necessary to resolve conflicts. Free flight has been 
investigated as a model tor en route traffic above certain 
flight levels with arrivals and departures at airports still subject 
to normal ATC procedures. 
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Debate continues as to the feasibility of such a solution, in 
the US ihe increased efficiency that it could provide (in 
terms of allowing pilots to choose more direct routings] is 
often cited. In Europe, skies are mono crowded and air traffic 
controllers are generally unionized and opposed to a measure 
they see as designed to save money at their expense. In 
response to such criticism, advocates of free (tight say that 
controllers win still be needed, simply that the nature ol their 
job will change Al present, implementation of any free flight 
system Is unlikely in the near future. 

Pilotless airplanes 

Even more unlikely in the near future is the idea that an 
airliner might take off with no pilots oh board, though 
airlines would save a lot of money by not employing pilots, 
In fact lhe technology is almost in place for this to be 
feasible. Commercial flights can and often do conduct the 
entire cruise and landing phases on autopilot- Take-offs 
are manual for the simple reason that current research 
indicates that the decision to take off or to abort take-off 
is still best made by a trained human pilot. Once this fast 
remaining problem is addressed, the only argument resting 
against the implementation of pilotless commercial flights 
will be the reaction of passengers and Ihoir likely refusal 
to board such aircraft. Most experts believe that pilotless 
airplanes will one day be used but not in the near future. 
For the moment, pilottess airplanes are not something 
arriines or pilots are talking about publicly Though no 
mention fs made of this possibility in the unit, your 
students may well raise it r particularly during the speaking 
activity at the end of Section 1. 


Safety and human factors 

For years it was assumed in the world of aviation, as 
elsewhere, that hymens were somehow more reliable than 
machines. This is no longer the case. White machines and 
systems do fail from time to time, nearly all accidents in civil 
aviation in recant memory have been The result of human 
error. For a full discussion of human factors see Unit 6. 

Great progress has been made in ensuring Hie safety of civil 
aviatson. Accident rates have steadily decreased throughout 
the history of flying and it is the safest form of transport (a 
cNchd often repeated but. nevertheless, true). The continuing 
challenge is to make flying even safer. Any accident is a tragic 
event for those involved and their relatives. Images shown by 
the media have a very negative effect on the travelling public. 
As The number of fights increases, the number of airplane 
crashes appearing on the news will logically increase loo, 
even if the very tow rate of accidents remains constant. It is 
the opinion of most experts that there ere gains in safety to 
be made from technological developments. 

An example of an accident which ooutd have been averted 
due to available technology was provided by the tragic 
mid-air colitsion of two airplanes over Ubertingen, southern 
Germany, m 2002. Bosh aircraft were equipped with TO AS 
{Traffic Colfision Avoidance System). This system not only 
Informed both pilots that there was an aircraft nearby but 
also issued avoidance instructions to both cockpits, Telling 
one pilot to climb and the other to descend- The problem 
was that one pilot followed an instruction from the air traffic 
controller (who was detracted at the firm) and unfortunately 
both aircraft descended at the same rate and collided. 
Following this accident, a clear directive was issued to air 
crew worldwide that a TCAS instruction must always take 
priority over a conflicting instruction from ATC- 



The aircraft of the future 


Future contmejtiaJ airline wff require just one pilot and a dog. The job ot iha pilot 
wil! he to enler the cockpat and reassure the passengers with his / her presence. 
The |ob of the dog will be to keep an eye on the pHot arvri make sure he / she 
doesn'i try to Touch any of the coilfeots- 

Tfrjs is a v&y aid pke Put as teefindogy develops further it becomes even more 
relevant 
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Thte section introduces a discussion on the subject of Datafink, ft summarizes the 
Current debate in the text and also Introduces key vocabulary for communications. 
It also presents the language function of expressing! purpose. 



1 Some features of Datalmk communications (the mosi rouline messages) are already In use in 
many parts of the world. Even rf students work in an environment where they don't use any 
Datalmk messages, ft is likely that they will have heard of some applications. 

2 Students may mention that full implementation of Datal nk is expeeled to increase capacity 
ihrough greater efficiency of communications. M you are working with coni rollers, they may 
not necessarily see this as an advantage. On the contrary, they may point out that more 
aircraft in afraady crowded skies could be a threat to safely. This *s a controversial issue 
which may generate a lively discussion. 

{Suggested answers) 

Advantages: communication errors are reduced, the ATC can communicate dearly, il 
reduces airspace congestion 

Disadvantages; controllers and pilots sometimes misunderstand free massages, pilots do 
not have time to write and read free messages in an emergency, messages can gat out of 
sequence, if Dalalink and voice are used, Ihe crew’s attention is divided 

3 Students may react strongly to the point made in the text about pilots and controllers being 
able to write free text massages Sn non-rouline situations. They are unlikely to agree that this 
is a good idea (whether you are dealing with pilots or controlled. Current practice throughout 
the world is lhat emergency situations will always require voice ccmmunicaliona, You can 
point out (or eftcit from Ihe students to check their comprehension of the text) that the writer 
concluded that voice communication is best in an emergency situation. 

4 Sentence 1 is partially true in that Datafink does reduce voice communication. The major 
debate is to what extent il could do so. and no estimate is provided in the text. The text 
mentions the use of abbreviations (Sentence 4), but these would bo expected to appear in 
free text messages and are not a feature of the routine pre-formatted messages. 

IP 2T 3 T 4F 5 7 6 T 

5 This question could iead lo a Irvely debate aboul Datplink. The mam reason for introducing 
Datalink is to improve the efficiency of the air traffic contra! system. Some people claim that 
increased efficiency might lead to a reduction in safety standards. People who support the 
introduction of Datalcnk reject such claims. (I is possible that some of your students might 
have strong views on the subject. 
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Vocabulary - Communications 

I'll Fanger classes, get students to work in pairs and then check th^ir answers in groups. 

With Fess confident students, you coiid dd this activity with the whole class. 

1 transmissions 

2 congestion 

3 Frequency 

4 environment 

5 clearance 
B sequence 
7 capacity 

B heads-down time 

Functional English - Expressing purpose 

1 When students have completed lh@ sentences, present the three dilterent structures 
below, idling students that it is Ihe grammar which differs raiher than the meaning: 

* far + verb {-fapj 

* {to / in order fo) +■ infinitive 

* so (hat + subject +■ verb 

To practise these structures in a controlled way, ask students to think about some 
equipment they use in their job. Then teli them to make three different sentences, similar 
in meaning, but using each of the three structures above. 

1 for 

2 to 

3 in order to 

4 so that 

2 1 tor 

2 to / in order to 

3 so that 

4 in order la f to 
3 Cor 

6 to / in order to 

7 so that 

6 in order to / to 

Speaking - The perfect technology 

This actMty gives the students the opportunity to be creative. As they work, monitor and 
hefp with vocabulary. When reporting back on then- ideas they shouFd use the Fanguage for 
expressing purpose in the FunciionaJ English section. Some groups may mention either free 
flight or pilotless aircraft, thus dealing with the problems of pilotHsoni roller communications 
by eliminating either controllers or ptots. For more background information on these 
concepts, see the introductory teacher's notes io this unit, ff sludenls do nol mention these 
points, you could introduce them Into the discussion. 
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Section two - 

Flight control systems 

This section deals with a debate on the subject of flight contnd systems and discusses 
to what extent they should be automated. Students fasten to pitots compering the flight 
control systems o i two well-known aircraft. The difference in these systems reflects a 
debate which has taken place between the two major constructors. Airbus and Boeing 
The section teaches toe language function of rephrasing and vocabulary for safely, 
FinaJty students practise (he sounds /W and /p/. 


1 Mote Ihal the Airbus A320 is famous as the first fly-by-wire passenger jet 10 enter into 
service, in ihe late 1 980$, This new flight control system for ewii aviation caused quite a 
controversy at the time, particularly the override feature (discussed In Activity 3 below). 

1C 2 & 3 A 

£ When answering Question i, She students niay interpret fiy-by-wre differently. Some will think 
oi 1 as a system where the technology has uttlmale control, others will consider that toe pitol 
can always override the commands. This paint wifi be explored Putty in too fastening activity 
which follows. 

3 Pitots of civilian passenger aircraft are 1 rained to fly safely si oil times and to avord any kind 
of risk, no mailer how minimal. For Shis season there are strict limits on the manoeuvres 
they are permitted to perform. They are obliged to keep wilhin ihese entirely sale lim'rts, 

in other words to remain wilhin the envetope, Their aircraft has the capability to fly 
outside this pro-denned flight envelope, but it is only lest pilots, flying The aircraft without 
any passengers cm board, who are authorized to do $ 0 . When the flighi control systom 
I'neir prevents a pilot from moving outside the High! envelope, we can say that there are 
built-in //rrirfs. A system which allows too pitot to exceed these built-in limits in exceptional 
circumstances grants the pilot uffrmafe control To exercise this ultimate control, the pitot 
needs to be able to take toe decision to override the flight control system, though this 
should be an extremely rare decision. 

1 ultimata control 

2 capability 

3 huill-in limils 

4 override 

4 - * 1 b An airline usually consults its experienced pilots before any decision to purchase new 
aircraft. Buying aircraft is the twggsst investment that any airline makes and ii certainly wishes 
to have the support ol its pilots. 

Feedback from pilots is also sought by constructors when they are developing a new Type of 
aircraft. The investment of constructors ts even greater, and while toe potential customer is 
ihB airline, the constructor? know that no aircraft can be considered as suitable for purchase 
without the support of pilots. Mote that toe Boeing 777 and the Airbus A320 are also very 
different in terms of their capacity and range. The S777 carries more passengers and is a 
tong haul aircraft while the A32Q ts tor short haul use. If you are teaching pilots, you could ask 
Them to define toe* dream aircraft and lheir kJeaa flighi control system. 

Whether teaching pilots or controllers, they may be interested in comparing the new Airbus 
A3S0 with the new Boeing 7B7. Both aircraft are tar toe tang haul market but there are major 
dfflerences m their conception, representing different visions of how crril aviation will devetop 
in future years. This could lead to a very flvefy debate. 

1 Because they ana going to upgrade their fleet and Jean wants an experienced pilot’s 
opinion on the two oplions. 

3 Airbus 320 and Boeing 777 

3 As examples of the advantages and disadvantages of built■ in protection. 

A He thinks they are both extremely safe. 
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** M Listening script 

J = Jean - airline employee*, M == Hetiinet - pilot 

J M^hnwi... can i have a w<xd? 

M Sure. Jsan. Hdw can I help you? 

J Well, you know me airi™ is upgrading ifte Hoot... 

I was woodBfing. whar's your opinion on the two 

OpIitXtS. 

M They'ie looking al the Boeing 777 and She Airbus 
A3£ti, aren't they? 

J That's right 

M W^H both of them are very sophisticated vehicles 
- ihey both use fiy-by^wire technology. 

J Sorry Metimei - can you iust explain vtfiai %-&Y j 
wire' means? 

M In □ Hy-by-wrE axcraft, !he pilot manoeuvres 
I he aircraft by Operating a computer. But in a 
conventional aircraft, the pilot uses a control column 
that is physirasy linked to Ihe control surfaces. 

J So If the A320 and 7 77 are both fly-by- wire, what Is 
ihe difference? 

M The 777 ha® an override function. 

J I'm not sum wfta! you mean by 'an override 
lunctioo', 

M OK - ills a system lliat Stows Ihe pilot to ignore the 
built-in ftmlts. 

J OK- 

M On the other hand, the A320 has buiil-in protection. 

J Wiiat do you mean? 

M in other words, the Airbus computer doesn't alJow 
pilots lo do anything dangerous. There an? limits on 
the Airbus So tnciease safely. 

J So basically, on an Arbus the compute* has 
ultimate control, end on the Boeing 777 the pilot 
decides. 

M That's correct. 

J Can you give me an example? 

M For example, computers stop the pilot eUmbihg 
mom than 3CP, so lhal the plana doesn't stall. And 
Ihera are protections to prevent overspeed. That is r 
it stops the p4ot from going faster than is safe. 

«i So lhal makes it safer, right? 

M Wen, in my opinion, wiien you fu% automate and 
protect line system, you reduce the pilot “s capability, 
To put i| another way. sometimes ihe aircraft shook* 
□Haw manual conliol. I mean, you shouldn't limit 
the pull-up capability, for example, to miss another 
plane oc Eho ground. Al the Habsham airshow for 
example* built-^n proteclcm didn't allow 1 he pilot to 
pull up. and the plane crashed. Bui sometimes built- 
in proleclion can prevent an accident ... a Boeing 
757 hi! a mountain in Colombia, because the crew 
didn'i retract ihe speed brakes as Ihey combed. The 
speed brakes on an A320 relrad aromatically. 

J It seems that ihere are good arguments on both 
sides. 

M Welt, yes - they're both extremely sate. 


5 ** IS 

\ fly-by-wine 

2 pitot 

3 pun up 

4 keeping the speed brakes on 


Functional English - Saying things 
another way 

1 “MS This is of particular importance for pitots and controllers , as 
they need lo rephrase what they say when they ore nos understood 
the First time, or simply confirm lhal they have been understood. After 
completing She activity you could ask them to describe a situation where 
they would need or have needed such language. 

T explain what, means 5 you give me 

2 sure what you B That is 

3 olherworote 7 it anolher way 

4 basically 

2 It is likely that your students use ihe same comrrcunlcatlon systems. 

If this is the case, ask one of them to play the role of someone who 
doGsn'l unbensland and to ask a lo! of questions for clanfication. 

Vocabulary - Safety 

*-* 15 Multiple answers are possible so Emphasize to the students lhal 
they need to listen carefully for Ihe combkelpans used in the listening. 

As a vocabulary extension activity, you couto also ask them to explore 
lha alternative combanaftens that cauld occur in another context 
(e.g. avoid anything dangerous, limit the pitot's capability, etc). 

1 do 4 prevent 7 allow 

2 increase 5 make & fimit 

3 stop 6 reduce B prevent 


Pronunciation - /b/ and ipl 

1 ^ 16 


1 B 

2 A 3 A 

4 

B SB 

SB 7 B & A 

16 Listening script 

1 pofi 

3 lab 

5 

lap 

7 staple 

2 bai 

4 pet 

B 

beg 

8 bit 


2 / 3 ‘ * 16 While making the distinction between these sounds is easy 
Tof some students, others find it difficult. You could Try the following 
technique To help (hem understand Ihe difference: 

Hold a piece oF paper in Irani of your mouth. When you make the /fY 
sound it should move, but when you make ihe /b/ sound it should stay 
perfectfy still, Try this wilh the words In Ihe activity. 

4 You onu-d ask sludcnts to record Ihnmsdves saying the sentences 
alter they have practised Ihem, When they listen to their recordings, 
ask Them if they are satisfied lhal they have pnxk»ced the np/ and rt>/ 
sounds corracsly. II they Ihink they can do better, let I hem make another 
recording. 

Speaking 

For Question 1 k students will probably say lhal both systems are bow 
accepted as being perfectly sale. While small aircraft continue lo use 
mechanical control systems, Ihe extra weight involved would not be 
appropriate for a modem Jet airliner. 

For Question 2, studants might talk about the possibility Lhal commercial 
aircraft may be flying without pilots on board in fifty years' lime. See the 
introductory teaching notes to this unit for more discussion of this. 
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UNIT 3 


Section three - 
Instrument blackout 

Tilts section features an incident in wftteh an electfrcel failure occurred with the 
temporary loss of (light control systems. White h gsoms to be quite a frightening 
Option, modem aircraft have multiple back-up systems to cope with such 
an event, The section teaches ihe language function of giving nstrudions and 
students practise sentence stress. 


1 Ask students to worts in pairs and discuss the following 
questions: VTtfiaf can a pilot do when instruments on board 
faii? What hind of back-up is available on fly-fry-wfre aircraft 
In the case of a system failure? 

Note That it is easier to generate discussion m large classes 
in response to such open-ended questions, as there is more 
chance that some students wil have interesting knowledge 
or experience to share with the group. In a small class, 
there is a possMity that no one has arching to say. It is a 
good idea in a very small group to have back-up questions 
available. You wilt quickly gel to know students wall in a 
small Class and thus you can prepare questions or activities 
tailored to their specific needs. 

ID 2 F 3 A 4 G 5 B 6C 7E 

2 You can teedback on this activity by asking the students to 
explain the function of each item to you. This Is a good way 
to check if they are capable of explaining, these items to a 
non-specialist, and you may also find that It greatly improves 
your own knowledge of the cockpit systems, Encourage 
the students to use the language used to express purpose, 
studied in Section 1, and the language of rephrasing, studied 
in Section 2- 

upper / lower ECAM displays - a system in Airbus cockpits 
that allows ihe crew to monitor aircraft systems and any 
failures that occur 

autopilot - a system that automatically calculates the amounl 
of thrusl needed 

radio management panel - a set of controls for managing 
radio communications 

primary / secondary (light displays ~ computer screens 
that allow the crew to monitor essential flight data such as 
attitude, air speed, etc. 

speed, attitude and attitude display - a computer screen that 
allows the crew lo monitor this data 

3 2 h 3 f 4 i 5c 6a 7d Sg 9b 

4 M 17 This initial comprehension activity is designed to 
check that students have understood iha main events. Note 
fine phrase to entora holding pattern. This means that the 
aircraft will not land immediately, but will wait {circling} until 
the pitots have checked that everything ha OK to land. 

1b 2a 3c 


# 17 Listen fng script 

PNF = pilot non-flying, C = controller, PF = pitot flying 

PNF Brest. M24G. Request descent. 

C M246. Cleared, descend FL 150. 

PF What the The lights have gone. And we've (ost ihe 
autopilot ... and autothmst ! have manual control. 

PNF The engines sound OK. The pnn iary Highs displays have 
gone. 

PF I can't see the standby horizon. But I can Just make out the 
horizon outside. I’ve got centred of the atfiiude. Cel Centre 
and tell them wtiai's happening. Declare an emergency 
and tell them what's happened., si 

PNF MAYDAY, MAYDAY, MAYDAY M246. Wo have a system 
failure “ our Eights are not working and our displays are 
down, i dcn'i think they're receiving us because Ihe radio's 
tost its power. 

FF OK, lets try to gat the system going again. 

PNF So if I shine my flashlight on the EGAM ,, that’s better 

PF Try rebooting the system. 

PNF The instructions are on the lower screen. 

PF Tvs gel control and communications. Foiicw the 
Hnstmctiona step by step. 

PNF QK, I can only access kie hstrucirans one at a lime. 

PF First, road the instruction, Then faiow it. Check ft before 
you delete it. 

PNF OK, so ... nstruction number one says .,, 

Number sight didn't help. 

PF Whet's the next instruction? 

PNF So ... lei's try number nine ... Ahl The system's back on 
line We've gel power. 

PF Fight First, iry lo contact ATG so they know cur silualion. 
Ask for a holding pattern. Then we can try to seo what 
went wrong. 


5 **17 This activity provides practice m undemanding Ihe 
details of what happened. Ybu may wish lo got students lo 
work in groups to answer the questions. If necessary, play 
the recording a third time. 

1 Because they are Ifyirtg at night and she llbght deck lights 
are not working. 

2 The autothrusl, autopilot, flight deck lighting and primary 
flight displays 

3 Because the aircraft radio has no power. 

4 On the tower ECAM screen 

5 Nine 
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6 Equipment used by both pilots and controllers is becoming r™ and more reliable and It 
is possfote that your students never experience technics problems at work, fn this case, 
students should stilt be able to answer part 2 of Question 1 m relation to technology al 
work, because there ought to be procedures in the case of equipment failure (even if ii 
never fails). 


Functional English - Giving instructions 

^ IB Kioto that the language used in the dialogue is very d-.recl. Imperative forms and 

simple but clear sequencing connectors are used. This is typical of an emergency 

situation where pilots need Lo think and react quickly. 

When students have finished the activity, review the following grammar points: 

* The difference between fry to do and try doing something: the former Is used when 
you make an effort to do something which is difficult, but you might not actually bn 
able to doit. Tt*e latte* ssused whan you experiment by doing something in order to 
sea whether or not It will so*ve your problem, 

* The imperative form oF tho verb I'the same as the Infinitive form) 

* Sequencers: first (when you begin) / next - then - after that faM similar meanings) / 
finatfy (when you finish) / before - after (opposite meanings) 

1 Call: tell 

2 Try rebooting 

3 First, Then, before 

4 next 

5 try to 


** IB Listening script 


1 Galt Centre and tell Shorn what's happening, 

2 Try rebooting the system. 

3 First, read the instruction. Then follow ft. Check it before you defete it. 

4 What's the next instruction? 

£ First, try to conlact ATC so they know our situation 


Pronunciation - Sentence stress 1 

** IB Some students are nqj comfortable when they carVt hear and understand every 
word In a sentence, particularly if their First language doesn'i have sentence stress. Point 
out to students that ihe words they can hear are almost certainly the most important 
for conveying meaning. Finally, reassure sham shai they are not expected to reproduce 
similar stress patterns in their own speech. They wi*l ba period ly comprehensible when 
speaking wilh a neutral stress pattern, 



Speaking 

Tliis aclwity provides free practice of the functions] language and vocabulary from this 
section. You could remind Ihe sludenls df the functional language learnt in Section 2 for 
rephrasing and encourage them iq use n in their dialogues. This activity offers the stude-nts 
the chance to be creative and posslbty humorous. You could ask some or all pars lo perform 
a dialogue tor the whole dass. or in larger - classes, put students in groups and ask pairs to 
perform their dialogue lor their group. 
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UNIT 3 


Section four - Language development 


Functional English - Expressing purpose Vocabulary - Communications 


1 a f 3 j J h 5c 3b 7 b 3a 9 g 10 d 

Saying things another way 

2 1 Do you mean (hat (he radar is out of order? 

2 Lot mo clarify whal I'm trying to say. 

3 CouW you just explain whai 'unlawful interference' 
means? 

4 So basically, you need lo continue wilh your current 
heading. 

5 What do you mean? 

6 Could you give me an explanation? 

7 I'm not sure- that I understand. 

8 Can you give me an example? 

2 En other words, the computer doesn't allow the pilot to % 
manually. 

10 To pul It another way, we have a serious- problem, 

Giving instructions 

3 1 c 6 e 

2 g 7 i 

3 a 8 f 

4 j 9 h 

5 d to b 


1 1 speak, message 

2 sand, routine 

3 voce, understand 

4 text, words 

6 communications, congestion 

5 select, pro-formatted 

7 detrvaf 

8 responses, sequence 
2 give, repetition 

1D missed, transmissions 

Vocabulary from the unit 


1 

help 

5 

avoid 

2 

have 

6 

afford 

3 

required 

7 

allow t permit 

4 

need / have 

8 

allow / permit 

1 

features 

7 

needed 

2 

Developed 

a 

simplrfies 

3 

relies on 

2 

allows 

4 

display 

10 

focus 

5 

utilizes 

11 

eliminate 

6 

adjusted 

12 

employ 




- > 

PH0T0C0PIABLE ACTIVITY 

This text is a report of a computer crash which occurred in 2004, affecting Ihe UK afr traffic 
control system. The computer crash mainly greeted the south-east ol England, around the 
London area, which is also the most congested pan of the system. Although the computer was 
out ol service lor less than an hour, the event caused much disruption. I’ was also bad publicity 
for MATS, (he UK air traffic control service, whrch is alien criticised. Most of mis crifeism is due to 
Ihe fact ihai il is privatized. Many people, both inside and outside the UK, beleve that air traffic 
control should always be a public service. 


The first activity is a general comprehension check. Make sure that all students have the correct 
answers and have understood the report before moving on to the discusson activity. Answers in 
ihe discussion activity may vary greatly and some of the questions might generate a lively debate 


Key 

1 was badly hit 

2 were also nastricled 

3 was not seriously affected 
A were advised 

5 was operating 

6 was an isolated event 

7 was not compromised 

B was a similar occurrence 
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1 Complete the text below with the following phrases and was or were. 


an isolated event 
a similar occurrence 
badly hit 

not compromised 


operating 
advised 
also restricted 
not seriously affected 


COMPUTER CRASH CAUSES 
MASSIVE mSRUPTHM IN AIR TRAFFIC 

A computer crash yesterday morning caused delays for lens of thousands of air passengers. 

The United Kingdom's air traffic control system (1)_by the computer crash p 

with traffic being worst affected at Heathrow, Gat wick. Manchester and Stansted airports, 

Heathrow airport, which usually handles more than a thousand flights per day reported an 

average two-hour delay on departing flights. Arrivals at the same airport (2)_ 

During the morning, controllers at Gatwick airport were only able to handle around ten outbound 
flights per hour, whereas normally they deal with 30 to 4 0. While Manchester airport 

(3)_ r Stansted airport reported that it was operating at just 60% capacity in 

the morning. Passengers planning to fly to or from these airports yesterday (4>_ 

to contact their airline before leaving home. 

The computer system, which crashed just after 6 am, (5)_again within an 

hour, NATS (National Air Traffic Services) declared that there were no further problems once the 

system returned, and they assured the public that it (6)_which would not be 

repeated. They emphasized that safety (7)_at any moment during 

the breakdown. 

Critics of the British air traffic control system blame the privatization of NATS for this latest 
problem. They point out that this is not the first time that something like this lias happened. 

In the summer of 2000 there (8)____. 


2 Work in pairs, Discuss the following questions, 

1 What do you think could have caused this computer crash? 

2 What do you think would have happened if the computer failure had lasted longer? 

3 Do you agree with the idea that the breakdown might have been a result of the privatization 
of the UK system? 

4 What procedures are there in your workplace in the event of computer failure? 

5 What training do you receive in order to deal with computer failure? 

6 Do you think there need to be more systems in place to deal with computer failure? 


AVIATION ENGLISH TEACHER'S BOOK 
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UNIT 4: ANIMALS __ 

| SUBJECT BACKGROUND: 

ANIMAL HAZARD S IN AV I A T10 N 


Introduction 

Aifports and ainways nglyrally attracl binds and other animals, 
as they offer wide open spaces with a mWmtm of buildings 
around, if animals are not kepi away from runways, then the risk 
(hat they wii mlerfene with an aircraft on take-off is high, and this 
can have very serious consequences. Airports typically attempt 
to make (heir environment less attractive to arwals, 


Bird strikes and other runway hazards 

In avialion, bird strikes refer (o incidents in which aircraft 
collide wilh birds, While one might think that bird strikes are 
unfortunate for the birds who ane very unlikely to survive 
such collisions, they are m fact a serious safety hazard for 
aircraft and have caused fatal accidents as well as significant 
damage to airplanes. Quite simply, airplanes travel so fast 
lhai birds are unable (o see them in time and avoid (hem. 
While bird strikes can occur a( any time, even white cruising 
al high altitudes, in the vast majority of cases they occur 
when airplanes are flying al less than 3,0DO ft aa this is where 
moss birds are to be found. For large passenger airliners 
the danger is greatest just after take-off or when com ing, in 
to land. The principal danger is that of a bird being sucked 
inloone of the engines (known as engine ingestion] This 
significantly affects the airplane's performance or can even 
cause ft to crash. When it’s a case of a multiple strike 
(ingestion of a flock of birds), these risks are more serious 
still. QHen the safest course for a pilot who auspecis damage 
in one of the engmes is to shut il down and follow the same 
procedures as in a case of engine failure. The incident 
in Section 3 illustrates the normal emergency procedure 
whereby the pilot, having experienced a multiple strike, shuts 
down (he affected engine and plans so return to the airport. 

Airports often emit high frequency sounds to frighten the 
binds away. Measures such as this can provide short-term 
solutions, but Often the birds return. Consent vigilance is 
required on ihe part of airport personnel (those who carry 
out runway inspections In particular) and plots who are 
airborne. They can alert coni rollers whenever they Spot flocks 
of birds that may threaten other aircraft. 

Aircraft manufacturers also have an important role to play 
and they try to minimize the damage that birds might cause 
to the engines or other parts of Ihe aircraft. The cockpit 
windshield, for example, on a commercial airliner needs to 
be fully resistant to cdtteians with even the largest ol birds. 

While birds are the most significant hazard around runways, 
they are not the only one, and the leading passage in Section 
1 gives an overview of hazards caused by other animals. 


Objects or debris on the runway can be just as lethal as 
animal, aircraft or vehicle Intrusions. In 2000, a small piece of 
titanium debris from a recently departed aircraft (about 50 cm 
long by 3 cm wide) an a runway at Paris Charles de Gaulle 
airport caused a tyre burst and engine fife ol a departing 
Concorde, leading to the deaths of 104 people. The lessons 
of this accident have led to an increased frequency of 
runway inspections at many locations. 

Engine failure 

There are many demands on aircraft engines. First they 
need to generate a great deal of power to provide sufficient 
thrust, the force that moves an aircraft lorward. The engines 
operate at maximum power during lake-off. but even during 
other pliar.es of flight, such as cruise, they operate at high 
power settings. An engine should not add too much extra 
weight to an aircraft and Should be of Such a design and 
shape that minimizes drag (the reading force caused by Ihe 
passage of the airplane through the air). Engines gtso need 10 
support fuel efficiency and be capable of operating effectively 
at extreme temperatures. Finally, there is increasing pressure 
on engine designers to minimize damage to the environment. 

The most important requirement tor an engine is that it 
should be reliable Engine failure has potentially very serious 
consequences for a single-engine airplane. A lot of (he 
basic training for pilots of such aircraft deals with how to 
make safe emergency landings m such situations, basically 
gliding the airplane that has tost ail power. Tins becomes 
much more difficult in mountainous terrain or ever water, 
There are thus certain areas where flying a Single-engine 
aircraft is highly risky and in Europe it is a requirement that a 
passenger jet be a twin - engine 

When one engine teife on a twin-engine airplane, and despite 
improving levels of engine reliability this does happen on 
commercial jets, it is usually a fairly routine procedure to 
divert to the noarest airport (a pilot will always nave, as part 
ol the flight plan, a list of suitable diversionary airports). The 
pilot can also sometimes reach (he scheduled destination. It 
all depends on his / her position and fuel situation. 

One of (he most dangerous times for an engine to fail 
is during take-off, on a twin-engine aircraft the thrust is 
unbalanced and the pilot will have to take immediate action 
to correct this. In some circumstances the pilot may be 
able to abort take-off (this is authorized if levelling at less 
than the decision speed, termed VI ), but if travelling at 
higher gpeed then the required (and safest) procedure is to 
lake-off in any case. This was the case with the Concorde 
accident mentioned above, where the pilots knew (hey 
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had a problem before lifting off, Exceptionally, a captain 
has the authority to go against this and abort take-off, 
but with the aircraft travelling too test the consequences 
may be very serious and it's a decision that will need to be 
justified afterwards. That's not to say that Ihe recommended 
decision to continue take-off might not have equally serious 
or worse consequences. 

Failure of one engine on a four engine airplane, at least while 
Cruising, should not be SO threatening. If a pilot is worried 
at>out the unbalanced thrust, he / she may take the decision 
to shut down the corresponding engine on the other wing 
and fly reasonably safety on I wo engines. 

In an incident in February 2005 on a four-engine Boeing 
747, a British Airways captain had to shut down one engine 
just after lake-off from Los Angeles. Rather than deciding to 
return to the airport, he chose to fty on across Ihe Atlantic 
on three engines and landed safely in Manchester. The US 
controters expressed their surprise at this decision but the 
pilot had the full backing of British Airways. The incident was 
the subject of much debate amongst experts. 

Animals on board 

Dangerous animals would never be allowed to travel in the 
cabin of a passenger jet, though they might be transported 
in ihe hold or on a special cargo night. International rules 
on transporting animals by air are strict and the only kind 
accepted on board are household pets, typically cats 
and email dogs. Even then the number accepted on any 
particular flight is limited (advance reservation required), 0 
health certificate has to be produced and a special fee will be 


charged. This is sometimes higher than the accompanying 
passenger's fare. Some airlines refuse to accept any animals 
at all. While airlines are primarily concerned wilh safely 
issues, there are also regulations concerning the welfare of 
the animal being transpertod. 

Shipping animals in the hold or sending them by cargo is 
different, but still subject to strict regulation. The animals are 
much toss likely to cause any disruption lo Ihe safe operation 
of the flight, prodding they are properly secured. In ihe 
incident with the lion having broken out of its cage m Section 
2, this was obviously not the case. The welfare of the animats 
being transported is also a key concern, 

Horses are not an uncommon c^rgo and often an extremely 
valuable one (wht^n considering Ihe worth of a racehorse or 
the horses that participate in show jumping). Transporting 
horses safely and wilh a minimum of stress (they can be 
badly affected by this} is a task which requires expertise. 

They are not generally sedated as this can be harmful. The 
recommended procedure is that the horse travels with its 
groom, who can comfort It as necessary during the (light and 
provide it with the right amounts of food and water. If horses 
became seriously upset, they could cause a safety risk to She 
operation of a flight, so horses are never flown on Ihe same 
airplane as passengers. Riots and air traffic controllers do 
sometimes need to adjust their procedures accordingly. Pilots 
are strongly advised to ascend and descend at a gradual rate 
{so as not to disturb a horse's balance), Air traffic controllers 
are advised to ensure as far as pebble that delays to any 
night wilh horses aboard be kepE lo a minimum. 

The transportation of horses is a lucrative market with healthy 
profits to be made by the operators. 


^ * 

L 


An unusual sighting ... 

Controller (to aircraft that just landed)! Bear right, next intersection 
Pilot: Roger, we have hum in sight. 
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Section one - 
Wildlife on the ground 

This section deals with the problem of wildlife around airports, It teaches the 
vocabulary necessary Id describe the k*nds of problems thal can occur as well as 
vocabulary dialed to the sscunty measures laken to control the problems. The 
section aJso l eaches I he language (unci ion ol expressing necessity. 


1 Before students open their books, ask Them to brainstorm with Iheir partner which animals, 
Span from binds, can cause pnoblEms at an airport. Walk around and help them wilh any 
vocabulary that ihey need. Ask Them also lo make a brief note of the problem each parlicuiar 
animal might cause. 

After students have matched me slories and checked their answers, ask lhem to discuss The 
following questions in pairs. 

In which of the four stones was there a potential danger tor aircraft? (A and D) 

Htfraf specific measures can you think of to tackle these problems where aircraft are at risk? 
[Suggested answers; poison She rabbits / have a system in place to ensure animats on board 
are properly secured) 

Alier students have completed this .activity write the following vocabulary on Ihe board' 
ground crew, unloading, bulkhead, concourse, smugglers, cargo hold, cargo handlers. Ask 
students to find and underline these words in the siories. Then ask thorn lo try and deduce 
their meanings from the contexts, discussing these deductions in pairs. Be ready to exptain 
any words that ihey don't know or are unsure of, Note fhat bulkhead ts a wall separating (ha 
sections inside an aircmtl. 

1 B 2D 3 C 4 A 

2 Whan answering chose iwo questions students may talk about binds and the dangers of hird 
strikes This area is dealt with in Section 3, so try to elicit examples involving other animals. 
Point out that the second question asks about problems at ground level, 

tn groups, ask students to think of two problems involving animals based on real events and 
invent one problem. When feeding back to the class, the other students have to guess which 
problem was invented. 

For each real problem mentioned, ask about any preventative measures that were pul 
into place. 

3 Ask students to close iheir books and discuss ihe Following pre-readng questions- 

L^haf kind of wildlife incidents do you think are experienced in US airports and how serious 
are they? 

Can you guess what percentage of wildlife incidents are caused by birds? 

Do you thmk wildlife incidents tn the US are increasing tn freouency? W?y / Why not? 

Ttven let students read the text to see ii their predictions wane nght as wglE as to find out what 
the figures given m the activity refer to. 

Note the terni .go around In the Hrsl paragraph, This is used when a pilot decides ii is nol safe 
lo land and applies full power to climb again and re-enter the circuit around Ihe airport. Hole 
also that the text confirms that The major threat to safety is caused by birds, as they account 
for 97% of incidents involving wildhfe. 

2 the weight of a coyote 

3 people injured from 1990 lo 2Q0S by planes hitting w>ldlifc 

4 losses caused by this type of incident 

5 1tia percentage ol this type of incident involving birds 
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4 Sentence 3 is false because incidents actually increased fourlold between 1990 and 2005. You could 
35 k studenis why they think such a major i ncrease occurred and what they think the implications are. 

In fact this does nol necessarily mean nsks are increasing. As the text pants out, ar* traffic increased 
significantly during (his period and pitots are more likefy now to report incidents involving wvldlite, 
indicating an improvement in safoly. 

IF 2 F 3 F AT 5T 

Vocabulary - Security measures 

IB 2 C 3 G 4 F 50 6E 7A 

Functional English - Expressing necessity 

1 Ask students to dose their books and write the two sentences on tha board. After they have found 
ihe answers, ask them to explain the difference between the two structures. Then lei them read the 
explanation in the book to See li they wore right. 

Explain that we can also use need to with the pronoun they, as :n they need to. when we are not sure 
who will improve or lix something. 

1 needed to go 

2 need scaling away 

3 1 For information on whai the students may say about avoiding bird stakes, you can refer to the 

introductory leaching notes In this unit. Avoiding birds and animals is an important camponant oi 
She initial training for both pilots and controllers. 

2 When discussing security measures students should mako use ot the words presented in the 
vocabulary section. Ask students about the ethical aspects of some of these (Treasures, for 
Example, the use of poison, They may know of some situations where wiJdtife is protected or where 
some security measures are not aulhorized for ethical reasons. 
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Section two - 
Animals on the Loose 

The emphasis in this section shifts towards dangers caused by animate on board. 
The listening comprehension activity deals with an incident in which a lion breaks 
loose in the cargo hold. The section teaches the language functions of expressing 
preferences and explaining unknown words. In the pronunciation activity, the way in 
which words run together in a sentence is illustrated. 


1 When students have completed this matching activity, tell them that these pictures ere all 
connected with the incident they will listen to. Ask them to work in pairs to construct a 
plausible scenario. Encourage them to be imaginative and give them a chance to share their 
slories with the class. 

1C 2D 3 E 4 A 5 F 6 B 

2 Answers to these questions may differ depending on what the students knew about the 
transportation of animals. They might mention horses (see introductory notes to Shis unrt). 
They may wish to discuss the regulations relating to the transportation of animals. Sonne 
supplementary questions yog could ask are: 

What animals maybe transported in the passenger cabin? 

What are the regulations on the introduction of animals to the cabin? 
tVftat animals can bo transported in the hold? 

What are the rules governing the transportation of animals in the hold? 

For suggested answers, see the introductory notes to this unit. 

3 ^ 19 

1 A lion is escaping from a cage in the hold. 

2 The lk>n escapes. 


^19 Listening script 

Pi = pilot 1, P2 = pilot 2, G1 / 2 = ground 1 / 2 

Pi OK, that's the pre-flight checklist finished. Is (he cargo nearly ready? 

P2 Yes, the containers for the next leg are loaded. I think the ground handlers are with the fork-lift 
truck unloading the animals now. I'll go and check on progress. 

PI OK. We need lo push back in twenty minutes really, at five pasi one. i don't want to miss cur 
slot. 

P2 Hey, how's it going down here? Mearty needy? 

Gi We've got a problem in the afi hoklE A cage door is damaged, and one of the tiers is breaking 
out of its cage! 

P2 Is everyone OK? 

G1 Yes, everybody^ safe - we got out quickly and dosed the door behind us. Whai should 
■we do? 

P2 I'd rather know what's going on in there before I make any decisions, Thas is what I'd like you 
to do - open the door quickly, assess (he situation, and close it again, 

G1 Well... OK. Therehe is. He'shallway cart. 

G2 Look - (he cage lock's broken off. And also the thing that holds the door on to the cage 
Is broken. 

Gi The hinge? Yes, that's broken too. So we've got a cargo net for catching him, but someone's 
go! to get in and throw it over him. 

P2 Look, I don't want anyone to put themselves in oanger, I'd prefer to get some help with this. 
We need a vel. 

G1 I agree. Oh no - he r S Out. Dose the door again, quick! 
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4 ** 19 


1 outbound 

2 art 

3 unloading 

4 push back, 13QS 

5 have a look 

6 Bock, hinge 

7 a vet 

Functional English - Expressing preferences 

1 After students have completed this activity and checked their 
answers, provide some explanation of Ihis language function 
as follows: 

* I want to ~ I'd tike to {thrs is more polite) 

* Td ratoer - Ttf prefer to {comparative sense - both are 
used when one course of action is chosen in preference 
to another) 

* Negative forms: 

1 don 't want to 

f wouldn 't tike to 

I'd rather not (NOT / wouldn't rather] 

I'd prefer not to (NOT I wouldn't prefer to} 

All of these structures, both positive and negative, are 
followed by a verb in its infinitive form. 

Both J wanf to and rtf like to often contain a subject before 
to. when you want someone other than yourseir to carry cut 
the action, e.g. I want to cook the dinner now. ZI want you to 
cook the dinner now- 

i'd like to test tors engine. Zt 'd tike the maintenance team to 
fee? this engine . 

t don't want to 

2 'd rather 

3 'd like you to 

4 don't want anyone to 

5 ’d prater to 

2 F * 20 Ask students il they can expaain what is happening to 
the word to in this structure and wtiy. (It is unstressed. If you 
didn't know if was there, you probably wouldn't hear 4. but 
the sentences are perfectly comprehensible without to.) 


** 20 Listening script 


1 I don't want to miss our Slot, 

2 I'd rather know what’s going on m there before I make 
any decisions, 

3 This is what I'd like you to do ... 

4 i don't want anyorte to put themselves in danger. 

5 I’d prefer to get some help with this. 


3 1 want to work 

2 prefer not to do 

3 prefer to be 

4 want us to clean 

5 kke to cut 

6 like to grve 

7 prefer people to speak 

8 wants to do 

9 like mo to repeat 
IQ "d rather work 

4 When students read the sentences they have written to their 
partner, encourage fhom to ask each other questions about 
the reasons behind Lherr statements. 

.Ask students to change partners several times and repeat 
the discussions. 

Pronunciation - Word endings 

21 This activity is known as back chaining. It is a good way 
to raise awareness of how native speakers of English pin 
words logelher. Awaranqss of (he way in which words join 
together shoufd aid the students in their comprehension of 
natural speech. 


^ 21 Listening script 


1 This is going to make us. fate. 

2 We've got a problem in the hold. 

3 What cto you think we should do? 


Functional English - Explaining 
unknown words 

1 This is one of the most critical language functions we can 
teach to pilots and controllers. Communication breakdown 
can occur if one key word is misunderstood between a pilot 
and contralto The ability to paraphrase is crucial. Sometimes 
nerthef party may be aware of the conect word in English. 
This is not serious if they can use other words to adequately 
describe what they want to say. 

If necessary, review the structures with the students: 

Af's made of + material 
It's something for ■+ -ir\g 
IVs used to +- verb 

The thing that +- verb jthird person singular) 

77]rs Is something that + verb jthircs person singular} 

Model the sentences for students by playing a guess-no 
game. Think of an everyday object and give clues using the 
structures until the students guess the object. Ask students 
to repeat with other objects. 

a container 


2 As weP as offering useful practice of the furcctionaf language, 
this activity reviews key vocabulary taught in Ihe unit. 
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UNIT 4 


Section three - 
Bird strike 

This section deals wiih an emergency saiuaison after a bud strike and subsequeni 
engine failure. The inciden! is a lyp.cal one in which an aircraft needs to return lo 
the airjxul ii hag just taken off from. The section teaches Ihe language function of 
saying intentions and there is further illustration of stress patterns within a sentence. 


1 Birds are a very senous hazard and can damage almost any part of an aircraft, As weti as 
engines, the students may mention the windshield. the wings Or the fuselage. 

2 K ^ 22,23,24 Note that Sentence 1 is false because although it was a multipie strike 
involving Sour birds, at least one hit the windshield. When Ihis happens, pilots will have 
difficultly seeing through the windshield afterwards (Sentence 3). This is why the pilots turned 
the wipers on, When one engine has to be shut down, the thrust on each side of the aircraft 
will be unbalanced, it pilots have a greater thrust available en the right hand side of the 
aircraft they wilt find it much easier, and safer, to turn left only. This Is the case in the incident 
illustrated, and this is why Sentence 4 is false. 

IF 2 T 3 T 4 F 


** 24 Listening script 


G 32TH, Say mtentions. 

P N F Whe i a re we going to do? Go around 
to the left? 

PF Yes. i don't intend lo land with this much 
fuel on board. Turn left, dump fuel and gel 
back down. 

PNF We're going to make a tell orbit ol Ihe 
atfiekl S2?H. 

C S27H Gan you make right tuns? 

PNF Negative sir. Right turns will be very hard. 
I'd Puerto turn left. 

C S27H Understand you are unaote 
to make right turns. Turn left at you 
discretion. 

PF OK, We need to dump fuel as soon as 
possible. 

PNF We plan to dump fuel to landing weigtn. 
S27H. 


23 Listening script 

PF That 1 !! a multiple striked 
PNF That was four birds! 

Engine number one is sl*i running, 

PF Where's the power? Wp J re rolling left. 

PN F There's no data on me screen for engine number one. 

PF Wa need to gel wings level, increase thrust on number one. 

PN F Increasing thrust. 

PF 0K r wings level. 

P N F The engine's not running properly 
PF Ills herd to remain level Help me. 

PNF Any power on number one? 

PF I don't know. I can't see any power at ail. The displays read nothing. \ 
think wa need to shut rt down. I *rtend to shut down number one, 
PNF OK, shift down number one. 

PF Shutting down number one 
PNF More power on two and 1 hree. 

Increasing power on two and three. 

PF OK. Can you dean the windshield? Get Ifrose wipers on. 

PNF Wipers on. 

C S27H Mqu Tower. We see flames and smoke from your left engine. 

Ls everything OK? 

PNF No, a txd has gone into Ihe engine. We nrt lots o( birds at 1,900. 
We've tost number one engwie. S27H. 

C S27H Ybur number one engine has ingested binds. Are you declaring 
an emergency? 

PNF Declaring an emergency. We‘m planning on conwg back, S27H. 

C S27H. State persons board. 

PN F Tnree crew members. 

TWFS S27H. State fuel on board 
PNF Er. 194,000 kg. 

PF Holding wmgs level is diHicull, 


** 22 Listening script 

PNF - pilot non-ftying, C = tower, 

PF = pilot flying 

C S2?H. Contact departure 121.75. 
Good day sir 

PNF Contad departure 121,75 527H 
thank you. 

PF Attef take-off checklist. 

PNF After lake-off checklist, complete. 
PF What was that? 

PNF What? 

PF That noise? 
pnf OhlThewfndahteW! 
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3 The amount of fuel on board [Question 2) is a serious problem. This aircraft has just taken off and 
is carrying enough Fuel for the whole flight. This luel creates extra weight and so the aircraft \& too 
heavy to land safely. An immediate landing could be dangerous For the passengers and would 
probably damage the aircraft too. This is why she pilot asks the controller tor permission to circle 
and dump fuel. 

1 1 ,eoo ft 

2 mrookg 

3 There Is loo much fuel on the aircraft. 

4 Make a left orbit of the airfield, dump Fuel and land. 

Pronunciation - Sentence stress 2 

1/2/3/4* 23 Before compiling Activity 1 and 2, ask students the following questions; 

WTwch words genera^y carry fuff stress in a sentence? (the important ones) 

Can you understand a message if you only hear the stressed syffatt&s? {Yes, you can usually 
understand the general wdea.) 

Note that the photocopiable activity on pp 46-47 provides ludhar practFee of sentence stress, 

1/2 1 That 's a mult iple strike ! 

2 That was lout birds ! 

3 £ngino number gna is still Gening. 

4 Where's the c^er? 

5 We're rolling ten. 

6 There's no data on the * or BPS™ number ooa. 

7 We need to get wings level . 

a In crease thrust on number eus, 

9 Ih^rea^ing thOJSl 

Functional English - Saying intentions 

1 *24 This language luncton needs lo be used by pilots and understood by cnntitrtlers. In a 

non-routine situation, a controller will ask a pilot, What are your intentions? Note that the controller 
tglts the pilot. Turn left at your discretion, effectively authorizing the pilot to turn left at will. In routine 
flight, through controlled airspace, no turn can be made unless explicitly authorized. The nature of 
the emergency situation moans that the controller will keep other aircraft away from the area and 
can thus allow this pilot more Freedom of movement. This is a necessary measure because the 
reduced control capability of the aircraft moans that the p*Jol would find it difficult to follow precise 
instructions. 

After students have completed (his activity, write the following structures on the board and ask 
students what the difference in meaning is: we're going to / we pirn to/ we intend to/we'cf prefer 
to/we'd ike lo. 

{The first three refer to a dacsion already taken, the other two are more indirect and seek the 
approval of ihe controllea 1 .) 

Ask students whai word Form follows each of the five structures {a ve?b in its infinitive form}. 


1 intentions 

5 

prefer 

2 going 

a 

discretion 

3 intend 

7 

're going to 

4 going to 



2 1 are going 

4 

going to 

2 to ask 

5 

not planning 

3 plan to 

6 

you gomg 

Speaking 




This activity provides controlled praclica of language learnt cn the unit. 
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UNIT 4 


Section four - Language development 


Functional English - Expressing necessity 

1 1 cleaning 

2 to get 

3 repairing 
4. to change 

5 refueling 

6 to come 

7 checking 

8 to park 

9 replacing 
10 to spend 

Expressing preferences 

2 (Suggested answers) 

2 I'd rather travel on a Boeing 787 Piseffillnar, 

3 I'd prefer to make voice irensmissidns 

4 !( ! d] like ie work aJone. 

5 I want to speak my own Eanguage at work, 

6 I'd rather fly short distances. 

7 l{'cfi prefer to pilot a plane without passengers. 

8 I don't want to work shifts. 

9 I wouldn't like dealing / to deal wilh a sick passenger. 
10 I'd miner travel first class, 

Explaining unknown words 

3 1 made ol (d) 

2 something for (a) 

3 used to (b) 

4 something that {f\ 

6 're made (j) 

6 used for (ft) 

7 |he thing (]) 

8 m s used (a) 

9 use to (g) 

10 are used (c) 


Saying intentions and expectations 

4 1 Datalink is Needed to assist pilots in communication. 

2 The controJIar plans lo dear Ihe immediate airspace, 

3 We aim lo dump some fuel before landing, 

4 I estimate our ETTA at 1303 hours, 

5 We expect to land in about an hour. 

6 t r m going to inform passengers cl a detoy. 

7 We' re hoping to lake off in the next available s*ol. 

8 Hie airline company has every intention ol starting an 
invest igatkxi, 

9 Right 245 is expected to depart at 1000 hours. 

10 The flight attendants intend ic go on strike tomorrow. 

Vocabulary - Security measures 

1 i sniffer dog 

2 metal detectors 

3 sensor 

4 Traps 

5 security worker 

6 perimeter fence 

7 CCTV cameras 

8 turd scarer 

9 Poison 

10 police uni! 

2 1 strike 

2 injured 

3 collapse 

4 alert 

5 hots 

6 broken 

7 damaged 

8 ingestion 

9 scratched 
10 bursl 


ZR 


—-» 

PH0T0C0PIABLE ACTIVITY 

This activity raises students" awareness of how much can be understood from just stressed 
syllables. Hand out the dialogue in which only the stressed syllables appear and give students 
a lew minutes to read it. Then ask students to work in pairs and practise ihe dialogue as it 
appears. Reading it aloud should hefp them understand it. 


Finally, ask them to work with their partner and try to write Ihe dialogue in full. When they finish, 
grve them a copy of the key, which they can then compare wilh what they have produced. 


ff iho above reconstruction task seems too difficult for your students, or if time is limited, |usl ask 
students lo work on one segment. 
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PH0T0C0P1ABLE 
^ ACTlVlTt 


1 Read the following dialogue in which only the stressed syllables appear. 
Can you understand what is happening? 

GCS = ground crew supervisor, ATC = air traffic controller 







□ 

□ 

GCS: got / prob_/ flight 

GCS: real_/ sorr_/ man’s / found 

ATC: which / one ? 

ATC: sure? 

GCS: one / just / pushed / back 

GCS: yes / left / team / make / ur _/ call 

ATC: one / go_/ Rome ? 

ATC: pil _/ sure / heard / noi_ 

GCS: right / stop / flight ? 

_ _ ____ ___ _ ------- 

ATC: need / know / wrong 

□ 

GCS: think / man / hold 

ATC: pil_ / right / _bout / noise 

ATC: what ? tell / pii_/_turn / stand 

GCS: yes ? 


ATC: dogs /_caped / cages 


2 Act out the dialogue by reading the stressed syllables with a partner. 
Then discuss what you think is happening. 

3 Working with your partner, try to write the dialogue in full. 

4 Compare your version with the version your teacher gives you. 






□ Key 

Q Key 

GCS: We've got a problem with a flight. 

GCS: I'm really sorry. Our man’s been found, 

ATC: Which one? 

ATC: Are you sure? 

GCS: The one that's just pushed back. 

GCS: Yes. He left the team to make an 

ATC: The one going to Rome? 

urgent call.. 

GCS: That's right. Can you stop the flight? 

ATC: The pilot is sure he heard a noise. 

ATC: 1 need to know what's wrong. 

--~ ^ ~ ~ ~ ^ ^ ~-__r 

mm ajt 

GCS: We think there's a man in the hold. 

Q Key 

ATC: What? I'll tell the pilot to return to 

ATC: The pilots were right about the noise. 

the stand. 

GCS: Oh yes? 


ATC: Some dogs escaped from their cages. 


AVIATION ENGLISH TEACHER'S BOOK 
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UNIT 5: GRAVITY 


SUBJECT BACKGROUND: 

DIFFERENT WAXS^^'^FLY 


How an airplane flies 

To become airborne In the first p^ace, an airplane reclines 
a force shat will push it up into she air. This force is known 
as lift and ft is generated by the wings. An airplane moves 
forward as a result of the Force known as thrust, generated 
by the airplane's engines. The upper surface of an airplane's 
wings ane curved and as She airplane accelerates and moves 
lorward along the runwey, air passes over the upper and 
lower surfaces of the wings. Hie air which moves over Lhe 
upper surfaces has to (ravel further (because of the curvature 
of these surfaces) and therefore moves fester. The pressure 
generated by faster moving air is lower than that generated 
by slower moving air (the Bernoulli principle discovered by 
the Swiss scientist of the seme name in the 18th century). 
Thus if is the higher pressure under the wings which creates 
the fift thal eventually takes lhe airplane into the air. For this to 
happen the airplane must be moving sufficiency fast so that 
the difference in air pressure can overcome the gravitational 
force pushing downwards; that is lhe airplane’s weight. 

When an airplane neauheg ils cruising altitude, lift and weight 
are aciing in equilibrium as are thrust and drag. Drag is the 
reactionary force created by the movement of the airplane 
through me air. 

For manoeuvring and lurning an aircraft, a pilot w?ll rely on 
three bas*c aerodynamical movements, known as roll, 
patch and yaw 

Roll is rotation around the longitudinal axis (the imaginary ime 
from nose to sail) and is controlled by use of the ailerons 
(moveable surfaces of an aircraft's wings). There are two 
ailerons, one on each wing and lhey operate in opposite 
direction®. When the pilot deflects the right aileron upwards 
the right wing will produce less lift. Ai lhe same time the left 
aileron deflects downwards creating greater lift on the teft 
wing, This causes the aircraft to roll lo lhe right. A reverse in 
deployment creates roll so me reft. 

Pilch is rotation around lhe lateral axis {the imaginary line 
connecting lhe wi ngtips) and is controlled by use of the 
elevator The etevator is the moveable surface of the horizontal 
pod of the tail. When the elevator deflects upwards the tal 
moves downwards and the airplane is said to be m a nose- 
up attitude. Defecting she elevator downwards pushes the tail 
upwards and puts the airplane into a nose-down attitude. 

Yaw is rotation around The vertical axis {the imaginary line 
running downwards through lhe cenlre of gravity of the 
aircraft) and i® centrolled by use of the rudder, which is the 
moveable surface pi the vertical part of the tail. Defecting 
lhe rudder surface to the right causes yaw to the right. Left 


rudder defection means yaw to the teft. Thus the rudder on 
an aircraft works in the same way as lhe rudder on a boat or 
ship, from where the word originates. 

These three movements are the essence of controlled fligtil. 
They do not operate in isolation and to turn an aircraft a pilot 
will make use of all three to some degree. 

Hydraulic failure 

Hydraulic failure is very serious, as <1 usually means thal the 
pilot will lose the use of the moveable surfaces which are 
essential for proper flight control. Nevertheless, emergency 
solutions exist in the incident featured in Section 3, lhe pilot 
immediately declares an emergency and plans his return 
to the airport. He is able to make basic turning movements 
by using asym metrics I thrust (setting the two engines to 
produce different degrees of thrush wliereas m a normal 
situation they would be in equilibrium). He has lost, however, 
the ability to turn wtth any degree of precision oo it is still a 
precarious situation. 

Partial or total hydraulic failure can also cause problems with 
ihe landing gear {the wheels). Even if the pilot cannot extend 
l lie tending gear, a safe landing can usuaJly be performed 
but it won't be comfortable for lhe passengers and may 
cause major damage to the aircraft, For more on landing gear 
problems see Unit 9. 

Alternative ways to fly 

(a) Ultralight aircraft 

Taking piloting lessons in a tight aircraft at a (lying dub, wilh a 
view lo obtaining a PPL (Private Pilot's Licence), is usually 
a fairly expansive undertaking and outside the reach of many 
enthusiasts who have a strong desire to fly. The development 
of ultralight (sometimes termed microlight) airplanes was 
a response to lhe increasing demand for cheaper and less 
regulated means of flying. The safety regulations in place 
differ significantly from Gouniry to country and this is a barrier 
lo cross-border flights of librafight airplanes. In tlte US, for 
example, there is no legal requirement lo undertake training 
or obtain a licence in order to fty an ultralight aircraft. II is, 
nevertheless, strongly recommended to undergo proper 
training. Flying ultralight aircraft can be highly dangerous if 
the pilot is not property prepared and the accidents which do 
occur are nearly always a case Of pitot error. The UK takes 
a very different approach from the US in choosing to strictly 
regulate this sector. 
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The ultralight aircraft featured m Section 1 of the unit. the 
GEN-H4, is a new and highly innovative model. Note that 
the article featured advises potential customers to check 
local regulations before purchasjng, m order to ensure ihai 
Ihey would actually be permitted to fly in their own locality. 
Assuming that they are. Ft is also interesting to note that 
they will have to manage the same basic aerodynamical 
movements of roll, pitch and yaw to control their night. 

(bj Gliders 

To the uninitiated, l he L-dea of (lying an aircraft with no engines 
might sound highly dangerous, in (act flying a glider is one 
of the safest ways of becoming airborne providing certain 
sensible precautions are taken. When accidents occur, 
they often involve highly experienced glider pilots who have 
chosen lo fly close to a mountainside in Order to bene Jit from 
the strong air currents available in such areas. Tins is risky. 

For those who are less ambitious ft H s quite a safe leisure 
activity, and you can actually remain in the air (or hours, 
should you wish, providing weather conditions are favourable. 

Gliding is something every pilot needs to know about. This 
is because if you lose power on a single-engine airplane 
the only way to land is to glide downwards. Occasionally 
even large aircraft find themselves in such a situation. This 
occurred on an Airbus A33G in 2001, The flight left Toronto 
bound for Lisbon with 304 people on board. The pilots ran 
out of fuel halfway across I he Atlantic (see the introduction 
to Unit 10 for an explanation as to how this happened). 

They lost nearly all hydraulic control as a result and had to 
rely on a minimal backup system. With no power \ hey found 


themsetvos almost 100 miles from the nearest land (the 
Azores). Incredibly they were able fo glide their Aim us 330 
to a safe landing, with no casualties other than a few minor 
injuries. This Incident demonstrated the value ol training pilots 
for highly unusual and extreme situations. 

(c) Aerobatics 

Aerobatics ss a sporl in which flying manoeuvres are 
demonstrated, sometimes to entertain the public. Aerobatic 
displays may be performed by military pitots or by civilians. 
For military fighter pilots the ability to perform aerobatic 
manoeuvres is part of their training. Aerobatic displays may 
involve individual aircraft: where the full range of manoeuvres 
may be attempted or a group of enplanes Hying in formation, 
in the alter case, the close proximity of several airplanes 
w<ll limit the range of manoeuvres which can be performed, 
though watching a number of airpfenss performing in 
synchronization is a marvellous sight. 

The air race which took place in Istanbul (see Section 2) 
would have been a spectacular sight for the city 's Inhabitants. 
The pifots involved would consider aerobatics as a sport. 

Although there are specialised aerobatic aircraft, many 
regular aircraft are aerobatic capable While some civilian 
pilots may be at least partially trained on these aerobatic 
capable aircraft, learning some basic manoeuvres, the 
profile of a commercial pilot is enlirely different from the 
world champion pilot featured in Section 2. Gommercbai 
pilots spend (heir career® keeping Carefully within a 
predefined, safe flight envelope. 



The true nature of the job ... 

You're a jjtot, that must be nearly exciting,' said Uie Htfla bey on seeng the airline pilot in his yniForm. 
'Mol if I do il right,' replied the? pilot. 
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Section one - Ultralight 

Hits section deals with an ultralight aircraft which has a particularly innovative design. 
It teaches the vocabulary of basic aeronautical movements and the flight controls 
which make these movements possible. It also presents the language function at 
explaining how things work. 



1 Ask this question before students open their hooks and see the picture. Students may not 
necessai% think of ultralight aircraft. There n*ay be gliding enthusiasts in your group H as. this 
is a more common recreational activity. When feeding back on what they dtscussed with Iheir 
partners, prompt them in order to introduce the subject of ultralight aircraft. 

2 Ask students to cover the text so that Ihey predict rather than look tor the answers in 
the text. 

3 Mote lhal the throttle switch is twisted to make the propeller rotate faster, in other words to 
increase its rpm (revolutions per minute). This effectively powers the GEN-H4 upwards, by 
providing ffl t therefore allowing it to dimb. When the pi tot wants to descend end land Itfe 
necessary to throttle back gradually, in other words reduce rpm, but not too suddenly, in 
order lo Sand gently. The terms pitch, roil and yaw are explained in the introductory notes. 

Note that there- is some ambiguity #n Question G. The text states lhal you donl need a 
licence, but than m the final paragraph implies lhal it may be illegal to fly the GEN-H4 tfi some 
countries. Ask sludenls what they think the regulation would be in their country, 

1 b i'a helicopter - a gyrocopter has a propeller at the back and a non-powered rotor 
above) 

2 four (two sets gf two) 

3 by minrature 125 ee / S hp engnes 

4 90 kmh / 59 mph 

5 by using a handlebar with a throttle, yew switch and weight shifting 

6 no (but could depend on the country) 

1 40 hours 

Functional English - Explaining how something works 

1 After students have completed the activity, check that Ihey have understood the use ol these 
structures by writing on the board the following sentence and asking them to complete ?t m 
different ways: 

A pitot of a fixed-wing aircraft confro/s pitch . _ the etevafor (by means of / by 

moving, by raising or by towenrig. etc.) 

Show the students lhal the sentence can be expressed without by, e,g. Moving the eievator 
coni rate pitch, 

Point out lhal: 

* by means of is always followed by a noun 

* (by) + verb f-ing} refers to the aefoon done to gat a result 

* you get a result by doing an action 

* doing an action gets a result 

1 by means of, pushing 

2 Pushing 

3 by flicking 
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2 This activity provides controlled practice of the language in Activity 1 - 

1 move, by means of 

2 Moving, controls 

3 by means of 

4 adjust, by moving 

5 Pushing, turns 

6 changes, by raising, lowering 

Vocabulary - Manoeuvring an aircraft 

1 This is a useful activity lor consolidating ihe vocabulary teamed and will appeal to those 
students who learn best by doing things. You might consider having students make 
paper airplanes tor the activity, or hand out model aircraft if you have them. 

An additional activity after' they have oraclised with their partner would be to introduce 
an element of competition by seeing who has ?he fastest (and correct) reaction times to 
the eighi instructions tpitcft -roti- yaw - cfimh - tiff - turn - di ve - sink - tip owed. This 
activity will work best if the instructions are read by other sludenls at random. 

2 Explain to the students that these questions relate to the GEN-H4. 

1 climb 

2 by flicking the yaw switch 

3 you descend / sink 

4 by shitting your weight right 
3 you tip over 

6 by twisting the throttle 

7 hover 

3 by throttling back and not shifting your weight 

3 This activity could be very interesting depending on the students’ experience. You could 
prompt them to talk about gliders, hang-gluing or other similar activities. 

Speaking 

This activity gives students the chance to express then opinions about the GEN-H4. If you 
have a group of controllers, they ano likgly to be concerned about the safety implications and 
the possible threat of a collision with low-flying aircraft, so you could expect them to answer 
yes to Question 2. Pilots might take a smndar position tor the same reasons. 

Fixed wire? aircraft are usually airplanes (or gliders), rotary wing aircraft are generally 
helicopters. Helicopters can go straight up and down, and also hover. They don't need 
airports. Airplanes can travel long distances in a shod lime, but they have to keep moving. 
Mote lhal the words airplane and aircraft are generally used interchangeably to mean a 
fixed wing aircraft. II is only in particular contexts, such as this discussion activity, where ft is 
necessary to differentiate between the I wo terms. 

When discussing the advantages and disadvantages of both, students may try to use the 
language of comparison and contrast, which is presented in Section £ r It is a good idea to 
monitor what they ara saying because you will be able lo see in advance Mow much 
(or how little) of this language they can produce correctly 
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Section two - Air race 

This $ectk>n deals with detailed descriptions o t various aerobatic manoeuvres, 
described in an interview with a weald champion pilot. H teaches units o* 
measurement and numbers and presents the tanguage function o J comparing 
and cont rasting. 


1 Students may not have heard of the Fled Bull air race, bul 
they oughi to be interested m finding out more. Further 
information about this race is available on the web site: www, 
rtidbullairrace.com. You may wish to rater to this site yourself, 
or to suggest to students that they do so. 

Racing aircraft and conventional aircraft are ve*y different 
aid this bee am as clearer when students listen to the 
interview and the description of the kind of manoeuvres the 
racing aircraft are designed to perform. 

In response to Question 3 students might mention some 
air shows they have been to. If this is the case, ask ihom to 
exchange information about the different ear shows they have 
attended. 

2 * * 25 In this hnten/iaw, the pilot reuses much of the 
vocabulary presented in the previous section. The initial aim 
for students is (g identify the moVernente as he talks about 
(he m. 

ic 2d 3a 4b 5 h 6g 7 f Be 

3 25 Students match lhe names to each of the eighi 
manoeuvres. Tell them that two words aren't needed. If you 
have a group of students who seem So bo smuggling with the 
activity, you could lell them that loop is used twice and rpil is 
used ihree limes. 

a half roll 
b full roll 
c inside loop 
d outside loop 
□ hammerhead 
f tail slide 
g Cuban eight 
h barrel ran 

4 ^ 25 The students listen a third time to find I he answers 
to more detailed questions. The task for this third listening 
introduces some numbers, In preparation for the vocabulary 
activities to follow. 

1 the tail slide 

2 speed 

3 an Extra 300s 

4 672 kg 

5 25 * 

6 He almost crashed as a result of hydraulic problems. 

7 very good, positive 


Listening script 


I b Interviewer, T = Thiago 

1 Welcome back to Radio Action. I'm hers with champion air- 
race pilot, Thiago Si-vo Gortoera Mow, Thiago. can you tell us 
a little about aerobatic manoeuvres? 

T Hie two basic manoeuvres are the Oop. which is where you 
fly a vortical circle. You can fly an inside loop, 'where you pitch 
up into a circle, or an ouiskJe loop where you pitch down 
into a circle. And there's the non, other e half roll - where the 
wings turn 1 BO* to inverted flight so that you fly upside down, 
or a lufl rail, where you relate 360°. 

t And whai about The more complex manoeuvres? 

T The barrel roll is where you complete one loop and one roll 
at (he same rime, making a flight path similar to a horizontal 
corkscrew, like when you open a bottle ot wine. A more 
comptex manoeuvre is (he Cuban eighi, which again is a 
combtfiaston of toops and rolls. This manoeuvre makes a 
shape like a number eighi. My favourite manoeuvre is lhe 
tail slide. That's e straight vertical dumb up until you Jose 
momentum. You then Fall backwards, (ail firsl, until the nose 
drops through the horizon to a ven*cal down position, end 
then you drop back into level flight. Moves like this arc fun. 
but the most important Ihing in an air race competition is 
oompfelmg the course as fast as you can. 

J What aeroplane are you Hying today? 

T I'm %tog an Extra 300s. 

\ And how is this different from normal aimra.fl? 

T Wdi, they are quite different m lhal they ore much lighter 
than normal aircraft and they have more power for iheir 
weight. Th*s aircraft cxtfy weighs 672 kg but it has a 300 HP 
engine, Another key diiferance is that lha control surfaces, 
the a^erena. rudder and elevators, deflect at least 25°, which 
is much more defied fdn than conventional aircraft. This is so 
you can make the hard maaioeimes at high speed. 

I Do you ever get scored? 

T The scaries! moment I've ever had was doing a manoeuvre 
called the norrur-cthoad. You start by flying vertically. but then 
slow down and apply lull rudder and full op*>o&rle aderori. 

You Ihen yaw 19CP (o a nose-down attitude. But itus time 
l he aileron didn'i release properly, and I almost want mlg a 
spin and crashed Luckily, l got control, and when ! fanded, 

I cheeked the control systems and found a leak in lho 
hydraulic lines. 

I And how are you feeling about (he air race today? 

T JVa done a lot of tracing, end I'm feeling positive. 

I Wall, good luck, and thanks for talking to us. 

T My pleasure Thank you. 
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Vocabulary - Units of measurement 

1 * ■* 26 Ln Jhe avigl km world, both non-metric ar-d metric 

unils of measurement continue to be used. What is even 
more interesting, and perhaps surprising, is that knots and 
nautical mites are the standard measures of speed arid 
distance respectively. These measurement were adopted 
from shipping in the early days of controlled flight and have 
remained as the standard n^easurements ever smce. A 
nautical mile (nm) is a bit longer then a mile (1.15 miles) and 
almosi two kilometres (1 .352 m). A knot {kt)> correspondingly 
is nearly two kilometres pet hour (tkl = 1 nm/h = 1. t5mph / 
1-<8S2kmfli), 


fc* 26 Listening script 

feel 

g* 


metres 

nautical miles 


square feet 

square metres 


kilometres 

pounds 


feet per minute 

kilos OR kilograms 


degrees per second 

horsepower 


knots 

metres per minute 



2 " 1 27 It you think your siudenls will lind this activity difficult, 
you could get them to listen to the recording twice. The first 
lime they listen, students should just check that Ihey have 
written the units of measurement in the correct columns, For 
Ihe second listening, they should: write lhe actual figures. 


specifications 

Extra 300 s 


non-metric 

metric 

length 

22.6 ft 

6.9 m 

height 

8.5 n 

2.6fli 

weight (unladen) 

1.480 lb 

672 kg 

wing area 

98 n* 

9.1 nf 

9 -rafcng 

+/-10gs 

eng-no 

300 HP 

max. speed / VNE 

220 kt 

stall speed / VS 

60 kt 

climb rale 

3,200 ft/m 

975 ft/m 

roll rate 

400 Vs 

range 

510 nm 

944 km 


^ 27 Listening script 


The Exsra 300s has a length of 22.6 ft or 6.9 m, a height of 
8.5 ft - or 2.6 m - and an unladen weight of 1,4001b - or 
672 kg. The combined wing area is 96 ft ? - or 9.1 m\ The 
Exlra 300s has a p-rating of +7-10 gs, and has a Lycoming 
8-dy!lFKfer power plant which produces 300 HR giving a 
VNE speed of 220 kl. Its stall speed is 60 kL The aircraft 
can climb at a rale of 3,200 It - or 975 m - per minute and 
raU at a rata ql 40O u per second. Ils range s approximately 
044 km - or 510 nm. 


3 28 When students have completed this activity, write 

the numbers in full on the board and ask them to mark 
where the stress Hes. 

Explain that and is never stressed in numbers and is barely 
audible. On the oiher hand it is important to stress pomf, or 
else there might be a serious misunderstanding. 

For further practice, provide students with other numbers, 
focussing on pronouncing them with correct stress patterns. 

1 six point live one 

2 six hundred and Fifiy-one 

3 six thousand, live hundred and one 


Listening script 


t six point five 1 one 

2 six hundred and fifty-one 

3 six thousand. five hundred, and one 


Speaking 

Hare students have the opportunity for IWher practice of both 
numbers and units of measurement. 

Functional English - Comparing and contrasting 

1 After they have compleled the activity, review the following 
points; 

* lhe way in which comparatives and supeffatives are formed 
from adjectives 

• the usage of the different structures below: 

(comparative) than 

not as (adjective) as 
as (adjective) as 
fh£ (supertareva) 

a itttie / a tot (comparative) than 

1 than 4 most 

2 the 5 as 

3 little / bit / little bit 

2 Siodenl s work in pairs or individually to write sentences 
comparing the two racing planes. belone checking with the class. 
In larger classes, get students to check therr sentences in groups. 

3 Thus activity offers the students the chance to talk about different 
aircraft, -and to compare them. In response to Question 1 they 
may talk about Concorde, developed by Britain and France in the 
late 196Gs, which was a major innovation technologically, though 
commerc^y unsuccessful in the long term. The aircraft which 
was developed by the Americans shortly afterwards, the Boeing 
747, and is still in service today, has been a great commercial 
success. If was. until recently, the largest passenger jet. The 
Airbus A380 can carry more passengers-, though there is some 
debate as lo whether or not it will be a success. Boeing have 
responded by developing the Boeing 7B7, which is a medium¬ 
sized long range aircraft that they claim offers greater efficiency. 
Sludents may wish to compare and contrast the Fong term 
strategies of Boeing and Airbus. 

An interesting homework activity is to ask students to gather 
technical intonrioison about two commercial aircraft te g, the 
Airbus A32P and the Boeing 737), They courd then conduct 
mins-presentations m a later lesson where they compare and 
contrast these aircraft. 
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UNIT 5 


Section three - Hydraulic Loss 

This section deals with an emergency situation in which a pitot Joses hydraulic power. 
It practises the language functions of expressing difficulty (for pilots) and offering 
assistance (for controllers.) The pronunciation activity illustrates the feature of piecing 
extra stress on the most important word in a sentence. 


1 1 he main idea is that hydraulic failure will result in greatly 

reduced control of the arrcrah, Back-up systems are often 
minimal Hydraulic failure isn't very common but it does 
happen. IE is a serious problem that usually leads to declaring 
an emergency. 

In answer to Question 4, hydraulic failure is hkety to affect the 
main control surfaces, ailerons, the elevator and the rudder- 
in the listening which follows the pilot also signals a problem 
with spoilers, reverse thrust and brakes. He says that the 
flaps are working. 1 hough in anolher incident this might no! 
be the case He also says the landing gear is extending 
correctly. Although normal functioning depends on the 
hydraulics there is usually a back-up system available. 

£ £9 See the introductory notes to this unit for an 

explanation of efevator and atferorts. 

The pilot mentions elevator end ailerons- 


*** Listening script 


P = pilot, 0 = controller 

P Approach. Exeeulrve 56, We're living trouble centreing 
the attiiude. it's difficult to establish sevet ffight, Declaring an 
emergency Executive 56. 

C Executive 56, roger your emergency. Slate intentions. 

P We'd . er like to como back to your a*rpon but we are 
still trying to fight ihe pilch and bank. We've got low hydrauftc 
pressure and we've got very little deflection on the elevator or 
ailerons. Execuitve 56, 

C Executive 5G Jusl teff me what you need and HI get it for you. 

P U s very difficult to pull or turn on the column . e?... we J re 
using asymmetrical thrust... er... we'reusingthe engines lo 
turn. Wb can only make big turns. Execuitve 56. 

C Executive 56. Roger. Big luma only. Manoeuvre al your 
discretion. 

F We're going to go out west and then make a str&ght In 
approach if ihai£ possible. We're fighling to keep it straight 
and level We will need very tong final. I don't fNnfc we have 
spoilers, inverse itirusl or brakes, eo we'd like me longest 
runway possible. Executive 56, 


3 If you think your students will find this activity difficult, you 
could play the recording again. Students may need to Icslen 
several times in order to complete this activity. 

The attitude of the aircraft refers to whether the nose is 
pointing upwards (nose up) or downwards (nose down). 

In th?s particular incident the pilot has lost the use of the 
elevator, ailerons and rudder (which control pitch, mil and yaw 
respectively), thus making it difficult to control the aircraft. 


Wilh the usual Centred surfaces (moveabte parts of the 
aircraft) not working, ihe pilot has lo use asymmetrical thrust 
lo turn the aircraft. This means that a different level of thrust 
is applied to each engine. While this will succeed in turning 
She aircraft, it is a Jess precise way of doing so. 

A short and a tang final both refer to the final approach lo an 
airport before landing, A long final means That ihe aircraft will 
line up with the runway earlier and descend more gradually, 
covering a greater distance than when on a shod final, For 
Ihe p*tol who is having difficulty with ihe light controls, this 
is the safest way to land as there will be more time available 
to correct any error. Likewise a itfsuaf fending is safer and 
easier to perform than a precision approach on 1LS. See Ihe 
introductory notes to Unit 9 (Landings) for a full explanation 
of these terms, 

1 low 

2 bank 

3 bi g 

4 asymmetrical Thrust 

5 west 

6 long 

4 ^ 3D Ask students to discuss their ideas about what will 
happen In pairs or small groups before they listen. 

The crew win ... 

adopt landing configuration to control speed and height 
make a visual approach (not listed) 

The controller will... 

give the crew vectors to the runway 

offer to activate Emergency services (not listed) 


** 30 Listening script 

C Executive 56. OK., a visual on runway 07. Would you like- 
emergency assistance at Ihe far end of the runway? 

P Affirm. Executive 56. 

C Executive 66- The services have been activated. Do you want 
me to hne you up with the end al ihe runway right now? 

P Yes please, but we are realty struggling to tallow a heading. 
Please keep giving us vectors lo the rietol. Executive 55. 

C Executive 56. Roger. Turn left heading 05Cn, 

P 050. We're adopting landing configuration now to slow us 
down. Executive 56. 

C Roger Executive 56, U 

P We have flaps and ... er .. and landing gear is down and 
control is easier new. We have (he field in sight. 

G Executive 56. Roger. You are cleared to land runway 07 
Wind 170 wilh 26 kl. 
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5 ^31 Ask students to discuss how the incident might wid 
After discussion, have the class lake a vote on the most 
plausible scenario batons they listen. 

This Final outcome had the potential to tie very serious. 
Overruning a runway can have lalal consequences, 
depending on what is at the end of the runway, tn ihis cage 
the aircraft is probably stuck on grass, which explains why a 
tqw Iruck will be needed. 

II landed safely, but overshot the runway and needed a tow 
truck in get back. 


* * 31 Listening script 


P Approach, wgYg down safety, txjl we overran the runway 
Executive 56. 

0 Executive 56. Glad you're aJl OK. Is there anything else you 
need? 

P We’H need help pelting back to 1ft* apron. Executive 56. 

C Executive 56, Roger, You're off the end o< the runway. We'll 
get a tow truck to lake you back. 


Functional English - Expressing difficulty and 
offering help 

fc* 32 The meanings of the expresstons presented are very 
clear from the context, 

Ytou could suggest to students that they memorize she key 
expressions presented here, selecting the Four they would 
use, depending on whether they are pilots or controllers. 

They will be invaluable in an emergency situation. 

In Sentence 2. esfabffart fe v& fifQN means to stabilize the 
a*rcraft. In Sentence 6, fine you up with the end of the runway 
means to direct you so that you will be travelling in a straight 
line towards the runway. In Sentence 7, Maw 1 a heading 
means to go in the precise direction required. 

1 having trouble 

2 ditficull to 

3 what you need. I'll gal it 

4 lighting to 

5 Would you like 

6 Do you want me to 

7 struggling to 

6 Ihere anything else 


Pronunciation - Tonic stress 

1 32 Tontc stress is a Fealure of apooch that is useful for 
students to reproduce whan they want to draw She listener s 
attention towards a particular word. 

2 ^ 32 

2 ir$ difficult to establish level^figh^ 

3 Just Tell me what you need and HI Jgetnl for you. 

4 Wq'tb realty fighting to keep it straight andl'lE^l 

5 Would you like emergency assistance at the far end of 
the^u^way? 

B Do you want me to line you up with the and of the 
runway right 

7 We Ye really struggling to follow affTea^ng 

8 ts there anything (gjsejyau need? 

Speaking - Helping a pilot in difficulty 

1/2 If you Ihink sludenls w:ll struggle with this activity, divide 
the class into Groups A and B. Have Groups A bo 1 ho pitots 
and Groups B the controllers. Gwa them five minutes to think 
of answers, then Farm AB pairs la rote-play the situations- 


H 3S: Listening script 

1 We Ye having trouble controlling the aitilude. 

2 It's difficult to establish level fight. 

3 Just lei! me what you need and I'll get it for you- 

4 V'J&'rB lighting to keep it straight and level 

5 Would you like emergency assistance at the far end aJ the 
runway? 

6 Do you wan I me to line you up with the end of the runway 
right now? 

7 We're really struggling to follow a heading, 

& Is there anything else you need? 
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Section four - Language 

Functional English - Explaining how 
something works 

1 1 by means of 

2 with the use trf 

3 by way of 

4 by 

5 by 

6 With the help of 

7 through 

6 wttfi The help of 
9 using 
10 by means of 


Comparing and contrasting 


2 

1 

worse 

6 

shorter 


2 

quicker 

7 

windier 


3 

faster 

S 

mare serious 


4 

better 

9 

taller 


6 

busier 

10 

more urgent 

3 

1 

much heawer 

5 

most important 


2 

powerful as 

6 

as many 


3 

longer Than 

7 

larther lhan 


4 

as good 

a 

fewer 

4 

1 

busier 

4 

safer 


2 

bigger 

5 

more fuel-efficient 


3 

more expensive 

6 

tangEr 


eve Lopment 


Expressing difficulty and offering assistance 

5 1 I’m having trouble undemanding what jhe pfcii is saying 

2 It's difficult to hear you because d The background noise. 

3 WeVe fighting to control the plane, 

4 They're struggling to keep up with the increase in air traffic. 

5 Would you like emergency assistance? 

6 Is there anything else you need? 

7 Tell me what you need and Til get it Tor you. 

Vocabulary - Manoeuvring an aircraft 

lid 5 i s r 

2 g 6 a 9 c 

2 h 7 e 10 b 

4 l 

Vocabulary front tfie unit 

2 1 Iwed-wing 

2 rotary-wing 

3 hang-glider 

4 gilder 

& tow truck 
6 leaking 




PH0T0C0PIABLE ACTIVITY 


This is a well-known story so il might be posable to e&cil some of ihe Tacts Tram the students 
before they read il, They can then road to confirm what they already know or think they know. II 
(hey don't know Me story, you might ask them to speculate on the record. You could ask students 
to discuss one or more of Ihe following questions m pairs or groups; 


Who was Steve Fosseti end whet recordfs\ did he hold? 

Which new record did he set m 2006? 

How did fie do tt? Do you know anything aboijt ivs aircraft? Who helped him? 


OR 


What did you think is the recced for the longest distance covered a plane vsithoul refuelling? 
Do you think this coukfbe done flying sofo or wouldrt need more than one pitot? 

What kind of preparation would be needed to attempt such a record? 

The gap fill activity is a comprehension check and a review cl aviation vocabulary. 

The discussion activity then allows students to express (heir opinions. 


Key 

1 refueling 

3 cockpit 

5 tanks 

7 emergency 

9 windshield 

11 solo 

2 landing 

4 efficiency 

6 wingspan 

8 tyres 

10 piiols 

12 aviation. 
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1 Read and complete the news story with the words from the box. 


aviation cockpit efficiency emergency landing pilots 
refuelling solo tanks tyres windshield wingspan 


UNIT 5 


PHOT Ot OP 1 ABLE 
ACTIVITY 


Fossett sets new long-distance 
flight record 


February IS, 2006 


The 61-year-old American millionaire Steve Fossett 
has set a new world record for a long-distance 

flight without (1)_after flying more 

than 26,000 miles. He set off from Florida last 
Wednesday, and circled the globe flying 
eastwards, before crossing the Atlantic a second 

time and (2)_on Saturday in 

Bournemouth, Great Britain. The flight took a total 
of about 80 hours and perhaps the most 
astonishing thing was that Fossett was alone in 
the (3)__all that time. 

Fossett's plane, designed with maximum fuel 

(4)_in mind, took off with 18,000 

pounds of fuel (six times the weight of the aircraft 

itself) in two huge (5)_suspended 

on each wing. It had a (6)_of 35 

metres, three times its length. While the flight 
went well, it was not without problems, 
particularly at the end. He had originally 
intended to land in Kent but had to declare an 


(7) 


and divert at the last minute 


due to an electrical failure. He landed on battery 

power alone and burst two (8)_ 

while landing, His (9)_was 

heavily-iced, seriously impairing visibility, and he 
had only 200 pounds of fuel left when he touched 
down. His friend and sponsor Richard Branson 
flew behind him during the final leg. He actually 
broke the record as he was crossing Ireland, just 
before his problems began. 

The previous record stood at 24,987 miles and 

had been set by two (10)_Dick 

Rutan and Jeana Yeager back in 1986. This was 
also the first time anyone had flown around the 
world without refuelling. While it was to be 
expected that this record would be broken one 
day, nobody thought that it could be done by a 

pilot flying (11)___. Fossett, with his 

taste for adventure, has once again taken the 
(12)_world by surprise. 


2 Look at the following statements and decide if you agree or disagree. 
Work in pairs. Discuss your opinions. 

1 Steve Fossett deserves our admiration for a fantastic achievement. 

2 Too much money is spent on trying to set records like this. 

3 The risks in a flight like this are too high for the pilot. 

4 The pilot proved he has real courage to attempt this record. 
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Introduction 

Medical emergencies on board are one of lhe main reasons 
why an aircraft may need to divert if the emergency is serious 
enough and cannot be treated within the airplane itself . A 
general overview of the kind of medical emergencies thel 
may occur is provided tn the article in Section 1 and it is 
worth taking a few minutes to read it now. 

The final decision as lo whether a diversion is necessary or 
not rests with the captain on board. AJJ aircraft have a medical 
bag on board and cabin crew receive first aid training, A 
request may be made for any doctor who happens to bo 
traveling on a flight to make themselves known to the crew, 
with a view to a possible intervention. A recent innovation 
is the MedUnk service where a specialist opinion may 
be provided at a distance. This is the case in the incident 
featured m Section 3. 

Contributing causes to medical 
emergencies on board 

Some passengers board an aircraft with an underlying 
medical condition which makes flying inadvisable. Airlines will 
try to screen such passengers and they have the righl to stop 
them at lhe departure gate and refuse permission to embark. 
But unless the symptoms are very obvious, passengers ai 
risk will remain undetected until it is too late. Sometimes 
the passengers themselves may not be aware of their own 
condition until a problem occurs. With the increase in leisure 
travel and particularly long haul travel by elderly passengers, 
the likelrhood of a medical emergency during Ihght is on the 
increase. Ho airline would want to be seen to discriminate 
against the older generation so there is not much an airline 
can do about this other than following connect procedure 
when a problem occurs. 

A further problem in international travel is that cabin crew may 
be unable to correctly assess the seriousness of a medical 
condition due to a language barrier, it may be that someone 
is unable to explain the seriousness {or otherwise) of a 
medical condition, In such circumstances the captain may 
choose to divert rather than to risk a more serious outcome. 

When Hying itself adversely affects health 

Passengers may feel perfectly healthy when boarding an 
aircraft, hut there are increasing concerns that flying itself can 
be bad for your health. Indeed the problems may start before 
you even get on board and increasingly, busy international 


airports have been identified as places where stress levels 
can greatly increase We only have to think ol the long 
queues to check in and pass through security, and long 
delays in boarding and taking off. to understand how this 
might lead to problems, 

Bui even assuming passengers survive the airport experience 
unharmed (end most obviously do), there has been a lot 
of media attention in recent years on the condition known 
as DVT (deep vein thrombosis). This is thought to affect 
frequent flyers in particular, especially those who often fly 
long haul. Some research has shown that long periods spent 
sitting in aircraft seats, with economy class being the worst 
of all. significantly Increases the risks of developing a serrous 
blood dot. The problem with DVT is that there are no clear 
symptoms and you probably won't know you'rfc suffering 
from rt until you actually have a blood clot, which could be 
life-threatening. Some research has suggested its a risk for 
pilots too, but not usually for Lhe cabin crew who spend a lor 
of time walking on board. Some sufferers have taken legal 
action against the airlines. They losf a case in the British 
courts in 2002 and they also tost two subsequent appeals 
against this decision, However, airlines became concerned 
about lhe problem and many have an advice leaflet in 
scat pockets warning passengers of the risks of DVT and 
suggesting that they take regular walks around the cabin. 
Most airlines now also serve less alcohol on board as drinking 
can Increase the chances of DVT. 

Turbulence can be sudden and severe and has, on occasion, 
lead to serious injuries or even dealh on board when 
passengers have been thrown out of their seat$. Travellers 
are now advr&ed to keep their seatbelts fastened throughout 
the flight. 

High $tre$s levels, excessive alcohol consumption or 
psychological problems have all been found to ue possible 
factors m incidents of air rage, when a passenger becomes 
aggressive and may present a danger to the safety of 
others or lo the flight itself- This is discussed further in the 
introduction to Unit 12. 


Precautions on board 

As already mentioned, cabin crew undergo first aid training 
for medical emergencies and the services of any doctor 
on board may be solicited too. The items contained in the 
medical bag on board are increasingly sophisticated. Airlines 
are also making use of the new Mad-L ink service. When in 
doubt during a medical emergency, an airiine pilot will divert 
rather than take any unnecessary risks. 
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The role of air traffic controllers 

Air traffic controllers are also trained to deal with medical 
emergencies. While the decision to divert will always real with 
the pilot, set traffic controllers provide an essential link with 
medical services on the ground- Once a decision to divert 
has been taken, the cont roHe< is responsible for making gut® 
that the appropriate medical services are properly informed 
and standing by, ready for act?on when the airplane lands. 

Human factors in aviation 

Section 2 deals with the general problem of stress in the 
workplace. Both pilots and controllers are prone to stress. 

An ability to recognize stress, and deal with it effectively, 
i$ an important part of the training that they receive in 
human factors. Pilots and air traffic controllers are taught 
I hat mistakes are often made when under pressure, when 
fatigued or when complacency sets In. 

The worst civil aviation accident in history (in terms of the 
death foil incurred) took place in 1377 at Tenerife airport 
(see the introductory notes to Unit 2). While there were 
many factors which played a part in this accident, one of the 
most important ones was the decision of the KIM captain 


to take off before he had boon cleared to do so. He was a 
highly experienced pilot and his actions that day seemed, 
on initial examination, incomprehensible. Experts suggested 
that ha was fatigued, under stress and simply impatient to 
get airborne. In the years following the accident, greater 
emphasis during training was given to addressing the 
psychological factors that lie behind human error. 

Training in human factors is now highly developed. It is worth 
repeating once more that flying is by far the safest way to 
travel. Yet accidents do occur and even though they are 
extremely rare, the statistics are no comfort to the families of 
Ihe victims, nor do they always reassure the travelling public. 
Aircraft reliability and available technology have reached 
such levels that it is almost always human error that is found 
to be the main conlrabuling factor to an accident. Further 
improvements in safety am thus conditional upon dim n^hng. 
as Far as possible, such mistakes. Yet experts in the field of 
human factors will stress Shat you cannot eliminate human 
error enhnely and rt i& important for both pilots and conlroiier^ 
to recognize this and understand their own weaknesses. The 
focus these days is upon buifding checks into any operating 
system, technology providing a very useful check in many 
cases with increasingly sophistoated warning systems. 
Sufficient checks in the system should mean that the eventual 
consequences of inevitable human error become lese serious. 



A reckless pilot... 

Tower: Is this the same- aircraft clearing emergency about two bouts ago? 
Pilot; Negative, sir. It's only the same plot. 
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Section one - 

Is there a doctor on board? 

Although there frequently is a doctor on board a flight, airlines cannot depend upon 
this and so ail cabin craw are framed in first aid procedures. This section deals with 
soma of I he most typical medial emergences that can occur on board an aircraft. 
It presents the vocabulary needed to talk about medical emergencies, This is 
supported by teaching the language function of expressing causa and effect. 



1 Before students open their books, ask them to discuss in pairs some examples of common 
medical emergencies that can occur on board an aircraft. While monitoring this activity, 
supply them with any vocabulary they may require. Discuss students' answers with the 
ctess arid write some of the emergencies mentioned on the board. Then ask the class which 
efemenis □! an aircraft first-aid kit might be used to deal with these emergencies. Teach the 
vocabulary that they need than ask them to open their books and complete the activity. 

bandage A 

defibrillator F 

EpiPen 5 

Inhaler C 

plaster G 

insulin pen B 

splint D 

2 1 B 2 E 3 G 4 D 5C 6 A 7 F 

3 This comprehension activity checks that students understand the main ideas of each section 
of the artefe. 

A 7 

B 3,4,6 
C 5 
D 1 
E 2 

4 This activity checks students' comprehension of details in the article. 

1 heart attack 

2 falling items and lurbulanoB 

3 People sometimes &eave their medicine in the hold. 

4 Some airlines havE stopped serving peanuts. 

5 It is more difficu I to eat regularly. 

5 It is possible that neither pilots nor controllers have had framing in first aid procedures, as if Is 
cabin ctew who are responsible for assisting passengers with a medical pnobtem. The pilot's 
place is in Efte cockpit and confers ane clearly unable to help directly. Nevertheless, both 
pilots and controllers will have been f ramed to recognize Situations which require an aircraft to 
divert. They should also have enough knowledge to know Which medical services to request 
or provide on the ground. 

Students may have some interesting eKpericncps to share with the class in answer to 
Question 2. tf Ihey have not actually witnessed a*^y emergences, you could ask (hem to 
mention any emergencies they heard aboul during their training or from any olhar source. 
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Functional English - Expressing cause and effect 

This language luncijoo is particularly important when Talking about symptoms and possible consequences 
of medfcal emergencies on board. 

When students have completed She activity, write the Mowing two sentences on She board: There was 
heavy fog, / There were delays- Ask the students which is Ihe cause (tog) and which is the offoci (deters). 
Then a&k them to connect these sentences using four of the structures in the book as a further practice 
activity. {The delays were caused by heavy fog. / The heavy fag resulted in delays* / The delays resumed 
from heavy fog. / The heavy fog led to delays.}. Elicit Ihe fact That each structure 'works in one direction 
only cause-eifeci or effect-cause To reinforce this poini further, ask the students tow the following 
common link words work: 

because (effect-cause) 
so (cause-effect) 
due to (effect-cause) 
therefore (cause-effect) 

t leading cause 

2 caused by 

3 result In 

4 result from 

5 lead to 

Vocabulary - Medical emergencies 

1 airways 

2 episode 

3 first-aid kil 

4 lambs 

5 cardiac monitor 

6 anaphylaclic shock 

7 cardiac arrest 
B injection 

Speaking - Saving the life of your airline 

1 This activity provides an opportunity for students tb discuss measures which can be taken to 
reduce diversions due to medical emergencies so a minimum. It is not an easy question, but you 
con encourage them to be creative in their proposed solutions. Ideely they should aim to come up 
with five measures, but you could accept fewer, particularly if they have some innovative solutions. 

2 if you have a large class, ask Ihe students to form two groups, each of which votes on their 
favourite suggestions. You can then s@i up a debate between the two groups on the final solutions 
to bo adoptod. 
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UNIT 6 


Section two - Stressed? 

TiiLS section deals with the problem of stress at work, which is of importance to both 
pilots and controllers as it can affect their performance and lead to crucial mistakes. 
The listening activity discusses the problem in general and suggests various 
solutions. The sect™ teaches the language function of making suggestions and 
giving advice. Finally, the pronunciation section practises the pronunciation of difficult 
consonant dusters. 


1 Tell sludenls to keep their books closed. Write the word stress on ihe board. Ask the 
students what they think it means 

Encourage them to give some examples of stress. As they speak, add sonte of the 
adjectives from Activity 1 onto the hoard, as arKi when they correspond to the feelings 
students describe. 

When gJL or neatly alt, of the adjectives are on the board they can open their books and 
do Activity 1. 

Ig 2c 3 e 4a 5d 6h 7b Of 

2 Encourage students to give advice and make suggestions to their partners. Walk around ancf 
monitor the language they use, This will allow you to see how much of IhE language function 
to be taught in Functional English they already know- 

3 Students may mention things such as divorce, financial pressures, wdmEs about family 
or children, job insecurity, medical problems or any other issues which cause stress in the 
modern world. 

4 * 1 33 The causes mentioned are tack of sleep, breakdown of a relationship, money 
problems, too much work. 


H 33 Listening script 


P = presenter, A = An tonm, V - Yaoine, G = Greta 

P So, what does everyone think about this - is 4 possible to separate your personal 14 b from your 
work life? ytea, Antonio ... 

A I don't think it is. For example, I heard recently about a senior captain who had just signed on 
for a Ehme-day pattern of flying after spending ihree days oil duly at home. Alter take-off he 
heard 'gear up' called and ha retracted me flaps by mistake. Anyway, they found out afterwards 
that he was warned about money, and that his baby son had kept him awake, and so he was 
exhausted and unfocused at work. 

P Well, mat illustrates how person^ worries can affect performance]. Things like a relationship 
breakdown or financial dfliculties can cause stress wnch can impact work. So what can 
people do to help them cope with stress? 

A Try anc identity the sources. m stress Some experts suggest keeping a diary to record what 
events aflect your enorgy and lima. Fnr some people there might be something specific that 
loggers, anger or anxiety, or they might just feel overworked 

P So how can you avoid getting really run down? 

Y You should Iry to sake holidays Irom work regularly. Organize your schedule around them. And 
take regular breaks while youTe working too. 

G When you're starring to feel a bit down. I think it can help to talk to a friend about your 
problems and feelings. 

A But if the causa ol stress is oulside ot your control, you may want to get professional help on 
how to dead with it. Some companies prowde counselling tor employees. 

Y For me, ihe best way of dealing wim stress is to make sure you exercise, eat and sleep we!!. 
And if you can't sleep, well, then I suggest you sea your doctor. 

G Qh . Another good Idea is to try and make more lima tor thosa things you enjoy. Take regular 
oppodunsiies So relax . I would advise a stressed inend or colleague ig try some stress-reducing 
techniques such as meditation or a massage. 

P Thai's great. I it: -k you've come up with some really good ways of coping with stress. Now . 
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5 ^ 33 Before listening, ask students to try to remember 
ihe advice given in she talk. Make notes on the hoard, then 
listen again. 

Idenifly cause of stress fe.g, keep a diary) 

Take regular holidays 

Take breaks at work regularly 

Taik to a friend 

Gel counselling 

Sleep, eat and exercise wei 

See a doctor N you can't sleep well 

Spend time doing things you enjoy 

Try mediation and massage 

6 This activity gives Ihe students the do pod unity to relate the 
informabon given in the workshop with their own professional 
experiences in Ida world ol aviation. What they say may 
differ greatly, depending on The exact nalune of their job and 
the conditions they work under. Try to create a genuinely 
supportive environment if you can. It is possible that students 
may feel free to mention issues in (heir English dasses that 
they would be embarrassed to talk about at work. If there 

Is a good relationship between the sludents in your group, 
they may be quite understanding towards each other, 
listening to each other's problems and proving constructive 
suggestions. They may already have started this process 
in Actrvty 2 above. On the other hand, students may be 
embarrassed to talk m front of their peers (or superiors) about 
such sensitive issues. If you fed Ibis is likely to be the case, 
keep the discussion impersonal. 


Functional English - Making suggestions and 
giving advice 


1/2 ^ 33 When students have completed ihase two 
aclivrties, present the following summary of most, of the 
structures used in this section for giving advice. Note that 
they range from simp&e to more complex structures. Students 
do not need to remember all of them, though encourage 
them to try and use as many as possible in the speaking 
activty at the and of this section, 


* Verb (imperative) 

■ Try artd 4 inlinrtrue 

* You should / sftoufdn 7 + infinitive 

■ / suggest 4 verb^ng) 

* J suggest you 4 infinitive 

* You may want to + infinitive 

* /I can ftcrfp to 4 infinitive 

■ / wouid advise you to ► infinitive 


1 1 Try and 

2 suggest 

3 should 

4 it can help 

5 may want to 


5 best way of 

7 I Suggest. you 

8 Another good idea 

9 would advise 


2 1 shouldn't 5 suggest 

2 biggest 6 Try and 

3 can help 7 advise 

4 may want 


Pronunciation - Consonant clusters 1 
1 ** M 


** 34 Listening script 


Stress 

pressure 

spending 

flaps 

flight 

breakdown 

specific 

plane 


2 ~ ^ 38 For students who find this activity reasonably 

straightforward, you might like to introduce one of the 

following activities: 

1 Ask each student to give you one word that they use in 
their professional lives but have difficulty pronouncing. 
Put these words on the board and discuss with the 
group the reasons they may be difficult to pronounce. 
Then practise all the words together. 

2 Choose some aeronautical words wrth consonant 
dusters ttiat you have regularly heard mispronounced in 
your classes and follow the same procedure. 

1 We're still struggling iq get a slot. 

2 The brake fight is blinking. 

3 Is the runway dry enough to drive on? 

4 The flaps are frozen and need freeing, 

3 PU wipe the grease off the glass, 

6 I'va tned to fra the trqubta twice. 

7 Thene's a threat of strikes throughout the county. 


** 35 Listening script 

1 We're still struggling to get a slot. 

2 The brake light is blinking. 

3 Is the runway dry enough to drive on? 

4 The flaps are frozen and need treeing. 

6 I 'll wipe 1 he grease off the glass. 

8 I've tried to fa the trouble twice. 

7 There's a threat ct strikes throughout the country. 


Speaking - Giving advice 

1/2 Students have the opportunity to act as experts when 
talking to new recruits bn their profession about what can 
cause stress and how this stress can he minimized- If your 
students are undergoing initial training as pilots or controters, 
you can ask them to report on training they have undergone 
In this area, or what advice they have received. Encourage 
students la ask each other as many questions as possible. 
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Section three - Medical emergency 

This sec!ion deals with a medical emergency on board in which the flight crew do not 
initially understand tte naturg of the problem and need to contact a medico advisory 
service, it reaches the use of the present perfect tense for giving updates in a rapidly 
changing situation and the language tunc! ion of giving and asking for updates. It also 
teaches the pattern of rising and tailing intonation in lisfs. 


1 r * 36 This fust, comprehension activity 
checks (hat the students have Lrnderslood !he 
mam events in Ihe dialogue. 

t MedUnk (medical advisors) 

2 They have a sick passenger on board. 

3 Scuba diving 

2 H * 36 The students listen once more to the 
dialogue and try io understand various details 
of the particular situation. 

Note the answer to Question B. Ti>e pilots are 
advised Lo pertonti an emergency descent 
poce the medical advisors realise that this 
is a case of decompression sickness. The 
passenger's condition has deteriorated under 
the affect ot (lying at attitude. This diagnosis 
deafly Illustrates the value of a medical 
advisory service, ft is very unlikely that anyone 
on board would have realized the exact 
nature of this problem., 

The final advice given by Med Link is also 
interesting. Not only should Ihe aircraft divert 
as soon as possible, the pilots need to find an 
alternate (an airport they can divert to) where 
the passenger' wfll be able to be transferred 
quickly to a decompression chamber. In any 
serious medical emergency, Ihe facilities 
available on the ground to treat the passenger 
are of crucial Importance. 

1 Belgian 

2 departing from 

3 29 

4 back 

5 holiday ten 

6 France 

7 15 

B descend immediately 

3 - * 36 Before the students Listen for a third 
time, ask them which symptoms they can 
remember mentioned in the dialogue. Explain 
the meaning of any of the eight symptoms 
given in the activity which they do not 
understand, Students often have difficulty 
with the correct pronunciation of the word 
bfoocf, so help them to say it correctly if 
necessary. 

trouble breathing, shaking, In great pajn, 
coughing blood, losing consciousness 


Listening script 

CPT s captain, C - controller M s metfteal advisor, F = first officer, 

FA = flight attendant 

CPT Cairo Centre, this rs Dwestraam 290. 

C Divestream 290 Cairo Centre. Pass your massage. 

CPT We have a medical situation on board. We are contacting MedLink now. 
Divestream 290. 

C Roger, you have a medical problem on board Keep us advised. Cairn 
Centre. >1 

M MedUnk. I'm Dr Slowinskl. Which flight are you calling from, please? 

F This is Dtvestream flight 290 and this is Mousial. the tirst officer. 

M Thanks Moustal. How can I help you? 

F We have a passenger, a young man from Belgium. He’s having difficulty 
breathing, hek shaking badly and his eyes are shut, 

M How ofd ia the man? 

F He's in Na tale twenties. 

M ts he able to comrmtfiicate? 

F No. I don't think he can hear anyone. He J s crying in pain. 

M OK, you should move the oilier passengers away trom the patient, if 
possible. 

F Luckfly his seal is to Ihe rear of the aircraft, so we've already moved the other 
passengers away. 

tA Good. Have you removed his seatbelt? 

F \te&. we have. We've lad him down on ihe floor. 

M final £ good Where has he been? 

F From his passport, it looks tike he has been on holiday in Egypt for ten days. 

M Have you found any other rifaernaiion about him? 

F No, we haven't fewd aching alsa yet. We’re [coking through his 
betongings. 

M Has he eaten or drunk anything? 

F No, the crew haven'i begun to serve drinks yet 

M I you are travelling to Paris CDG- How tong have you been airborne? 

F We've been in the air for about fifteen minutes. 

M So you're still dimbinq. Are you climbing rapidly? 

F Yes, we a/o. ATC asked for a steep dimb out of Caine due to traffic 

FA Mouslai, he has just started coughing blood, and we think he is losing 

consciousness. 

f= Oh dear... 

FA I've |ust looked in rus hand luggage, i tawxf a hotel receipt, a wafiet and a 
scuba-dMng log book. H looks like he dived thus morning. 

M Dd i ust hear that the patient dived mis morning? 

F Ejr^.yfis. 

M OK, this sounds iika it is a case of decompression sickness, Wh?ch is a 
critical canditian. You should stop climbing and descend right away if you 
can - every foot you climb could seriously sheet the patient's health, You 
should c&vert and find an aflernate airpcn that has medical services. Try 
asking ATC to help you find m afternste that rs dose to a decompression 
chamber. There should be o diving decompression chamber somewhere on 
ihe Red Sea. 

F Roger, Bevelling off and initiating descent... 
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Functional English - Giving and asking 
for updates 

1 37 These tracts Irom the dialogue illustrate Ihe use 

of the present perfect tense to check what has and has not 
happened In a silualton which is evolving fast. 

Check that the students understand the use and the 
meaning al already and yet. These words carry a lol of 
meaning m emergency Ritual ions. Present the word sttfl as 
well, which is often used informalJy as an alternative to yer, 
though rho word order is s'ghtly different: 

The bfeedmg hasn't stopped yet - The bfeeding still hasn't 
stopped. 

1 've already 4 Has he 

2 Have you 5 Ve just 

3 haven't, yet 


** 37 Listening script 

1 

Wq'vo already moved the other passengers away. 


2 

Have you removed his seal bell? 


3 

We haven't found anything else yet, 


4 

Has he eaten or drunk anything? 


5 

I' ve just looked m his hand luggage. 



2 If necessary, review the meaning of the present perfect 
simple, and elicit examples of sentences using present 
perfect simple, 

1 Present perfect simple 

2 have / has + past participle 

3 This activity practises the language just presented m the 
context of another medical emergency. 

1 has faBen 5 'vs already done 

2 ^scut 6 haven't taken it yet 

3 a $ lost 7 fust regained 

4 hasn't stopped yet 


Pronunciation - Intonation off lists 

1 38 Copy (he sentence He's having difficulty breathing, 

he's shaking badly, and hts eyes am shot, on the board. 

Ask students to close their books and ptay the recording. 

Ask them to identify how Ihe voice rises or fefls and draw 
the arrows above the sentence. Got students to open Iheir 
books and check. Beil that intonation rises with each item in 
a list unljl ihe final item is given. At this point, intonation fails. 
This pattern allows the listener to know when a speaker has 
completed a list. 


3 1 Listening script 

He's having difficulty breathing, he^ shaking badly, and his 
eyes are shut. 


2 Ask students Id mark the intonation on the sentences. 

3 “ * 39 Once students have completed ihe activity, you coutd 
ask them ig write a list of symptoms a passenger is suffering 
from. In groups, they then practise saying the list, using the 
correct intonation. 

1 rising: Nausea, dizziness, consciousness 
tailing; sweating 

2 rising: trembling, coughing 
tailing: crying 

3 rising! Ire, put 
talEing: call 


& 3^ Listening script 


1 Nausea, dimness, losing consciousness and sweating. 

2 She^s irembling, coughing and crying. 

3 Lie tho passenger down, pul him m recovery position and 
call Medlink. 


Speaking 

t To Gomptete this table, students use Ihe language they learned in Ihe unit as well as what they learned previously in their training. 
When feeding back, encourage all students to share information 50 lhai everyone Is then prepared for Ihe role-play in Activity 2. 

(Suggested answers) 


condition 

symptoms 

actions 

heart attack 

chest paln$ h difficulty breathing, sudden 
collapse 

administer vasodilator spray use cardiac monitor 
and conlact medical advisor, give CRR 

hypoglycaemic episode 

swealing. dizziness, disorientation 

give glucose injections 

fractured arm 

lotted during turbulence, toss of 
movement in arm, severe pain 

use splints and bandages to stabilize arm, 
administer painkillers 

severe allergic reaction 

breathing problems, turning red, 
scratching 

inject adrenaline, inject ankhistamme, use EpiPen 
(if available) 


2 Give students time to prepare and practise their dialogues- Invite pa*rs to role-play ihair dialogues ior the class. 
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Section 


four 


Language development 


Functional English - 
Expressing cause and effect 

1 1 by 

2 Of 

3 in 

4 or 

5 LG 

6 by 

7 in 

8 o I 

9 from 

Making suggestions and giving advice 

2 1 to calm down 

2 take 

3 lo go 

4 foWowing 

5 to walk 

6 taking 

7 to go 

8 stabilizing 

9 to move 
10 giving 

Giving and asking for updates 

3 1 Has ho slopped vomiting yet? 

2 Have you any idea when (he symptoms began? 

3 His blood pressure has lallon and he looks very pale, 

4 rve already spoken to MedUnk. 

5 I've just pot the passenger <nio the recovery position, 

6 The bleeding hasn’t stopped yet. 

7 The passenger has cot his head and needs treating 
immediately, 

8 The passenger has just regained consciousness, 


Vocabulary - Medical emergencies 

1 i a 

2 c 

3 e 

4 f 

5 a 

6 & 

7 d 

2 2 go, labour 

3 inject, insulin 

4 give CPJ4 

5 restart, head, 

G open op, airways 
7 struggling, breathe 

3 1 bandage 

2 CPR 

3 Spilt 

4 plaster 

5 inhaler 

6 Aspirin 

7 Adrenaline, antihistamine, EpiPen 
B defittfiBator 



PHOTOCOPIABLE ACTIVITY 

This discussion activity looks ai how besl to deal with different situations in which a close colleague 
exhibits signs ol being under serious stress. Hand out a situation card to oach student, Ask them to 
read il and then discuss with a partner what would be the best course of action to lake. Students 
should consider the following two questions: 


What woufd you say fo your colleague? 


What woufd you do if your colleague refused 1 to Rslon (g your advice? 

Then ask students to change partners and give them another of the situation cards, repealing the 
procedure. Having the students rotate is a good way to keep the activity interesting, as students will 
have different ways of approaching these problems, if necessary, review ffie functional language for 
making suggestions and giving advice in Section 2 before students 
start the activity, 
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Last week your colleague, Jeremy, made a major mistake, which fortunately 
did not have any serious consequences. In fact, nobody else even knows 
about this mistake except you. Jeremy is normally very good at his job and 
the mistake was out of character. He has decided not to tell anyone else 
about what happened and has asked you to keep it a secret. 


Yesterday your colleague, Andrew, reported for work after having been 
drinking in a bar. You noticed, but nobody else did. While he seemed to 
be carrying out his duties as normal, you are very concerned about this 
situation. You believe that he drinks too much and has a problem, though 
this is the first time that he has reported for work after drinking. 


You know that your colleague, Maria, has always enjoyed gambling though 
you never thought that it was a serious problem. However, she has just told 
you that she lost so much money in a casino last week that she will have to 
sell her house. She is the kind of person who keeps her problems to herself 
and she doesn't want anyone else to know about this problem. You know she 
is under pressure and you believe it could affect her performance at work. 


Your colleague, Sarah, is very good at her job, but has recently confessed 
to you that she is terrified of making a serious mistake. This irrational fear 
seems to be badly affecting her and so last month you suggested that she 
see a counsellor. She refused to consider the idea. She looks increasingly 
worried and upset at work. 


You and your colleagues have been under increasing pressure at work 
lately. Despite having to work harder, everyone seems to be coping with 
the situation. Everyone except for your oldest and closest colleague, John. 
He has started to get angry and behave aggressively towards your other 
colleagues. He still seems to be doing his job properly, but you are not sure 
what might happen next. 


AVIATION ENGLISH TEACHER'S BOOK 
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Introduction 

Fire on board an aircraft is an extremely dangerous hazard. 
With powerful entries and the carrying of largo quantities of 
fuel on hoard, a certain n$k clearly exists. This was especially 
true in the catty days of aviation. Since then H aircraft 
manufacturers have made greet progress in minimizing 
the risks of lire. The materials for cabin filings, are carefully 
chosen* smoke detectors give an early warning to ihe flight 
crew and fire extinguishers are readily available on board 
to deal immediately with any minor incidents In the cabin. 
Moreover, (here are strict rules as to whal goods passengers 
may carry on board or place in Ihe cargo hold. Fire outside 
the cabin jin me cargo hold or in one of the engines) can 
usually be put out quickly by use of slrategically-placed lire 
bottles, controlled from the cockpit, provided of course that 
the fine can be detected soon enough. 

Dangerous goods 

Alt airlines must comply with the tCAO regulations regarding 
the transportation of dangerous goods Thesa am usually 
materials which may be safety stored in your house or 
garage. On board an aircraft, however, they may present an 
unacceptable nsk. This is because they will be subjected 
to extremes m atmospheric pressure and temperature at a 
typical cruising level, as well as excessive vibration at times. 

The article in Section 1 of (he unil gives some clear exampfes 
as to what are considered dangerous goods on board and 
what can go wrong. The incidents mentioned have actually 
happened. 

The policy of airiirtes is to take no risks and to ban any 
goods which might cause a problem, even if the possibility 
is remote. They have strcl screening procedures to ensure 
lhal The regulations are obeyed. Indeed the greatly increased 
security measures in place since September 11,2001 have 
made things safer in this respect. 

The worst case scenario 

In May 1996 h a DC-9 aircraft took oH from Miami bound lor 
Atlanta. Just six minutes after take-off. passengers informed 
flight attendants Thai They could smell smoke. 

At (he same lime the pitots began to experience electrical 
problems end requested an emergency lending at the nearest 
airport. Almost immediately the cabin began to till up with 
smoke. The cabin crew were unable to inform the pilots in 
the cockpit Of (he problem, without Opening (he cockpil door 
(the Intercom was no longer functioning). This They did and 


the pilots (hemselves were soon affected by Ihe foxic Tumes. 
Unfortunately they lost control of the airplane which crash- 
landed, With no Survivors. 

Subsequent investigation showed lhal one of the airline's 
subcontractors had illegally loaded expired but full oxygen 
generator canisters in The cargo hold without safety caps. 

One of these had ignited causing a fire which quickly spread 
to the cabin. Thera was no fire detection system in the cargo 
hold and in any case no way to extinguish the fire. After this 
accident the FA A (Federal Aviation Agency) made (he 
presence of detection equipment and fine botlies mandatory 
in all aircraft cargo hows. 

Engine fire 

A fire m one of the engines ss always a possibility, though 
modern engine reliability is continually improving. The pilot 
usually receives an immediate warning in the cockpit and 
the safest procedure is to shut down the affected engine by 
cutting off the fuel Supply Eo it. The pilot can then extinguish 
what remains of (he fire by discharging the Eire bottles. The 
next stage (not required tor a je1 engine) is to feather the 
propeller of Ihe affected engine, in oiher words to turn the 
pro palter blades to an angle causing ihe feast air resistance 
(minimum drag). Afterwards the aircraft can cither continue 
to its destination or the pilots C£n look for a suitable 
diversionary airport if (hey iudge the distance to destination to 
be too great to continue safely. 

tn (he introductory notes to Unil 3, an incident was 
mentioned in which a captain chose not to divert but to 
(ty across Ihe Atlantic Ocean on three of the aircraft's four 
engines. In fact one of his engines had caught fire and he had 
Shut it down before contacting his airline management to ask 
for lurther guidance. The position the airline took was that 
the flight could continue safety. US air traffic controllers, who 
had witnessed the fire as the aircraft departed, apparently 
expressed great surprise at (hss decision. Yet when the 
incident was investigated the captain was not found to have 
been at fault in his decision to fly on. 

Evacuation procedures 

When an aircraft carries out an emergency landing, fire¬ 
fighting services should be on siandby to deal with any fire 
which might break out. One mafor risk is that of thg aircraft 
being unable to stop before the end Of the runway This is 
known as a runway overrun and the airplane may catch Hre 
if it crashes mto something. In such cases passengers will 
need to be evacuated without delay. Cabin crew ara trained 
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for this scenario and the rules governing the availability of 
emergency exits and escape chutes on all aircraft are 
strict. If the cabin is filled with smoke, the strip lighting on toe 
floor will guide passengers to one of these exits. 

In August 2005, an Airbus A340 skidded off the end of the 
runway at Toronto airport in severe weather conditions and 
plunged into a ravine (see the introductory notes to Unit S 
for further details). Fire broke out immediately, but all 309 
passengers and crew were able to escape unharmed. The 
cabin crew wene highly praised for being abls to evacuate the 
airplane as fast as they did. 

Regulations state that an emergency evacuation of an aircraft 
should be possible within 90 seconds. Training exercises 
a te conducted regularly. New aircraft need to be certified for 
their capability m meeting this standard (that is emergency 
exits need to be weli-placed and should be sufficient in 
number). There was some doubt about how the new Airbus 
A3S0 might meet this standard with its record-breaking 
passenger capacity. In a simulated exercise in Germany 
in 2006,873 volunteers were all able to escape down the 
emergency slides in just 60 seconds. There were strict rules 
for this simulation. The cabin was darkened and half of the 
emergency exits (chosen at random) were blocked and so 
out of service. The volunteer passengers were chosen to be 
representative of the average passenger load - 35% were 
over the age of 50 and 45% were women. The exercise 
was recorded on intra-red cameras to be subsequently 


validated by a panel of experts. The risk of injury even during 
a training exercise such as this is considerable. One volunteer 
sustained a broken leg, but organizers had feared thal there 
would be more injuries. 

Air traffic control and fire-fighting 
services 

When a fire breaks out on board an aircraft, it Iho pilot's 
responsibility to deal with the situation. The pilot may declare 
an emergency and may need to land as soon as possible. In 
this case the air traffic controller will need to make sum that 
I he fire service are standing by on the ground and that they 
have as much information as possible aboul the problem 
The Importance of the fire service being able lo act as soon 
as the aircraft lands cannot bo overstated. 

Even when there is no actual fire on board, a controller may 
need to aferr the fire service it a pitot is making an emergency 
landing, as in many emergency situations there is a real risk 
of fire breaking out. 

Section 2 features an aerial firefighting service in Russia. 
Many other countries have such a service lo deal with 
wildfires. It is worth mentioning that ft is an extremity risky 
occupation for at! members of the learn, many of whom have 
lost their lives while on duly. 
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One way to reduce the risk of fire .. . 

In Lor Anggtes, a single-engine airplane went down short of Burbank airport. 

Both people on board sunrived The pilot was lucid as he was being cut out of she 
wreckage and sold rescuers he was Irving to make Burbank airport but Mad run oui 
ot iuel. Commenting on 9ha iaok of Tiro, Ihe fire chief in charge of She rescue said, 

'They'ra just lucky ihere was no luel on board.' 
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Section one - Fire risk 


This Section deals wilh iho serious mk of fine that can be caused by the carrying of 
dangerous goods on board. A reading passage based on a report by the Australian 
CmI Aviation Authority describes some incidents in which (here was a clear threat to 
safety, it reaches the vocabulary reeled to fine and dangerous goods, and presents 
the related language functions or obligation, prohibition and permission. 



1 Th&e ara a number of things students may say in response 10 Question 1. Electrical 
problems or the presence of dangerous goods in the cairn or in the hold are likely causes, 
Students can share lhair knowledge of different incidents In response to Question 2. It is 
almost certain that they wilt have received some training concerning this importans threat to 
safely. They can describe their own training experiences in response to Question 3. 

2 The incidents described in the text have actually happened. While some had harmless 
consequences, the accident described in B was very serious. 

TE 2C 3 N 4 G SA 6F 7 B flD 

31T 2 T 3 F 4 F 5F 6F 7T 8 F 

Vocabulary - Collocations related to fire 

Encourage students to attempt this matching activity without looking back at the EexJ They may 
ask other students or you for some help in completing (he activity correctly. Be ready to provide 
(dues, but avoid explaining any of the meanings until everyone has the correct answers. 

Then ask students to go back to the text, to underline the collocations as ihey appear, and to 
spend a few minules studying the use of these words within the contexts of the reported incidents. 
If there are any terms whose meaning Is not clear, ihen be ready to explain (hem to students 

Finally, ask ail students to close their books and quiz them an the words they have just studied. 
Some example prompts: 

* someone who smokes carnes this 
9 Something which bums very easily 

* this device starts the crew if someone Jjgftte a cigarette in the toilet 

* substances causing damage by chemicai action 

2<J 3 e 4 g 5b B f 7c 81 9 h 10 a 

Functional English ~ Obligation, prohibition and permission 

Elefore beginning this section you could review the mods* structures used to express these 
functions. The structures; you should present are: 

* con/can't 

9 must/mustn't 
9 have to / don 1 have to 

* attomd to / not at lowed to 

In ihg context of regulations in the aviation industry, riava to is norma: ly used instead of must as 
Ihe obligation comes from an externa! source {a regulatory body). Often students will try to use 
don Y have to for prohibition, when (hay need to use mustn't It Is worth teaching the difference 
between these two structures. 
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You mlghl like to cexclude by leaching the terms prohibited, Ufogaf and treating the /aw. 
While these three terms are otton used interchangeably, profribiteef can refer to something 
which isn't allowed by an arriine but isn't necessarily i legal ihaving said that, breaking the 
ruEes set by airlines is a criminal offence in mes> countries. 

1 ^ 01 Tlie spokeswoman is quite clear in blaming the irresponsibility of some 
passengers for incidents which occur. Hut she alsn makes the important poinl that 
airtinss must assume that some passengers wall try to bring dangerous goods on board 
and they need adequate procedures to present Ihem from doing so. Her conclusion is 
that aiFpqrt staff should be better trained. It would be interesting to ask students if They 
think that this is the case In their own country as welt. 

1 No! many 

2 hardly any 

3 dangerous goods 


H 0i Listening script 


Most passengers know what they can and can'1 bnng into ari airport. It's obvious mat 
you musin'! bring anything explosive on board- Although some people stll try, oven 
when they know ft's illegal. The owner of She black powder knew he wasn't altowed to 
transport i! without declaring it as dangerous goods. You have to declare dangerous 
goods or you are leaking the law. Less than one percent of cargo incidents reported 
invotun dangerous goods which have been correctly declared. It^s difficult to understand 
for example hew someone let Chemical solutions and corrosive solids on board without 
queslion Just because they warn labelled as laundry products'. Maybe better dangerous 
goods training is required. 


2 ** Q1 Point out to students !he use of the word tot in Sentence 6, in the expression tot 
something on board. Explain that iol means 'allowing to pass through the check" and 
is used for goods which are actually permitted. Or it is used for dangerous goods, as in 
Sentence 6. if security personnel makn a mistake. 

1 can, can't 

2 mustn't 

3 illegal 

4 allowed to 

5 have io. breaking the law 

6 lei 

Speaking 

This acivity provides praefise of the language presented in Functional English, 
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UNIT 7 


Section two - Smoke-jumper 

This section describes an serial fire-fightirtff service, The students Ifcstsn to 
a reporter talking to a team as they go into action. This section teaches the 
vocabulary reflating to tirefighiing. as well as the language (unctions of orders 
and requests. 


1 This activity presents the key vocabulary used to describe 
the different stages involved in dealing with a fire, 

When checking the answers, point out that go out is 
intransiiwe, i.a. it js the tire which goes out. Point out ateo 
Ihsl contain a tire differs Irom extinguish or put out a fire. I ho 
Sire may continue for a 'ong time after it has been brought 
under control, but it is np longer a serious threat. 

(Suggested answers) 


start 

continue 

stop 

Catch fire 

explode 

Ignite 

spread 

smaufcter 

burn 

contain a fire 

extinguish a lire 
pul out a fire 
cjo out 

sprey fire-rotardans 
liquid 


3 1 They would operate in hoc dry areas with a lot of trees . 

2 When they spot a fire or are called to a lire, the air tanker 

drops water on the fire, and members of the team 
parachute down to cut down trees, spray liquid, etc. to 
stop the fire spreading. 

4 ' " 02 The inlerviowgr is on the ground and then Inter on 
board an aircraft with the people who are about to carry 
out a very dangerous job. This makes for an interesting 
contrast between the- direct operational commands given to 
the smoke-jumpers and the Interviewer's petite requests for 
information about thair work. 

Note that the pflot is operating in a very different environment 
Srom the pifef of a commercial airliner because the plot's life 
Is constantly at risk. However, there are some similan'ies with 
a commercial astirne pitot. The pitot's major 1 concern Is for the 

safety of ihs passengers, in thts case Ehe smoke-jumpers. 
Also, it is clear that there is a strong team spirit on board 
This is also a necessary condition for the safe operation of a 
commercial flight, especially in an emergency situation. 

if is interesting Soo that ihe smoko jumpers appear 1o enjoy 
their work. There is a degree of excitement and adventure for 
all members of the team that civilian pilots and controllers do 
not experience in thesr rpulins work. Your students may find it 
interesting to compare and contrast their own work with the 
work of thfe team. 

The three people are a smoke-jumper, an operations 
manager and an air tanker pilot. 


W 02 Listening script 

PA = voice over public address, H = radio presenter, 

5 - smoke-jumpec G = operations manager, P = pilot 

PA All jumpers. We have a t knr lire 62 km sculii-west. Gel 
suited. Get your lull kit. Line up for inspection, We have a 43 
depanure. 

R, Ills a hoi summer's day in the far east of Russia, and I'm on 
my way to a wild fine. I'm here wilh the aerial life service. who 
tight the many fires that hum through the forests ol northern 
Asia. Andrei Jachmenkov is a smoke-jumper. Andrei - Goufld 
you deschoo your work So us? 

S l jump to the ground io bnng the fires under con trot. It’s 
dangerous work - you have to be sis, both mentally arid 
physically And you neve to keep a cool head and make fast 
decisions. 

Ft The two service looks after hundreds of souare kilometres 
from ihe Arctic to Ihe borders at Mongolia. When the office 
receives a report of smoke I hey scramble an airborne tire- 
fighting team. At least lour smoke-jumpers are dropped to 
cut away the vegetation lo contain the Eire, and air-fanker 
pilots lackie the blaze by spraying the area with water or fire- 
retardant liquid. I have here operations manager, Alex Letov. 
Alax ■ Would you tell us how fires are caused? 

O Somelimes Ehe fires are started by people. For ecxample, Sh^ 
spring an mduslnal gas Tank exploded, causing a senous wild 
lire. Gut our typical lines are ignited, by lightning storms, and 
because she forest gets very dry over the summer, she liees 
catch fire easily end fires can spread over a large area quickty. 
But September and October is definitely cur busiest lime 
of year, before the writer rain and snow arrives. We have to 
respond early to the fire, when it's much more manageable ... 
much easier to put out, 

R Tatyana Dubrova fes an Antonov 2 for She tire Service. 

P When thal siren goes ... (ha! ‘s when the job really begins. 

I have Eo try to get a law attitude and air speed for She 
jumpers and all she S«me think of the terrain, the trees, Ihe 
wind, i sometimes have So make Swo or ihree traffic circuits so 
make a safe drop, 

R The Jumpers are getting ready to drop inio the foress. Andrei 
- Can you talk about your work on the ground? 

S We have to make absoluEely sure the fire has gone aul. 
Extinguishing if completely can take days. The most ditficdlt 
part is finding a road so you can get out of the forest again. 
OK, here we go .. 

P Jumpers, don't talk. Get ready ... drop zone! Jump! Got One! 
Two! Jumpers away ... 
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5 F ^ 02 This activity checks students' comprehension ot 
details in the radio feature. If necessary, play the radio feature 
several limes. 

1 Siberia 

2 natural phenomena 

3 the forest is dry 

4 Autumn 

5 sometimes has to make two or three circuits 

6 finding a way out of the forest 

Functional English - Orders and requests 

t “ * 03 intfoduce this activity by eliciting or presenting to 
your students some of the differences between orders and 
requests: 

Orders 

* direct 

* imperative form of verb (the infinitive without to) 

* don't + imperative (for ordering someone not to do 
something) 

Requests 

* loss direct 

* more polite 

After students complete the activity, ask them to identify 
which sentences ane orders (Sentences 1,2, B} and which 
are requests (Sentences 3, 4, 5). Then elicit the language 
features in the sentences that differentiate requests (Could 
you / Would you / Cun you), 

1 Get 

2 Line up 

3 Oodd you describe 

4 Wduid you tcls 

5 Can you talk 
fi don’t, Get 


& 03 Listening script 

1 Get your lull kit, 

2 Line up for inspection. 

3 Could you describe your work, to us? 

4 Would you tell us how fires are caused? 

5 Can you talk about your work on the ground 7 

6 Jumpers, don't talk. Get ready ... drop zone! 


2 It should be dear from (tie context that orders am to be 
preferred to polite requests for operational situations in which 
time is kmfted This would be the same on board a commercial 
airliner. Sample, ctear. direct language is the most efficient way 
to proceed. Phraseology used in routine situations between 
pilots and controls is based on this principle 

However, polite req^ts will have the* place in particular 
contexts,, and it is worth ensuring that students have the abSty 
to use such language. Sometimes, in an non-routine situation 
where coni rotes end p ots havo some tirr^a to rescues the 
best course of action, the building of confidence between both 
sides may be facilitated by the use of polite language. 

3 , 4 , 5 ; 

* The speaker uses Would you / Could you / Can you. 

* The speaker sometimes usespteasc. 

* The speaker uses higher intonation. 

3 H * 03 After listening and repeating, get students io say 
other orders and requests to the class, using the correct 
language structure and intonation. 

4 Explain to students that gel is a very useful word in general 
English and is frequently used by English speakers. 

2 Got some water! 

3 Get away from the asrcraftl 

4 Get out I 

5 Gat a fire extinguished 
B Get youcr mask on! 

5 Give students time to prepare some orders and requests. 
Then rn groups get them to say thair orders and requests 
The rest of the group carries out a request but not an order. 

Speaking 

tf your students have an aerial fire-fighting service in their country, 
ibis could be a very interesting subject to discuss. You may 
wanl to set this actrvity as homework, so that stuctents can do 
some research into their own country's service, or that of another 
country. They will have a tot mere to say if given the chance to 
prepare in advance. You oculd also ask students to research hew 
aerial fire-fighting services recruit people and what qualifications 
end experience are required. 

Vbu could extend me second question further by asking your 
students to talk about other interesting contexts in which pitots and 
controllers work [e.g, the military, humanitarian relief operations}. 
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UNIT 7 


Section three - On-board fire 

This section (teals with an incident in which a to occurs on board an aircraft. 
It presents and practises the difference between the iwo sounds A/ and 
A/. It also teaches the language functions or identifying and responding to 
problems. These functions arc clearly of importance to pilots and controllers 
in any emergency situation. 


1 If you think your students will find this difficult, get them 
to work, in pairs or groups and then write their suggested 
answers on the board without correcting them. You can 
check the answers after doing Activity 3. 

1 overheated 

2 set oft 

3 overloaded 

4 come loose 

5 short-circuit 

6 trips, reset 

2 The students may offer different suggestions depending on 
the situations they imagine. A fire on board an aircraft is one 
of the most dangerous situations a crew can face. While it is 
true that the pilots should try to land as soon as possible, at 
the same time the cabin crew ought to do what they can to 
fight the lire. 

Land the plane - the most important factor in loss of life 
in on-board fires is the delay from when the fire is first 
discovered to landmg. 

3 ^ 04pQ5,06 This incident is an illustration of correct 
procedure for dealing with on-board fires. Once the pilots 
realize that they have a serious fire on board, they make 
immediate plans to land as soon as possible. They put on 
their oxygen masks and, although it is not specifically stated 
in the dialogue, the cabin door would be firmly closed to 
ensure that their own ability to control and land the aircraft 
is not impaired by tomes coming from the cabin, The cabin 
crew make some initial efforts to tackle the problem. It is 
interesting that the pilot warns the cabin crew manager 
not to go too far in these efforts - don't got yourself 
inoopeciteted is the instruction. It is important that the cabin 
crew stay away from the danger area so that their ability to 
look after the passengers is not hindered. 

Note that the cabin crew manager is often known as the 
purser or chief steward. 

The crew: 

put on their oxygen masks, 
investigate the cause of (he fire, 
try to extinguish the fire, 
fniliate an emergency descent. 


H 04 Listening script 

C = controller, PF = pilot flying, PNF ■ pilot non-flying* 
COM = cabin crew manager 

C Siberian 3A„ Kunming Centre, maintain Ft 3B0 mach .85. 
PNF Maintain R, 380 mach M. Siberian 3A, 


05 Listening script 

PF What was that? This isn't right, 

PN F What '& happened? 

PF Throe circuit -breakers have tripped. They're showing a 
problem. 

PNF Where's the probtem? 

PF in one of the washrooms. Maybe the fan overheated. 

PN F r II ask the cabtn craw manager to look into it. 

PF I'll try and reset the CMCitf-breakers. 

PNF OK? 

CCM Yes, hr, fm getting reports of an unpleasant smedi back 
here, coming from the rear washrooms, like an electrical 
burning smell. Some of the passengers are getting a little 
uncamfbflabfe with it. 

PNF Gourd you move the passengers away? 

CCM Sure, will do. 

PNF Go have a look. 

CCM I'll check it out now. 

PF Why didn't it set off the smoke detector? I'm not happy 
with this at all. Something's wrong. 

CCM There was smouldering in the washroom. I don't know 
if any wiring has come loose. I sprayed it wilh the 
extinguisher - I think ilk gone out. 

PNF What do you think caused it? 

CCM I donft know. Maybe the vacuum outlet overloaded. I 
couldn't see where it was coming from, i h il go back now 
and double check. 

PF Yeah, go. We need to know the source of the fire. 

COM I'll take my goggles, just in case. 

PF Yeah, we'll put aur masks on. Go back, but donft get 
yourself incapacitated. 


H 06 Listening script 

--- - —----I 

COM I can't get back there. 

PNF Why not? 

COM The smoke's too heavy. 

PNF Are the passengers OK? 

CCM People are starting to heve trouble breathing, 

PNF Wa have to go down. 

PF Initiating an emergency descent. 
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4 ** 04,05.06 

T Three circurt-breakers trip. 

2 A fan that has overheated. 

3 From erne of the washrooms. 

4 They move them away from iha washroom area. 

5 loose wiring or an overloaded dulled 

6 googles 

Pronunciation - f\f and /r/ 

1 / 2/3 r 07 Differentiating between these two sounds can 
be drfficuH For certain nationalities, other students may Find 
the activiftas quite straightforward. 

1 H 07 

1 A 2 B 3 A 40 58 6 A 



07 Listening script 

1 

right 

2 

flight 

3 

frame 

4 

Irmg 

5 

load 

3 

arrive 


4 A Tun way to end This pronunciation activity is to ask the 
students to repeal lha phreee rad tony, yellow lorry . slowly at 
first- If they master it, you can ask them to try repeating the 
phrase progressively faster, and then to repeat the phrase 
several times in succession at high speed. 


2 W 06 

1 can't 

2 Why 

3 smoke's 

4 trouble 

5 have to 

6 Initiating 

Speaking 

1/2 This pattern is ample, but Important, with both sides 
saying what shay will do. It is also Importanl that clarification 
rs both sought and provided. Using the prompts in Acuity 2, 
students have the opportunity lo create Iheir own emergency 
situations and practise them using the functional language. 


A 



Functional English - Identifying and 
responding to problems 

After students have done Activities 1 and 2, you could eliat and 
write on the board the following summary to prepare students for 
the speaking activity: 

Language for asking about a prab/em: 

What was f hat? / Wharf's happened?/ Where's the problem? / 
Why (not)? 

Language for saying whsf you wtff dor 

I'm going to. /We're going to ... 

Elicit what the abbreviations % 'If and 'm stand For (Whatfe 
Ftappened? - has; Where fc s the problem? - is, I'll - wi|, l“m going 
io - am). 

1 ** 05 

1 What 

2 happened 

3 tripped 

4 problem 

5 Where's 

6 overheated 

7 hi ask 
S I'll try 
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UNIT 7 


Section four - Language development 


Functional English - Obligation, 
prohibition and permission 

1 1 prohibiled i breaking the law / illegal 

2 permitted 

3 not allowed 

4 breaking the law / Illegal 

5 have So 

6 required 

7 let 

S illegal / breaking |he taw 
9 musln't 
10 can end can't 

Functional English - Orders and requests 

2 1 TeJi she passengers to fasten their seaibetts Immediately. 

2 It is very hot, so don’t touch It, 

3 Call MedLink and tall them we have a passenger with 
severe burns, 

4 Contact the emergency services and tel( them about the 
problem. 

5 Shul down number two engine 

3 Inform Ihe pfkrt of the nearest aerodrome, 

7 Stop the passengers from using 1 he washroom. 

8 Get out of Ihe plane as quickly as possible. 

3 (Suggested answers) 

1 Would you bring me soma water, please? 

2 Can you find a fire extinguisher? 

3 Gould you exit the runway, please? 

4 Can you fasten your seatbelts, please? 

5 Would you pul your masks on, please? 

8 Can you contact ATG? 

7 Could you look tor the fire emergencies checklist, please? 
3 Can you give me some more detail? 

9 Could you try not lo disturb the pilot? 

10 Can you let me know where the nearest aerodrome is, 
please? 


Identifying and responding to problems 

4 2 Show me where the problem is. 

3 What shatl we do about it? 

4 Are the passengers OK? 

5 TN iry and reset them 

6 fli ask the cabin crew manage? to look Into II. 

7 HI contact ATC and decline an emergency 
a Let's get the passengers' masks on. 

Vocabulary - Colocations related to fire 

1 t t 

2 t 

3 g 

4 d 

5 h 

6 j 

7 a 

8 b 

9 a 
10 c 

Vocabulary from the unit 

2 1 spread 

2 set off 

3 smoulder 

4 ignite 

5 shod circuit 

6 fire extinguisher 

7 oxygen mask 
3 hose 


4R 


PHOTOCOPIABLE ACTIVITY 

This text deals wilh a controversial Incident, which occurred in February 2005. The aim of the 
activity is lo have students debate the issues involved. The first gap-fill activity reviews some 
general aviation vocabulary, II also acts as a check that the students have understood the 
lexb before they move on to a discussion of the issues involved. There is no correct answer 
la the main question about the pilots' decision and experts remain divided. The incident was 
Investigated and the airline was not found to be as fault, though the plots were m lefty criticised for 
mishandling their fuel planning. 


Key 





1 shut 

2 emergency 

3 fuel 

4 passengers 

5 bang 

3 dnefed 

7 failure 

3 return 

9 regulations 

10 alerted 
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1 Read and complete the text with the words in the box. 


UNIT 7 


PH0T0C0PIABLE 
ACTIVITY 




alerted bang circled emergency failure fuel passengers regulations return shut 


Jumbo flies across the Atlantic 
on just three engines 


A Boeing 747 had to (1)_down one 

of its four engines just after taking off from Los 
Angeles on a flight bound for Heathrow airport. 
The aircraft subsequently continued its flight 
to London, It eventually needed to make an 

(2)_landing in Manchester, due to 

concerns over low (3)_levels. Some 

aviation safety experts have questioned the 
decision of the pilots to continue with the flight 
rather than returning to Los Angeles. The airline 
issued a statement saying that safety was not 
compromised at any time, and that the aircraft 
was able to operate on its three remaining 
engines with no risk to (4)_. 

Air traffic controllers and local residents saw 
sparks coming from the engine and passengers 

reported hearing a loud (5)_just 

after take-off. The aircraft climbed to 5,000 ft 

and (6)_for some time while the 

pilots decided what to do next. They informed 

passengers of the engine (7)_and 

contacted their company offices to discuss the 
situation. They then took the decision to continue 
the flight. 


Critics have claimed that the pilots might 
have been under commercial pressure to take 

this decision, as a (8) __ to Los 

Angeles airport would have left the airline with 
an expensive bill for compensating the 351 
passengers on board. Under new European 

(9}_, this bill could have been as 

high as $200,000. The airline, however, dentes 
that this was a factor in the decision taken to fly 
on across the Atlantic. 

Controllers at Los Angeles airport were apparently 
surprised at the pilots’ decision to carry on. 

They had (10) _ fire services in 

the expectation that the aircraft would return. 
Comments from safety experts have varied. 
Some claim that it is not a problem to lose one 
engine on a four-engine aircraft, They point out 
that there are lots of twin-engine aircraft crossing 
the Atlantic. Others are convinced that the new 
European regulations will inevitably increase the 
pressure on pilots in such situations. The debate 
is likely to continue. 


2 Work in pairs. Discuss the following questions. 

Do you agree that the pilots were under commercial pressure? 

Would you have wanted to continue the flight to the UK if you had been a passenger on this flight? 

Do you know other airlines’ policies about what to do in such situations? 

At the moment there is no international regulation on this particular issue, do you think there should be? 

3 Discuss the following question as a class. 

Do you think that the pilots made the correct decision? 
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Introduction 

Weather is of crucial importance to pilots, both in flight planning 
and in the safe operation of a fight, and it affects elf phases of 
ftighrt- Modem aircraft are undoubtedly much better equipped to 
deal with different meteorological conditions than the machines 
which took lo the air In the early days of pow^ed flight. Wealher 
reports are also a to! more ralratote, None the less. pilots of 
today's jet airliners need to deal from iime to time with several 
potential dangers presented by bad weather. 

VFR flights (see introductory notes to Unit 2) are much mom 
dependant upon good weather. Indeed VFR flying fs only 
permitted in VMC (Visual Meteorological Conditions), 
lhat is in conditions of clear visibility when the pitot can both 
see and be seen. Nevertheless, frequently a VFR pilot will 
take off in VMC bul conditions change to IMC (Instrument 
Meteorological Conditions) for which he / she is neither 
equipped nor qualified. A VFR pilol who is not assured of 
suitable weather conditions along the planned route should 
noi leave Ihe ground. IFFE (lying is possible in most weather 
conditions but there are still some constraints, e.g. no pilot, no 
matte* how wait-ironed, nor how sophisticated their aircraft 
mkjhl be. should knowingly fly through a thunderstorm. 

Weather reports 

Clearty weather reports are of great importance to pilots. They 
need to be informed of the conditions at the departure airport 
along Ihetr planned mute (known as a route forecast) and al 
their destriation. Weather conditions can change and plots 
need updated weather reports PJREPs (pilot reports) are 
sent by pilots who have recently flown through an area and 
can keep olher craws usefully informed. Terminal aerodrome 
forecasts (TAF) are continually updated and allow pilols to 
predict She weather at their destination. 

Air traffic controllers will always relay whatever important 
up^io-date wealher Information they have to pilots, but the 
responsibility for the decision to take off from or land at a 
padiculai airport rests firmly with the pilot. Tht$ was the subject 
Of Some debate after an Asrbus A340 accident in Toronto 
(mentioned in Ihe introductory notes in Unit 7). Prior lo this 
accident. Toronto export had been dosed for a short period 
due to Ihe high winds and storm activity that day. It had recently 
reopened, but the decision to reopen (he airport did not mean 
landings were safe and (he position of the Canadian authorities 
was (as always in such oases) thai landings were at the pilot's 
discretion. In the light of what happened, the general opinion 
was that at would have been safe* to dived to another airport. 


Wind and wind shear 

Forecast 'wind strength and direction is a major factor 
in (light planning, and the navigation will need lo be 
constantly updated to take mto account the actual wind 
experienced (see iniroductory notes to Unit 2). Aircrall 
should, as far as possible, land into the wind. Crosswinds 
can make landings much more difficult but they may be 
unavoidab?e at an airport which has only one runway, or 
two or mere parallel runways. 

Another danger promoted by wind is the phenomenon 
known as Wind shear. This- occurs when two winds moving 
In opposite directions meet. The result can be severe 
turbulence and a loss of control. White wind shear can 
occur at any attitude, an airptang is most vulnerable when 
it is coming in to land. When wind shear can be predicted, 
it will be less threatening than when it occurs suddenly and 
the flight crew are unprepared. Controllers will do than* best 
to warn pitots of any known wind shear activity near their 
airport. A pilot who is forewarned of this danger wilt almost 
always choose to go around, that is to climb and iry to 
reposition for another attempt at landing, or to divert to 
another airport. A good example of this is illustrated by the 
incident in Section 3. 

Microburai i$ another danger to aircraft attempting to land. A 
full description of this phenomenon is detailed in Section 1, 

Low visibility 

Air traffic can come to a complete halt at a fogbound 
airport. IFR traffic can usually take off reasonably safely 
in fog, but the problem i$ that landings may not be 
authorized until Ihe fog lifts, thus effectively paralysing the 
airport (no inbound aircraft eventually means no outbound 
aircraft). Tills is especially the case for smaller airports. 
The regulations concerning landing in low Visibility depend 
on the navigational aids available at a particular airport, 
the type of aircraft involved and the qualifications of she 
pilot. At a well-equipped airport it ps possible to land even 
if the pitot cannot see the runway beforehand. For smaller 
airports and less well-equipped aircraft, visibility will need 
to be above landing limits, that is (here is a minimum 
allitude at which the pilot will need to be able to see the 
runway. There will also be a stricter requirement for RVR 
(Runway Visual Range), which is visibility along the 
runway once a pilot has landed. 
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Ice and snow 

Ice of snow on a runway present obvious dangers to aircraft 
as they greyly increase the possibility of a runway overrun, 
that is skidding off the runway Even worse, they could slow 
down an aircraft during Its take-off roll. The airport authorities 
have a major responsibility to either keep runways clear of 
ice or snow, or to close a runway in conditions where this 
becomes impossible, 

Icing 

Ice building up on an aircraft's wings can greatly reduce the 
available lift and thus cause rt to stall. Before an aircraft attempts 
to sake off in icing conditions, it needs to be de-iced as reduced 
lift at take-ofl raid be catastrophic. Special vehctes exist 
at airports for this fairly routine operation and it needs to bo 
performed just prior to Safoe-otf as ice can build up again quiddy 
Once airborne, mass commercial airfmers are able to keep the 
wings free of ice by routing the healed air from the engines 
through the tending edges of the wings, 

For smaller aircraft the risks are higher and pilots will need 
to avoid exposing their airplanes to icing conditions when In 
the air If they notice ice building up on the wings, they will 
need to quickly descend to a warmer altitude where the ice 
will melt. 


Storms, lightning and hail 

Pitots will do what they can to avoid flying through a storm. 
Normally if there is a storm around an airport, controllers 
Will warn pitots that take-oti is at their own risk and fits is 
a risk that pilots am trained not to Jake, For the pilol. the 
passengers and the airline, the financial costs of a delay are 
clearly to be preferred to the safely risks in choosing to take 
off. When an airplane is coming in to land, a decision not to 
land a\ that airport and divert elsewhere should be based on 
exactly the same principle of safely first. No pilot should take 
a risk, but it is important to recognize I hat the temptation 
to do so does exist as landing at another airport will be 
nconvement for the passengers and crew as well as costly 
for the airline. Human factors training alerts pilots to the 
dangers of being swayed by such considerations. 

Pilots are frequently averted to the dangers of storms en route 
and do their best to navigate around them. Occasionally 
though, they can find themselves in the middle of a storm. 
Passengers would experience severe turbulence in such 
a case. There is also the danger of being struck by lightning, 
Most modern aircraft can resist such a strike but it is a rather 
frightening experience for the passengers. 

Being caught En a hailstorm can cause structural damage to 
the aircraft, depending on how big the hailstones are. Fight 
crews eno particularly alert to this danger. 



When airports become too congested and defays build up ... 

Pitot: Good morning, Gatwick ground, Sabena 682 request start up and push back, please. 
Tower: Sabena 602, weather decays, expect start up in gwq hours. 

Pilot: Please confirm: two hours ri^ay? 

Tower: Affirmative. 

Pilot: In lhal case, cancel the good morning! 
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Section one - Microburst 

This section deals with the meteorological phenomenon known as microhurst. 
Tho reading text gvves a detailed explanation of what a microburst is, how 
n was discovered end what precautions a tending aircraft can take against 
this danger. The section also teaches the language function of changing the 
strength of adjectives. 


1 Refore students begin ihis activity, elidl me words headwind* taiiwind and 8ft, n order lo 
check lhal they are familiar with ihe$o terms. Ask students what they thnk a downdraft is 
fa downward current of air), and be ready to explain this tl necessary 

Note that [he glide path markod on iho diagram shows □ conslanl rate oi descant. 11 is lha 
line along which the aircraft shoutd normally approach the runway. The ftigtti path marked 
shows whai can happen to an aircraft caught in a mfcxotiursT. 

ID 2 B 3 A 4 E 5 C 

2 Before students read the text, you CouJd ask them to discuss the following questions with 
a partner; 

What happens when an aircraft on final approach flips into a microburst? 

Wflrat can a pilot do to survive a microbufst? 

The students will answer similar questions in Acidity 3. after reading the text a second 
lime. They then will be able lo compare what they thought beforehand wish Ihe 
explanations given, 

Note that the third sentence in lha second paragraph (A fow-flying airplane...) is the key 
to i mderstanding the potentially fatal consequences of a microburst- Lift is created by 
Ihe slT-cdig headwind. When the wind direction suddenly changes and there is a strong 
downdraught- a low-flying aircraft can plunge to the ground in a matter of seconds, 

IF 2 T 3 F 4 T 

3 1 It made the speed increase then decrease dramatically 

2 They pushed she nose down. 

3 Students 1 own answers 

4 The aircraft's spaed rises and falls. 

5 The trees were blown outward (rom a single point. 

6 Go to lull power and point the nose upwa*d, 
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Functional English - Changing the strength ot adjectives 

Ask students to cfo both Activities 1 and 2 before presenting the following late; 


— not at ail 

negative sense 


+■ quite/ fairly 

moderate 


++ vary / freatty) 

strong 


+++ extrnn&yf (absolutely) 

the strongest 



The above adverbs are all used to change the strength of adjectives. Note adverbs in brackets 
are used with strong adjectives, e.g. realty hug&. 

1 B really / absolutely huge 

2 quite / fairly / pretty b#g 
5 huge 

3 wy / really big 

1 not twg at aH 

4 extremely b*g 

2 1 absolutely 

2 extremely 

3 quite 

4 reaJly 

5 pretty 

Speaktng 

This activity provides free speak- ng practice around the subject of drfficull meteorological 
conditions, tr there are some trainees in your class, Ihan they may not be able to share first¬ 
hand experiences, but they should still be able to talk about a story they have beard of during 
their training. Some vocabulary that will be dealt with in Section 2 may have to be supplred to 
the students dunng this activity. 
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Section two - Airport disruption 

This section deals in depth with the vocabulary of meteorology. through listening 
activities which describe both general and particular weather conditions at different 
airports around ihe works, i* also teaches the language functions of discussing results 
and consequences and asking someone to repeal Information 


1 Before students open thesr books, elicit weather conditions which can 
cause problems for both pilots and controllers. They may mention 
most of the weather conditions presented in Activity 1, though they 
might not know the English words and will nave to paraphrase in order 
that you can supply the correct terms. 

Depending on what pan of the -world your students come from, they 
may not mention monsoon, so you should be reedy to explain this. 

thunderstorm C 


gala B 

monsoon A 

fog D 

humcane E 

hailstorm F 


2 This activity provides students with contndled practice of the 
vocabulary presented in Activity i. There may be different opinions 
as to the most appropriate answers. For Question 1 students might 
mention hot, humid weather with less seasonal changes. For Question 
3, explain that students should think of weather patterns in continental 
land mass with hot summers and very cotd winters. 

3 If your students ere quite strong on meteorological vocabulary, you 
could have tham close their books, read oul the definitions and 
ask them to wnte the words. If you do this, you might elicit some 
synonyms instead of the words in lha book, e.g, dandy for overcast, 
humid for sticky y unpredictable or changeable for unstable. 

If students do the activity as a direct matching activity, leach these 
synonyms after they have finished. 

1c 2 a 3 e 4d 5b 

4 s i 08 If you think students would benefit from further contro&ed 
practice of the vocabulary learned so far. ask them to speculate on the 
weather coridilnons at the three locations marked. 

Bristol 1 
Almaty 2 
Kerala 3 


W 0& Listening script 

The weather here is very changeable. Winters can 
be overcast with drizzle bul summers can be clear 
and warm. As a resuH of iha warm Atlanlic winds, 
the temperature remains quite high - it rarely snows 
and is never very icy. Aircraft usually depart on the 
south-west heading due to prevailing south-westerly 
winds. The airport operator has just resurfaced the 
runway, and because of thas sometimes there can 
be standing water and it can be slippery. Pitots using 
the airport at Bristol should be careful a! this. 

The weather here is quite predictable from season 
to season as we are in the middle of Ihe continent. 

In winter thena js coW weather and snow and The 
wind is northerly, from the Andie. But the problems 
come in the summer months, when different 
pressure zones can cause very hot, sticky and 
humid conditions one moment, and then severe 
ihunderstomns the next. This leads lo quite long 
delays as aircraft have to enter holding patterns ana 
wait to be vectored In to lend. Approaches to ihe 
airfield can be quite rough, particularly for smaller 
aircraft. 

Winter is quite mild Shis far south - ihe problems 
come lor us in early summer. In (he summer rainy 
season, the monsoon results in heavy rain and 
high humidity ai Kerala aerodrome, with strong 
souih-wEstertv winds, fl can therefore be difficult to 
predict the heavy rains, and flooding can happen as 
any time. Itb quite common for parts of Ihe airfield 
to flood, and we have to close she airpcd for days 
when the rain ks heavy. As a conssquer>oe, pilots 
need to be careful just before ihe monsoon. 


5 OS Students may need to listen 
several nmes to complete a!! ihe 
information In the Sable. Spend as 
long as necessary on this activity as 
the ability to correctly understand 
meteorologioaJ Information is a 
critical skjll 



Bristol 

Almaty 

Kerala 

Winter 

overcast 

drizzle 

cold 

srtdw 

mild 

Summer 

dear 

warm 

hot 

sticky 

humid 

thunderstorms 

heavy f ain 
humidity 

Prevailing wind 

soulh-west 

northerly 

south-west 

Warning 

standing water 
sbppery 

rough approaches 

difficult to predict 
heavy rams 

Hooding 
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Vocabulary - Weather words 

This acuity reviews the use of adjectives to descripe weather, 
many qi which appeared in the previous listening. 

As you check answers, explain lhas these pairs of words are 
colocations, e.g. we say strong wind and heavy ra;n„ Suggest 
students memorize Tipsc collocations. 

1 humid / good / stemmy / freezing 

2 smooth / rough 

3 clear / overcast / stormy 
3 mild / strong / Bght 

S heavy / Sight 
3 good / poor 

Functional English - Results and consequences 

09 After students have listened and checked their answers, 
you could present the following four general structures. 
SlurfenSs wil* need to understand these different structures 
when ihey hear them, 

Reassure thorn that it is not necessary to be able to produce 
all Ihese different patterns. H they don'i seem confident, tell 
them that therefore is possibly the easiest to use correctly. 

* As a result of + (cause - noun) + 

(consequence - phrase) OR 

(consequence - phrase) + as a result of + (cause - noun) 
Note: because o f and due to behave similarfy 

* (cause - noun) + $ead(s) to + (consequence - noun} 

* (cause - phrase) +■ therefore + (consequence - phrase) 

* As a consequence + (consequence - phrase) 

Note: this is used when tfie causa has just boon 
explained, Therefore at the beginning of a sentence 
behaves similarly. 

t As a result 4 leads to 

2 due to 5 therefore 

3 because of S Asa 

** 09 Listening script 

1 As a result of the warm Atlantic winds, the temperature 
remains quite high, 

2 Aircraft usually depart on the south-west heading due to 
prevailing south-westerly winds. 

3 The airport operator has just resurfaced sho runway and 
because of this someiimes there can be standing water. 

4 This leads to quite long delays as aircraft have to enter 
holding patterns, 

5 11 can therefore be difficult to predict Iho heavy rains, and 
Hooding can happen at any time. 

6 As a consequence, pilots need to be careful just before 
the monsoon. 


Listening - Weather forecast 

1 Encourage students to use oil Iho structures presented in 
Functional English, even if they eventually Choose to remember 
just one or two ways in which to express consequences. 

2 ** 10 

1 approach 3 upper airspace 

2 night, evening 4 aastbound 


W 10 Listening script 


ASS = airport controller. ATC 1 / 2 = air traffic controllers 1/2 

ASS OK everyone Wg'vg goi a severe wealher front coming 
al us on !on>ght's sn .fi. Wo have a big storm coming in 
tram Ihe north with slrang westerly winds and gales, hail 
and heavy snow, All Of the control positions are going So 
be averted 

ATC 1 Sony sir, i didn't catch the wc*d before 'coulroi 

.positions' - efed you say ait of the control positions? fe it 
that bad? 

ASS l J m afraid sc - it's going to be a busy evening, especially 
for those working the approach position. Lots of aircraft 
will want to land or divert before ihe snow starts. 

ATC 2 Excuse me, | couldn'i rear that Iasi bit. 

ASS We've got some I'oavy snow approaching and we r ll 

have to get incoming arreraft down quickly or help them 
to divan, I hope rTs going to get easier as the traffic 
volume decreases during ihe nigh!. For tower, the night 
and morning shifts are going to be easier. 

ATC 2 Sony. & i What did you say after 'morning shift'? 

ASS It's going to bo easier, because traffic is not going to 

move at the airport unlif tomorrow afternoon. The upper 
airspace is going To be very quiet over the next 12 hours 
as many flights are grounded, 

ATC 1 I m sorry sir, WN*1 was ihe first part of 1 he sentence? 

ASS To repeat - me upper airspace is going to be quiet 

during ihe next 12 hours because many flights will be 
grounded. For eastbound aircraft, rt's nerf going lo be 
easy flying into Bristol today, so we'll have to work hard 
to get this traffic coordinated. Now, any mrae quasiions? 
No? Than good luck everyone. 


Functional English - Asking someone to 
repeat information 

1 I* 11 Both pitots and controllers use ihe phrase, say ageift 
when they need repetition off a raulmg phrase. The problem 
is that in a non-routine situation they may have received a 
message that they onfy partially underhand. In such cases Ft 
is important lo be abte to focus on and ask about part ot the 
message. 

1 didn't caich 3 did you say 

2 couldn't hear 4 What was 


11 Listening script 


1 I didn't catch ihe word belore 'control positions'. 

2 I couldn't hear ihat Iasi bit. 

3 What d-d you say after 1 naming shift r ? 

4 Wnat was the first part dl the sentence? 


2 This activity provides controlled practice o! the above 
expressions, 

Speaking 

Pitots. may have more to say in relation to an aurport they visit 
regularty. rather Ihen the airport they are based at Allow Ehpm 
the choice of which airport to talk about. 
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UNIT 8 


Section three - Stormy approach 

This section deals witn an incident m which there 15 a thunderstorm overhead and 
a warning oi microtxirsi activity is issued to an aircraft coming in 10 tend. W leaches 
ilie language function 0 ? warnings and practises the pronunciation of sounds /JA /jA 
Af/ and /dy which an© often confused, 


1 Refer to the introductory teaching notes for ihis unit where wind shear was discussed 
bn order to be prepaid for what your stL*dents may say m response to Question 1, In 
response to Question 2, students will probably tail you lhal departing aircraft should waat 
until conditions have improved, and that arriving aircraft should either go around or divert to 
another airport. 

(Suggested answers) 

1 Wind shear is a change in wind velocity al right angle to lhe wind direction. II is difficult to 
detect because it is very sudden and difficult lo see. 

2 airports use radar and wind sensor systems, some aircraft have wind shear detection 
systems, pilots can request PiREPS reports 

2 "■* 12 Note lhai the aircraft marked a. Company 737, has just landed safely and exited the 
runway 

1b 2 C 3 a 


^ 12 Listening script 

E = ES23, C = controller, PF = pilot flying, PNF = pilot non-flying 

E Shenton lower. ES23- We're reedy for departure but we can see bghtnmg out to itw right. 

Can we... er ... wait here until lhe weather passes? E323. 

C ES23. Affirm. Hotel short of runway. Sland by 
E Holding short al runway. ES23. 

0 Qulckair 638. Tower and departing aircraft observe increasing rain and lighlrung south-west 
of lhe field. Amend your altitude... maintain 2,000. 

PN F Maintaining 2.000. Owckair 636, 

PF That's the edge of the storm to the left of the airport. Can we gat a report on the weather? 
PNF I'd appreciate a PlREF from the company traffic In front of us. Ouckair 636. 

C Quickaif 638. Roger. Stand by. 

Quicka* 638, Company 737 just exited lhe runway sir. He said 'smooth nde'. 

PF Say again. Quicker 638. 

C Quicks* 638, Company 737 said 'smooth nde * 1 . 

P F Roger, smooth landing conditions. Thank you. Qulckair 63B. 


3 12 A PrPFP report means a report from another pilot. Coni rollers have meteorological 
information to pass on to pilots, hut the final decision to land, as well as iho responsibility 
for inis decision, always rests with the pilot Before taking lhe decision that a landing can 
lake place safely, a pilol will often wish to solicit lhe opinion of another ptol who has recently 
landed. 

1 wait 2 to the left of 3 pitot report 4 smooth 

4 ^ 13,14 This second part of the dialogue is a dear illustration of how conditions can 
suddenly deteriorate- The ptot report transmitted from Company 737 indicated lhal 
conditions were safe enough to land, but in the second part of this dialogue, rapidly 
increasing wind speed becomes a major concern. 

IF 2 T 3 T 4 F 5 F 6 F 
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& 13 Listening script 

C 

Quickair 633, Geared to land runway 27R, Surface wind 

270 s at 1 9 kt. Visibdtty 700 fl and decreasing. 

PNF 

Roger, cleared runway 27R. Wind 270° art t& kt. Visibility 

700 It and decreasing, Quickair 036. 

C 

Quickair 036. Wind now 250? al 31 kt. 

PNF 

250? at 21 kt. Ouckar 633. 

C 

Quickair 63B. That's wind 250 at 23 kt. 

PNF 

250? at 23 kt. Qucksr 638. 


14 Listening script 


C Attention all aircraft. Flunway 27 arrival. Micro-burst alert. 
Be on ifte alert Tor wind shear. 35 kt loss one mile final. 
Quicker 633. Threshold wind now 25QP at 24 ki. Walch 
Dul for any micrcfourst activily. Be careful On short fin#!. 
PF Roger, wind Speed now 24 k(, Looking Out (or miOrobur&T 
activily. ThamK you. Quidkalr 536. 

PNF Thai '$ -10 kt. Watch out! We're losing speed' 

PF OK. we're -20 kt. This wind shear is going lo prevent us 
from landing. Lei's take it around lo the right. 

PNF Wind shear recovery profile. Maximum powe Nose up 
Flaps and gear as they are. 

FF fAaximum power, nose up. posilrve CGmb, 


Functional English - Warnings 

1 '^14 Students will need to understand all the different 

expressions for issuing warnings in English, oven jf they 
themselves use the same one all the none. 

1 Be art the alert tor 

2 Watch out for 

3 Be careful 

4 Looking gut for 


2/3 "* 16 After students have completed Activities 2 and 
3, you could ask them to work in small groups and add 
several more words to each column in the table. They then 
pronounce these new words Sor the nest of the class. Allow 
the other students to de&cfe it they have been placed In She 
correct column and pronounced correctly, intervening only 
when necessary. 


9 

hJ 

w 


threshold 

shear 

measure 

usual 

approach 

switch 

edge 

emergency 


16 Listening script 


approach 

edge 

measure 

switch 

threshold 

emergency 

usual 

shear 


Speaking 

t / 2 These activities provide students with controlled practice 
of the vocabulary taught In the unit. 

After they have practised the dialogue and changed rdes H 
you could ask each pair lo construct another landing 
scenario like Ihe one at Kerala airport, but at a different 
airport with a different problem. They then exchange the 
scenarios they have written with another pair. In this way all 
students can benefii Srom lurther controlled practice. 


2 This activily provides students with controlled practice of The 
language of warnings. 


Pronunciation -/]/, /V. /ifA MV 

1 " * 15 Students often oontuse these lour sounds, This activity 
helps them to first hear the differences between the sounds 
and then practise Ihe correct pronunciation of each sound- 


** 15 Listening script 

short visual watch roger 
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UNIT 8 


Section four - Language development 


Functional English - Changing 
the strength of adjectives 

1 small - minute, slight, tiny 
big - enOfmous, huge, massive 
quite - tarty. pretty, relatively 
very - Exceptionally,, extremely* really 
completely-absolutely, entirely, totally 


Results and consequences 

2 1 b 

2 r 

3 | 

4 d 

5 t 

6 a 

7 a 
3 h 
9 g 
10 c 


Asking someone to repeat information 


Warnings 

4 1 Be on the alert lor 

2 Watch out (or 

3 look out (pc 

4 be careful of 

5 vtgSanl 

6 be prepared to 

7 prepare for 

& Piston carefully 
9 pay attention to 
10 Bewared 

Vocabulary - Weather words 

1 1 c 

2 d 

3 n 

4 i 

5 f 

6 9 

7 a 
& e 
9 b 


3 1 I didn't calch the first part of the sentence. 

2 I didn't get that. 

3 Can you repeat that Iasi bit? 

4 What did you say after ‘hailstorm 1 ? 

5 What was the word Shat you said before ‘condillons 1 ? 
S I'm sorry, l dicfnl catdi that. 


Vocabulary from the unit 


1 

black toe 

2 

bumpy 

3 

dew 

4 

thunder 

5 

drizzle 

6 

frost 

7 

gale 

e 

harlstcne 

2 

lightning 

10 

sleel 

it 

slippery 

12 

slush 


4H 


-» 

PH0T0C0PIABLE ACTIVITY 

Either hand out the questions separately or ask students to cover the text. As a pre-reading activity ask students to 
discuss the questions about landing m Antarctica without giving them any hint as to what the text is about, ft witl be 
interesting to compare their Initial ideas with the text. 


The vocabulary activity and the true / false questions are designed to check the students' comprehension of the text. 

Students may be interested in discussing whether or not in the Mura this project will have some tourist potential and 
whethe* this ts desirable from an environmental point of view. 


Key 

2 1 cfosswinds 3 maintenance 5 winds 7 fuel 9 equipment 11 military 

2 pull up 4 temperatures 6 environment B construction 10 reduced 12 aviator 

3 IF 2 f 3 T 4 T 
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1 Work in pairs. Discuss the following questions. 

f Do you think there are any airports or runways in Antarctica? 

2 If there were regular air services to Antarctica, who would use them? 

3 What kind of runway could he constructed in Antarctica? 

4 What kind of aircraft could travel and land there? 

2 Read and complete the following text with the words in the box. 



aviator construction crosswinds environment equipment fuel 
maintenance military pull up reduced temperatures winds 


Commercial aircraft lands in Antarctica 


An Airbus A219 landed this week in Antarctica 
on the newly-constructed Wilkins runway. 

Hiis four-kilometre long runway is made 
entirely of ice, which is 500 m thick On this 
first flight of just over four hours from Hobart in 
Tasmania, the pilots were able to see the runway 
from 10 km out and there were no problematical 

(1)_to deal with. After touching 

down s they were able to (2) , _within 

1,000 m h despite the lack of friction un the 
aircrafts wheels. 

Construction on this runway started in 2005. 
Laser levelling technology was used to carve 
a flat, smooth runway out of the ice. Regular 

(3) __of the runway is also required 

as it has to be continually cleared of snow.The 
work took place during the summer months 

when (4)__in Antarctica can rise 

as high as -25X. In addition to coping with 
temperatures such as this, workers had to deal 

with high (5) _of up to 100 kt. 

The runway hits been designed to cause 
minimal damage to the (6)_. 


Tie closest wildlife is about 20 km away and no 

(7) __Is stored at the runway Aircraft 

using the runway need to be able to complete 
their return journey without nefiadling. 

The (8)_of this runway was an 

essential part of the Antarctic Air link Project, 
tn which the Australian government has 
contributed AS46 million. The regular flights 
which arc expected to begin soon will transport 

Australian scientists and their (9) ,_ . 

to nearby research stations much faster than 

before. Previously the scientists had to travel 

■* 

by sea. A typical journey time of ten days has 

now been (10)_to a short four-hour 

flight. There are no plans at the moment to 
make these Mights available to tourists. While 
other countries have flown to Antarctica before, 
they have done $o over shorter distances in 

(11)_aircraft. Tie runway has 

been named after Sir Hubert Wilkinsthe 
explorer and (12) who first flew to 

Antarctica in 1928- 


3 Decide if the following statements are true or false. Write 7" or F. 

1 Completion of this runway means aircraft can land in Antarctica for the first time. 

2 The construction of the runway has caused important environmental damage. 

3 The pilots on the first flight to this runway were able to land in good meteorological conditions. 

4 Aircraft flying to this runway need to carry sufficient fuel for their return journey. 

4 Do you think that one day this service will be available to tourists? 
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UNIT 9: LANDINGS 


SUBJECT BACKGROUND: 

LANDING AN AIRCRAFT 


Introduction 

While larding an aircraft is pmbabty the most eompicated phase 
of flight, most landings are quite routine. Meteofotogcal 
condittons may ©i times cause some added tffficulties and 
pitots might also have to deal with situations in which theii 
aircraft has developed some problems en route. However, 
even when such difficult conditions exisk pilots will have been 
trained in the special procedures required to deaJ with them 
and will still be able to land safely. The reading passage in 
Section 1 deals with airports that have unusual geographical 
features which present particular challenges when landing. 
Pitots need special qualifications before ihey are authorized to 
land at such eirpoiis. 

Routine landings 

Nav;gationat landing aids are available at major airports 
and also al more minor well-equipped locations. The 
main navigational aid for pilots in landing an aircraft is the 
Instrument Landing System (ILS), which is available on 
one or several runways at large airports. ILS enables pilots to 
make precision tendings, even in conditions of low visibility 
For each runway equipped with ILS r two beams are provided 
from stations installed on l he ground lo the cockpit One 
beam provides the local is er which the pitot intercepts to 
line up and tend in the precise direction. The second beam 
provides the glide slope wh^ch alfows pilots to descend at 
the optimum rate, At an airport or on a runway where ILS 
is not ava-table, a VQFS / DM E approach may be possible 
(see the introductory notes to Unit 2 for an explanation), In 
this case thn pilot will use the VOR to line up in She precise 
direction required but will have to calculate the best rate of 
descent through the information provided by the DME (which 
snformc the pilot of the distance remaining lo be covered). 

Where no such navigational aids exsst (at smalt aerodromes, tor 
example) or when navigational aids are out ot service, a visual 
approach will tie required. In a visual approach, as the name 
suggests, pitots use their own judgement lo line up correctly 
and approach al a suitable rate of descent. This is in any case 
the normal procedure for VFR traffic and at is part of ©very 
pitot's initial basic training. 

The bask; mechanics of landing a modern Jet aircraft are 
similar whichever of the three types of approach a pilot 
may be conducting. The pitot reduces airspeed sufficiently 
and extends the landing gear of the aircraft (also called 
undercarriage;. The next stage is to flare (raise the nose 
slightly) jusl prior to landing. This important movement 
ensures thal it is the wheels of I he main landing gear which 


touch the runway first and lake most of the force of the 
tending. Then the pilot will gradually tower the nose gear and 
apply reverse thrust (a surge of power backwards from the 
engines which significantly clows the aircraft). Afterwards 
braking action can be safely applied. Applying the brakes 
directly without using reverse thrust is possible but not always 
desirable as it can significantly increase the risks of skidding. 
Light aircraft are only equipped to apply ihe brakes lo stow 
down, but they are able to slop a lot easier and quicker than 
a large passenger airplane. 

Major airports and even small aerodromes cam be congested 
at times and aircraft may need lo enter a holding pattern 
white they wait for authorization to land. The normal 
arrangement is that they circle at different altitudes (lo ensure 
safe separation) until the coni roller gives (hem clearance SO 
com© in and land- This arrangement is known as a stack (in 
a diagrammatical representation the aircraft seem to be ‘on 
top of’ each other). The trend nowadays is lo try and avoid 
stacks tor commercial traffic if at atl possible. Often aircraft 
wilt not take off until lhey can be provided with a direct route 
to their destination. Safety concerns have been expressed 
by some experts about regularly having large aircraft circling 
over major cities, though ihey have not been able to prove 
that there is a real danger, increasingly it is the question 
of additional aircraft fuel consumption (which is expensive 
for the airlines) and emissions (which are of concern to 
environmentalists - see Ural 1D) wbteh influence the decision¬ 
making process. 

Hazardous landings 

The difficulties of landing in extreme weather conditions 
were discussed in the introductory not£S for Unit 8- When 
an aircraft attempts a landing bui subsequently has lo climb 
and complete a circuit around the airport, this is termed a 

go around 

The pilol may go around for a number of different reasons 
which have nothing to do with meteorological conditions. 
Landing g$ar problems ara quite common and the incidents 
In Section 3 are dear examples of whai can go wrong. If a 
pitot discovers that the landing gear is not extending property 
(or not extending at all), several options exist; One is to make 
a low pass which means flying tow over the airport so that 
The controllers can look out from the control tower and inform 
the pilot as to how well the gear is extended. Pitots can aSso 
ask to enter a holding pattern to give themselves time lo son 
the problem ouk In the worst possible scenario, when (he 
gear is not working at atl and The pitot is unable to sort the 
problem out, the only option remaining is to make what is 


ss 
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known as a belly landing. It certainly isrVl comfort abse for 
passengers and the aircraft may suffer damage and require 
expensive repairs. 

It is possible for a pilot to request a priori ty Fanding for 
problems which am relatively minor, When a pilot has to 
declare an emergency for a more serious problem than ihere 
clearly is a risk to safety. An aircraft on an emergency landing 
will always have priority over all other aircraft, The appropriate 
emergency services witl also be alerted, 

Failure to declare an emergency proved fatal for a Boeing 
707 flight in January 1990, The aircraft had left Medellin, 
Colombia bound for JFK airport in New Yoriu Due to traffic 
congestion the aircraft had to enter a series of holding 
patterns which added around 90 minutes to the estimated 
flighi time. When the flight was finally cleared to land, she first 
attempt faiJed due to poor visibility. While going around to 
come m for a second attempt at landing the engines ran out 
of fuel completely, resulting in a crash landing in a wooded 
area several kilometres short of the airport, About half of the 
passengers on board managed to survive. 

The subsequent investigation showed that Ihe flight crew had 
informed air traffic control that they were running short of Fuel 
end had said 'we need priority 1 , but at no lime did they use the 
words 'fuel emergency 1 . For ihis the flight crew were criticized. 
But the controllers at JFK were also criticized for not having 


reaped Ihe gravity of the situation, Communication problems 
were also identified as a crucial factor in this accident The 
captain on board spoke no English and was communicating 
with ihe controllers through the younger less experienced first 
officer After analysing the transcripts of wliat was said in the 
cockpit and on the frequency, investigators were left with the 
impression that (ho captain wanted to declare an emergency 
but mat the tirst officer was rather reluctant to do so. 

Several months Eater another flight to the sam® airport reported 
having only fifteen minutes of fuel remaining. The pilot when 
asked if he wanted lo declare an emergency declined to do so. 
The controllers themselves decrded to take the initiative and 
declare an emergency for the flight (an unusual tut authonzed 
procedure) and the aircraft landed safely. 

VIP Flights 

An interesting part of a contro&er's job i$ that they may have 
VIP flights passing through their sector. ATG provides a service 
that is as safe as possible for commercial air traffic so they 
couldn't improve this fen any way For VIP flights, Depending on 
Ihe counlty they work in and the importance of the person or 
people concerned, ATC might be asked to give priority to a VIP 
aricraft (For exempt, arrange a priority take-off or landing, or a 
preferred Faster routing). 



An approach not to bo recommended ,,, 

Tower; Aircraft on final, go around, there's an aircraft on ihe runway 
Pilot trainee: Roger . fpabl continues descent) 

Tower; Aires atL I said GO AROUND!! 1 

Pilot trainee: Roger! 

The trainee lands the aircraft, rolls towards tee aircraft on Ihe runway, goes 
around it and continues to the taxiway. 
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Section one - Touchdown 

This section deals wrth four exomp4es of landings & airports which oftar pHotS and 
passenger a unique experience, Through discussion of the particular features which 
make these landings exceptional much vocabulary related to tending an aircraft is 
presented.. The section also teaches the language function of describing sensory 
impressbris. 


1 Before opening books and beginning Ihe unit, introduce ihe theme of this section by asking 
your students: 

Have you 1 ever flown into an airport where fading is a particular challenge, either as a pilot or 
as a passenger? 

Gan you give examples of such airports? 

Have you ever landed at any such airports using a computer program such as Microsoft 
flight simulator? [You can leave this question out it you don't think ttk likely to generate a 
positive response.) 

When answering, students may tnenton one or more of the four airports leatured. 

A Courchevel Ailipart, France 
0 Pnncess Juliana International, 81 Maarten 
C Kai Tak HematlOnaJ, Hong Kong 
D Tegucigalpa - Toncontln International. Honduras 

2 The aim is to elicit some of lha vocabulary that appears in the comments on Ihe i nternal 
forum In Activity 3. Provide students wilh the structure At airport x a pilot could have 
problems iWfh ... so that Ihe focus of this activity remains on the vocabulary, 

You may also wish to ask students to cover the text so that they are not tempted lo look 
there for the answers, 

3 The following terms should be conceptually familiar to the students in their own language, 
though they may not know them in English: 

short final: Ihe last part of Hie approach to an airpork rust before landing. 
touchdown zone: this is the section qf the runway within which the aircraft is required to 
touch down. 

roll-out: after touchdown an aircraft requires a certain length of Ihe runway to slow down 
before exiting ihe runway. 

backtrack: certain small airports are configured in such a way that you need to go at! the way 
to ihe end of the runway, lurn around and tax* back in the opposite direction before you can 
exit the runway (after tending) Departing aircraft might need to complete a simitar manoeuvre 
before take-olk 

marker: used to guide a pilot to approach a runway on the optimal flight path, 
bsnfc hard: the pilot needs to roll the aircraft fusing the ailerons) ai a steep angle. 

disptecsd threshold: lha threshold oi the- runway is normalty the beginning of the runway, bul 
sometimes Ihe surface here is unsalable for touching down on, and so Ihe runway is said to 
have a displaced shreshold, some distance further on from the actual beginning. 

When the students finish the matching activity they can compere ihe pitots' reports with 
whai they said in Activiiy 2. Students might Iry lo produce some expressions (o be taught in 
ihe Funciiorsal English section {e,g. jJ looks/it seems). It's best lo Set them do so, but don't 
correct or commeni on what ihey say yet. 
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Which airport 

CVF 

SXM 

HKG 

TGO 

has no procedure for a missed approach? 





has a prabtom wrth brighl kght? 





has problems with braking? 


✓ 



.. 

Which airports 





have sloping runways? 





have high bank angles on approach? 



*/ 

1 / 

have roads near the runway threshold? 


1/ 


1 / 

have mountain obstacles on the approach paths? 



*/ 



5 1 the angle of bank needed at HKG 

2 IhE distance! qf the dift from the End al Itia runway 
atTGU 

3 the distance you have for run-out at SXM 

4 Ihe gradtenf of part of the runway at CVF 

5 the turn you have to do on the runway on departure 
from SXM 

6 the distance you have to line up before touchdown 
atTGU 

6 The aerodromes students know well, or work at, 
are likaly to have lairly routine approach patterns. 
Nevertheless, it is worth asking this question as every 
approach is different. 

Vocabulary - Landing gear and braking 

Note that you extend 1 he landing gear before landing frt 
needs to lock into position) and you redact it after take-off. 
Another pair of opposites are flare, the pilot lowers the tail 
just prior to landing and rotate, the pilot raises ihe nose 
whale the main gear wheels are still on the ground, Just prior 
to takeoff. 

Most of the vocabulary presented here appeared in the 
internet forum, IF (he students have problems with soma 
of the vocabulary, you can suggest that they refer to the 
internet forum and read the word in context, 

roll out A 
lock G / B 
relate 0 
seize G / B 
overheat QfB 
retract D 
extend A 
collapse G / 0 
Hare A 

get stuck Q/B 
touch down A 
line up □ 


Functional English - Describing sensory 
impressions 

1 After students have completed the activity, preseni the 
Following points. 

* look($} + adjective 

* look## tike + noun OR foofcfej ifke 4 subject + verb 

* fook(s) as {#/ though) + subject + verb 

Note: these structures have a similar meaning and raler 
to the visual sense 

* seemfe) 4 adjective OR seemfri 4 subjecl * vert 

* &eem($) m (ft / though} + subject +■ verb 

Note: these structures have a simitar meaning and may 
refer to one qr more senses (not explicitly slated), 

1 looks, looks like 

2 seemed 

3 felt as if 

4 locks as though 

2/3 These activities allow students to practise the Functional 
Language m an interesting and structured way. Mote that 
they can u$e both look and seem. They will be using 
their visual sense to do the activity and seem is perfectly 
appropriate for (his sense, as well as for other senses. 

Speaking 

This is a free practice end what students say will depend cn 
what experiences they have to share. If Ihey have nol personally 
experienced such problems, you could encourage them to relate 
incidents fhsy might have heard of. 
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Section two - Letting down a VIP 

This section deals wilti she iransportatlon of a VF by hekoopter, which lands on 
a ship in difficiill meteorological conditions, it laches th£ language function of 
describing ihrae-dimensional position and movement. U also teaches verbs of 
movement and practises the pronunciation of words containing potentially difficult 
consonant clusters. 


1 Piene are a range of different answers that students might give to this question. It's possible 
that they have some personal experience of VIP fights so share with the group, if not, you 
can simply lei them taik about what they think the arrangements mighi be. 

2 ~ A 17 Before students listen, tell :hem that it was a very well-known British VIP who was h^-ng 
transported. Er*courage them to speculate on who (the second question) before listening. 

1 from a house to a ship 

2 Prince Charles 

3 fog 


17 Listening script 


We were asked to pick up a VIP from a fiecd by a large house, and take hum to a Fioyat Navy 
ship for the day. 

There were dear blue skies when we left, and we landed by the house, shut down and got 
out, ready to meet Prince Gharfes. After boating him on the aircraft and safety, wg strapped 
him in and started up. Once we were airborne, we called up the ship which was only aboul 
five miles away. We went over the top of the cliffs ready to let down, and suddenly all we 
could see was thick While fog. The best way te gel onto a ship when the weather 15 not loo 
good is to get the ships' radar lo guide you sn. So we went into the fog. It was about 600 fl 
above sea level Three-quarters of a mile from the ship, at around 275 ft, the ship suddenly 
radioed and said 1 * 3 4 5 6 7 8 We’ve Josi you on radar. Continue visually'. Well, it’s difficult to continue 
visually through fog so I decided that, er, we would go around, the ship. While we wafted 
for Ihem to clear us to come back round, I spoke to the Prince, who has flown in the navy, 
and I expaained what the options were. One option was to tot down early to get down below 
the fog to about 100 ft, which is tow enough to be a bit risky. I felt a bit worried because the 
situation was no! routine, bul anyhow that’s She option we took. When we reached about 160 
ft, I could Just make out the outline of the ship about half a mile away. So I let down a little bit 
more, came out from under the fog. end I landed safely- The Prince goi out, thanked me very 
much for some very good flying and went off for his day on board the ship. 


3 - * 17 tt your sEudente lound the listening easy you could have them answer the questions 
they think they can remember before listening a second time to confirm their answers. 

After studenls have checked their answers, ask them to imagine how Prince Cfiarfes would 
have felt about the flight. They might ike to consider the point fhat he had flying experience in 
ihe navy and ccns-der what effect thts would have had upon him. 

1 by 

2 five 

3 after 

4 tt 

5 couldn't see 

6 was an experienced Ityer 

7 risky 

8 150 ft 
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Functional English - Describing 3-D position 
and movement 

1 Before starting the activity, ask students Id 'work in para and 
to use their hands to demonstrate these preposilions. Explain 
that many of them are used with the word tog. To feedback 
to (he group, draw a ship and some fop on 1 he board. You 
can then call one or more students to the board and have 
them demonstrate Jhe prepositions to the group. Be ready to 
help out and correct as necessary. 

1 over 

2 onto 

3 into 

4 through 

5 ^txjnd 

6 below 

7 out. under 

2 ** 17 Ask Ihem lo complete the activity and when 1 hey 
finish, play (he listening again so that they can check their 
answers. 

3 This activity allows students to practise use of the 
prepositions in a coni rolled way. Make sure that they mark 
the route their partner describes and that they check, confirm 
and clarify any details of the route they are not sure of. They 
should lake lhair lime and be reasonably confident of lha 
routes (hay have both drawn before they show each other 
their pictures. 

4 if your students are pilots, then they will have no trouble in 
describing an interesting flighl they made (even M it wasn't 
necessarily iheir most recent one) 

Those who don't fly can. as explained in the instruction, 
describe the last flight they took {as a passenger). It's 
possible thay might not have very much to say about this, if 
so, try one of the following: 

Ask them to close their books and describe the flight Prince 
Charles took in as much detail as they can remember. Ask 
them to add in one extra defail which is not Vue. Their 
partner has to identify this 'mistake', 

Ask them to imagine a flight description, as concise 
as possible but still plausible, which includes all eight 
prepositions. You can set this up as a challenge to see who 
can produce the shortest description which uses all eight 
prepositions. 

Vocabulary - Verbs of movement 

** 17 Unless you have a very strong group, your students 
might find this activity quite difficult. There are a lot of phrasal 
verbs which could bo confusing for students. You may 
choose to presen! soma of the phrasal verbs they are less 
likely ig know before they begin the activity. For example: 

come back round - to make another approach and an 
attempt to land 

get down - to descend 
g®t ouf - to disembark 
go off -to leave 
taf down - to descend 

pick up — to meal someone and transport someone 


Students can check shair answers by listening again, hut this 
may not be necessary if (hey have mostly correct answers. 
You oould let students decide whether or not they need to 
listen again. 

1 pick up, lake 

2 left 

3 landed-, got out 

4 come hack round 

5 let down, gal down 

6 reached 

7 got out, went off 

Pronunciation - Consonant clysters 2 

1/2/3 * is, 19 These activities provide useful precise in 
ihe pronunciation of consonant clusters, some of whtch occur 
when words fine run together. 

You can play the following game lo round off the activity in a fun 
way, Students have to pronounce all the dusters from Actives 
1 and 2 m succession in an ‘acceptable" manner jibe group will 
decide what is acceplabte}. if they pronounce one ‘wrongly 1 , 
they have to go back to the start . The winner is the student who 
pronounces all fourteen correctly In the shortest time. Choose a 
confident student lo begin the game, If you have a large class, 
divide Ihe students mto two or more groups. If the activity goes 
well, you may wish to organize a class competition between the 
winners from each group. 


# if Listening script 


aircraft 

asked 

safety 

options 

explained 

thick white fag 

the sNp h s radar 

some very good flying 


3 


** if Listening script 


reverse thrust 
avai&bie slots 
thick smoke 
climb vertically 
dump fuel 
damaged struts 


Speaking 

This activity provides free speaking practice and gives students 
an opportunity to lalk aboul some of the issues relating lo Hying 
VIPs. There are likely to be different views on some of these 
questions in the class, possibly leading lo rvely discussions. 
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Section three - Undercarriage 

This section deals with landing gear orobtefrcs and contains a listening 
comprehension activity in which stucfonts listen lo three separate pilot-controller 
dialogues on she subject, The section presents the language function of resolving 
misunderstanding. 


1 The important point in (his activity is to give each student sufficient time to study the picture 
chosen (one minute), to understand ihe problem and then to practise explaining the problem 
without locking back at the picture ftheir books should he closed). Encourage the students 
who are listening to ask questions if anything in Ihe description is unclear. Students may try 
to use some of the language you will be teaching m Functional English, Try to monitor any 
language they use to resolve misunderstanding. but don't correct them yai. 

Another way to approach tee activity, if you are teaching a strong group, is lo do tee activity 
in pairs and allocate two pictures lo each student. 

As well as offering practice in explaining technical problems. Activity 1 also prepares the 
students for the main listening comprehension (ask to follow in Activity 2. 

2 t* 20 h 21,22 s 23 t 24 
IB 2 C 3 A 


& 20 Listening script 

P = pilot, C - controller 

P PAN PAN, PAN pan. PAN PAN. I ‘m having problems wrth my 
landing gear. Macair 3m 

C Macair 319. Roger distress call. Whgl <$ the problem with 
your gear? 

P 1 can't see a green light lor my nose goar. We fed and heard 
it etfend, but no light. Request Sow pass for visual 
inspection. Macair 319- 

C Macair 319. Cleaned low pass runway 09. Surface wind Di 0 
at IQ kl, Not below 50011. QFE 1006. Report final. 

P Cleared low pass runway 03. Surface wind 190 at 10 kt. Not 
below 500 k. QFE 1006, Macair 319- L 1 

C Maooir 3 1 9. The nose gear appears down but.,. 


21 Listening script 

P I'm sorry. The nose wheel as in position? Is that correct? 
Macair 3 \ 9. 

G Macair 319 Negative, ihar's incorrect. The nose wheel 
appears down but ft’s al a 90* angfle. 

P I understand the nose gear is down but stuck at 9CP. Macair 
319- 

C Macair 319- Affirm. That's right. Q*i runway fieading, climb so 
altitude 2,000 ft, 

P FL 20, runway heading, Can we circle the aerodrome? 
Macair 319. 

G Macair 319 Ctea/ed to circle She aerodrome ... 


22 Listening script 

P A30. Airboma. 

C A30. ft appears your main gear hasn't retracted. 

P Roger, my main gear has retracted. Thank you sir. A30. 

C A30, Negative. Vdu haven't unctecstood, V-our mate gear is 
not retracted, ft is still visible. 

P OK. Ox main gear e stuck ... er... OK A3Q. 

C A30. Say intentions. 

P Er... We're trying to irgure cut the probtem. Stand by sir. 
A30. 

0 A3G. Standing by. 


^ 23 Listening script 

C S62. You are seven mites out on teng final. How is your 
landing gear? 

PI We've tried: winding down the gear manuafty but stuck 
about halfway out- S62 

C £62. Slate intentions.. 

Pi We don't have much fust, We're going lo land this time S6? 

C £62. Use runway 34 R. There is smooth ground on each gicle 
of the runway and you have a fot ol space. Crash Fire and 
rescue services have boon activated. 

P1 Runway 34R. I have the field in sight sir. S62. 
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& 24 Listening script 

P2 Tnwer. this ss Fasiair 35D on 3-mile final. The apron is So the righi of runway 34R. Do you mean 
34L for (he belty-laridlng lor traffic behind me? 

O Faslair 350. Affirm. Thank you. Bteak S6£. Use 34 L. I say again, runway 34 L. 

PI Runway 34L Wa'va wound the gea=r back up so wq will have a smooth hclly-ranCing. 562. 

C S62. Roger. Smooth bally-landing, 


3 20,2T,22,23,24 tf they feel confident enough, students could try to choose tne correct 

answers from what they remember before listening a second time to check. 

** 20,21 

1 doesnl have 

2 orbit the aerodrome 

t* 22 

3 departing traffic 

4 try and solve the problem 

IF* 23,24 

5 little 

6 behind 

Functional English - Resolving misunderstanding 

1 ^ 22,23 Students may feel confident to complete some of the answers before they listen 
for a third lime, 

1 Is that correct? 

2 That's incorrect. 

3 I understand 

4 Affirm. Thai's right. 

5 You haven'l understood. 

6 Do you mean 

2 Ask students to close their books and write the fotowing questions on Ihe board: 
in communications on the radio ... 

how do you ask someone to repeal something? 

how do you check if someone has understood correctly? 

how do you confirm to someone that rhey have understood correctly? 

how do you toft someone they have not understood correct?/? 

flow do you teH someone what you have understood? 

how tft> you repeat something? 

For each question, ask a student la come to the boa*d and note one or more ideas put 
forward by the class. Students can then open their books and complete the activity. 
Afterwards, they will be able to check their collaborative efforts against the suggestions in 
the book. You can help them as necessary. 

In some cases, they will have suggested other expressions which are also correct. You wilt 
be able to give Ihem feedback on these. 

10 2 £ 31 4 d 5b 6a 7 f 8 i 9b 10 b 

3 This acidly provides eontitfeJ practice of the functional iaeiguage. 

If your class doesn't divide neatly into groups of three, you could form groups of four. In this 
case., ask two different students each time to share one of the roles. They can read half of 
She report each and Iha task remains the same. 

Speaking 

This activity offers students the Opportunity to freely discuss the Important topic of 
misunderstanding and how il can be rescued. 
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Section four - Language 

Functional English - Describing sensory 
impressions 

1 1 o 
2 f 
a g 

4 i 

5 h 
<3 b 

7 j 

8 a 

9 6 
10 e 

Describing 3-D position and movement 

2 t sounds 

2 as 

3 looks 

4 seems 

5 appears 

6 like 

7 thoug h 

a impression 

3 1 above 

2 around 

3 below 

4 down 
a into 

6 under 

7 OUt Of 

8 over 

9 through 
IQ towards 


development 


Resolving misunderstandings 

4 1 Do you mean a deity tending? 

2 I say again, Request emergency Sending. 

3 Is it correct that you have little fuel remaining? 

4 Please read back in kill. 

5 Reception is poor, Say again, 

6 No r thal Is Incorrect. 

7 The reacting on (he screen is wrong. 

8 Please understand that we cannot allow you to land. 

9 I'm sorry, but you haven'1 understood. 

Vocabulary - Landing gear and braking 

1 i d 

2 f 

3 j 

4 b 

5 c 

6 h 

7 a 
fl e 
5 g 
10 I 

2 1 at, to, in front of 

2 On 

3 in 

4 at 

5 to 

6 on 

7 in h between 

8 from 


/FI 


PH0T0C0PIABLE ACTIVITY 


This activity contains a test on a technical issue. The students may not be aware of the issue, 
or they may not know much about it. For the pre-reading Questions 1 and 3, don't Knew is the 
most likely answer. However, students will probably bo able to correctly answer no so Question 2. 


Hava students match the words to form collocations. Then in pairs have them explain the 
meaning at each odfocatlon as used in the texE. 


There is one discussion question and students may have quite a [g| to say in response. They 
might mention the future development of aircraft, an increasing reliance on technufogy and a 
continuing drive tor greater efficiency an the industry, 


Key 

1 e 2d 3 f 4c 5 g 6 b 7h 3a 
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Work in pairs. Discuss the following questions. Then read the text to check your answers. 

1 What do the abbreviations EJOPS and LROPS stand for? Can you guess? 

2 Can a passenger jet with two engines fly on any route in the world? 

3 What is the maximum time permitted for a twin-engine to reach a diversionary airport in an emergency? 


From ETOPS 
to LROPS? 

A safety regulation governing the operation of 
twin-engine aircraft was first adopted in 1953 by 
the FAA (Federal Aviation Agency).This regulation 
stated that these aircraft should be no more than a 
maxi in it m of 60 minutes flyi ng time away from an 
alternate (a diversionary airport). The ruling effectively 
excluded twin-engine aircraft from certain routes. 

It was considered dangerous to fly for long distances 
over sea t a desert or an otherwise inhospitable area in 
an aircraft with just two engines, in case one of them 
should fail. As jet engine reliability improved, this 
maximum diversion time permitted for a twin-engine 
gradually increased. Outside of the US, the ICAO 
(International Civil Aviation Authority) regulation, 
which granted a maximum diversion time of 90 
minutes, became the norm, 

The term ETOPS (Extended Range Twin-engine 
Operations) dates from 1985, when the FAA, 
followed a short time later by the ICAO, extended 
the diversion time to 120 minutes. The justification 
for doing so was the continuing development in 
technology and improvements in engine reliability. 
Tins was a significant step because it allowed 


twin-engines to cross the Atlantic* Just a lew years 
later the time was extended to 180 minutes. This 
regulation means that twin-engines, which meet 
the strict certification criteria, can fly across 95% 
of the world s surface. Such aircraft are known as 
ETOPS-180 certified. 

The new term which is being discussed now is 
LROPS (Long Range Operations) which would be 
a certification granted regardless of the number of 
engines on an aircraft. One of the main reasons for 
introducing a new certification standard, that would 
envisage much greater maximum diversionary times 
(as high as eight hours), would be to allow aircraft to 
fly more direct routes, sometimes taking them over 
the north and south poles* Even when a possible 
diversionary airport exists near the polar regions, the 
extreme temperatures on the ground make a diversion 
dangerous. Some experts believe that LROPS could 
be a suitable standard for the new Airbus A38G. 
Failure of one of its four engines would not cause 
any serious problem. Most diversions nowadays, 
however, are for reasons other than engine failure. 

In any medical emergency the passenger concerned 
might have to wait a long time m get to hospital. 

The medical equipment on board, the training of the 
flight crew to deal with medical emergencies and the 
availability of a medical advisory service would all be 
necessary conditions for LROPS certification. 


2 Match the following words to make collocations used in the text. Then check your answers. 


1 advisory 

2 certification 

3 diversion 

4 engine 

5 extreme 

6 inhospitable 

7 medical 

8 safety 


a regulation 
b area 
c reliability 
d standard 
e service 
f time 

g temperatures 
h emergency 


3 Work in pairs. Without looking at the text, explain the meaning of each collocation in Activity 2. 


4 Would you beard an aircraft knowing that during the flight you might be eight hours away from 
a safe landing? 
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UNIT 10: FUEL 



SUBJECT BACKGROUND: 

FUEL CONSUMPTIONLANfT 

ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES 


Introduction 

The environmental debate which surrounds civil aviation is 
not new. Noise around airports has been a major concern 
of local residents for yeare and in the 1970s the entry of 
Concorde into servce create# great controversy. In the end. 
Concorde was authorized to land on the east coast of the 
US, but not to fly over the nest of the country, effectively 
preventing i| Inom serving more than a minority of airports. 
Some analysis claim that il was this restriction which 
seriously affected the long-term commercial viability of 
supersonic I ravel. 

Environmental concerns over Ihe impact of civil 'aviation in 
general have grown significantly m recent years. There is no 
sign that they will diminish and nearly everyone agrees lhat 
the debate wifi grow in importance in years to come with the 
increase in air traffic. Passenger numbers Fell after September 
11,2001 and during the BARS crisis In 3004, but the current 
and forecast worldwide growih rate is at least ground 5% 
per year. Specific issues include aviation's contribution to 
global warming, noise and air quality ground airports, as 
well as the destruction of the environment caused by airport 
development itself. 

Aviation and global warming 

The article m Section i summarizes the main issues 
and arguments on both sides (the aviation industry and 
environmental groups). Over the lest couple of years it has 
been the subject of particular attention by (ho media in most 
developed countries. Civil gvietion authorities are usually 
backed by their governments when they claim that effects 
are minimal. This is because civil aviation provides a major 
contribution to a country's economy. As welf a$ directly 
generating revenue, the sector provides many jobs. Aircrafts 
bring people doing business into the country (thus helping 
expand other sectors of the economy) as well as visitors and 
tourists who will spend money. Any attempt lo limit or even 
reduce flights could have serious economic consequences. 
However, the environmental lobby argues that the economic 
consequences would be a prion worth paying for the 
preservation ot our planet. Both aides have different sets of 
figures and cite different sources to support their positions. It 
is a serious issue which will continue to be debated. 

One of the most serious questions surrounding the issue is 
to what extent aircraft emissions at 30,000 ft might cause 
more senous damage than ground-level emissions (by cars, 
tor example^. Scientific evidence on this point is inconclusive 
at present. 


The spotlight has also been on low-cost airlines in recent 
years as they have been at the forefront of a general 
reduction m Fanes for short haul European travel, leading to 
an increase in air 1 ravel. In many countries, ie is now more 
expensive to take a train than to fly. 

One recent argument by the environmental lobby is that 
aviation fuel should be taxed. As part of a global agreement 
to encourage the growth of aviation (in the days when it 
needed encouraging) aviation fuel lias been exempt from 
lax For many years. Demands for this exemption to be lifted 
are growing. But the airlines claim that higher fares and less 
passengers would bankrupt them. 

Other environmental impacts of aviation 

Concerns over aircraft noise leef to noise abatement 
procedures to minimize noise for people living near airports. 
The procedures are not new but they are becoming stricter 
as traffic Increases and complaints grow. Depending on 
the airport concerned, authorities might restrict the hours 
when aircraft can land or take off, impose a steep rate of 
climb or descent on aircraft or ban older, noisier airplanes 
from using the airport altogether. Aircraft constructors are 
under increasing pressure to produce quieter aircraft and to 
a certain extent they are succeeding. When the Airbus A3S0 
flow For the first time in 2005. many people were amazed by 
hew quiet 4 was. 

Air quality around busy airports is another concern. In recent 
years, partly because of the low-cost boom, traffic flying over 
London has increased greatly. Some child welfare groups 
Claim that there is a direct link with the increasing rate of 
aslhmg among children in the London area. The aviation 
authorities contest this. 

In many western countries it is now almost impossible to 
develop an existing airport or to locate a site for building a 
new one due to the powerful objections of local residents' 
groups. Heathrow airport authorities have won provisional 
approval to build a third runway, but it rs an extremely 
controversial development and those objecting believe they 
wrll be able to prevent t Irom ever happening. A few years 
ago the French authorities announced that they intended to 
construct a third airport for Paris. Once they began to name 
potential sites for the construction ihey encountered angry 
protests from (he local people in the areas identified. They 
eventually wFthdrew Ihe project and upses ihe people living 
near the other two Parisian airports who were hoping for a 
reduction in nffise with some airerafl liying elsewhere. 
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Fuel requirements 

One critical question lo be taken into account when planning 
a (light is how much fuel to rake on hoard. In the case of 
commercial airlines, it ks usually the job of a flight dispatcher 
to make the appropriate calculations and ensure that the fuel 
is correctly loaded. Running out of fueU (fuel starvation) in an 
airnrah 1$ potentially fatal (the incident in Section 3 provides 
an example where pilots weie able lo save the situation). 

The first question a pilot (or flight dispatcher) needs to ask 
is what should be Ihe normal fuel consumption assuming 
all goes according to plan en route. Fuel consumption will 
depend on the type ol aircraft being flown, the payload 
(weight of passengers, bags and cargo) as welt as the weigh! 
of the fuel Itself. After tl*at ? the pilot or flight dispatcher 
must add a certain reserve to cope with unexpected 
circumstances. These can result from changing weather 
conditions (e.g. increased headwind!*, the need tg dived 
to another airport, the need to enter a holding pattern for 
some considerable time before descending to the planned 
destination and also the need to carry out a misled approach 
and go around. Excess fuel on board means more weighl 
and lass efficiency, bus it is obviously better to think ol 
safety and cany more fuel than is really necessary. A further 
consideration is that an aircraft should not have loo much fuel 
remaining when it lands as the extra weight will cause what is 
termed an overweight tanding. 

An overweight landing can be a safety hazard and can also 
seriously damage an aircraft. In the case where an aircraft 
has to return to the airport |ust after take-off (for example an 
engine probleml Ihe pilot may want to dump fuel. Air traffic 
controllers will shen direct the pilot to a pre-designated area 
to carry out this operation. 

In the introductory notes to Unit 5, the incident involving an 
A33Q which ran out Of fuel halfway across the Atlantic was 
mentioned. The pilots managed to glide the aircraft almost 
100 miles to a safe landing in Ihe Azores. Initially the story 
was of a heroic rescue by the pilots, which was undoubtedly 


a fair assessment as the consequences would usually be 
fatal for a large passenger aircraft in a situation such as this. 
Bui inevitably attention turned to how the aircraft had run out 
of fuel. It emerged that a serious fuel Peak had developed 
in one of tho aircraft's two engines. This was subsequently 
blamed on inadequate maintenance work prior to departure. 
The pilots were not aware of this, tney were only aware that 
Ihcra was a fuel imbalance. TTiey decided to open Ihe 
cross-feed valve to divert fuel from Ihe wing tank which 
was functioning properly to the engine with the leak, thus 
inadvertently emptying all their remain rig fuel into the ocean. 
Following this serious incident, updated Instructions were 
issued by rhe aircraft manufacturers which warn flight crews 
not to feed fuel from one side to the other unless absolutely 
sure that no fuel leak exists. 

If there is any doubt as lo whether an aircraft will have 
enough fuel to cnier a holding pattern, a controller Will 
always ask the pilot lo state the aircraft's fuel endurance 
or 'endurance' (how long the aircraft can continue to fly). 
There is now even more importance attached to this check in 
light of ihe Boeing 707 accident which was discussed in the 
introductory notes to Unit 9. 

Depletion of oil reserves 

Aviation fuel is a derivative of oil. Everyone agrees that oil will 
run out one day. Nobody seems to agree on exactfy when 
but increasingly scenarios are suggesting it could be sooner 
than most people think. For the moment the price of oil 
remains high and this has afready had a negative effect on 
the profitability of many airlines (hence Ihe controversial fuel 
surcharge that soma airlines place on tickets). Few analysis 
expect the price of oil to fall in the foreseeable future. The 
search lor alternative fuel sources to power aircraft has 
begun but Its still in its vary early stages. The automotive 
industry, for example, has conducted a (ol more research and 
is better placed to deal with the future problems which will 
undoubtedly ansa in both sectors. 



A false alarm 

Cessna- Tower Cessna 342. student pilot, I am out of fuel. 

Tower Roger Cessna 342, reduce airspeed ip best gte. Do you have Ihe airfield in sight? 

Cessna: Er... Tower... i am actually on the ramp, I |usl want to know where Ihe fuel truck is loealed. 
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Section one - Aviation and 
g L oba L warming 

This section deals with the tesoe of aviators contribution to global warming. 

A Heading text pr^^emts the arguments both for and against Ihe idea that aviation is 
a significant contributor to global arming. The section teaches the prefixes to form 
negative words and the language function of suggesting solutions to problems. 



1 if you think that your students will already be familiar with ihis vocabulary, you could ask Ihem 
to Keep their books dosed and write words t-6 on Lha board. Students suggest nouns thal 
the words collocate with when talking about environmental issues. They can then open their 
books and compare their suggestions with the collocations given. 

If 2 e 3a 4c 5d 6b 

2 Students' opinions may vary. Some students may feel the need to defend the industry that 
they work in. On the other hand, global warming is a phenomenon that concerns everyone, 
regardless of the sector Ihey earn their living in. 

3 This initial task checks that students understand the main views expressed in the text. 

The rote of IATA, based in Montreal, Ps to promote Civil aviation worldwide. 

it is worth drawing students' attention to the useful phrase restore a balanced view. 

Many people working In the aviation Industry believe that aviation has been unfairly criticized, 
and i hat aviation's negative environmental impact has been grossly exaggerated. 

1 ye$ 2 no 3 yes 

4 This task requires students to read the text again m order to identify which organization each 
statement relates to, 

Note the mention of cirrus clouds In Statement 5, Jet engines at attitude produce vapour 
trails, known as contrails, which are often visible on a dear day. Sometimes Ihese vapour 
traits go on to produce cirrus clouds. At present, there is no clear evidence as to the extent 
to which such artificielly-crealed cirrus clouds harm the environment. 

2 IATA 

3 T & E 

4 IATA 
3 T S. E 

6 EC 

7 IATA 

8 TSE 
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Vocabulary - Prefixes 


1 If you think your class will find Ihis activity difficult, you cou^d teli them that there are 
four words lor dts- and to- and five words for un-. You could also tell them that in Oils 
particular activity, the negatives which ana formed with dts- are all verbs, 

There are no (inti rules that can be provided to explain which word will take which prelim 
inluilivety. however, students will probably be able to Mind most of Ihe answers and you 
can correct she ones mat they are unsure of. 


dis- 

in- 

un- 

disable 

incorrect 

uncontrolled 

disagree 

insufficient 

unusual 

disprove 

invalid 

unavailable 

disconnect 

inadequate 

unauthorized 



unable 


Functional English - Suggesting solutions to problems 

1 Encourage ssudenla to brasnstorm solulioos in note form al this stage, if you think that 
students will be Tempted So took for answers in ths lext, ask them to dose their books. 

2 Students can add any additional suggestions they find in (he ted to their own ideas, 

3 After students hava undortined the correct answers, present the following patterns: 

One /Another + solution / optton / alternative + woutd / could be to + verb 
subject + coutd 4 verb 

Point out that the first pattern is more likely to appear in written English or In formal 
contexts, whereas the second pattern is easier to use and might be preferred when 
speaking informally. Students can now go back to the poi-nts Ihey listed in Activity 1 and 
practise nnakng Full sentences using both these patterns. 

wo need to consider, One solution to this could be to, Anolher option would be to, 
Alternatively, governments could. An alternative to this would he to 

Speaking 

1 This activity offers Free practice of the functional language presented above. Students talk 
about several environmental issues concerning civil aviation. 

Note that students may require some clarification on the third issue, y/aterpoUion tom 
de-iang. To de-rce an aircraft, il is sprayed wrth a liquid which is 45% water and 55% 
gtycol (a toxic liquid). Most airports do not recapture this liquid after use and Ihere is 
some concern that it may eventually end up in waterways, risking a contamination gi the 
water supply. 

2 Some answers students might suggest include: 

ATC: allowing more direct routes 

pitot: taxiing on one engine instead of all engines 
aircraft operators, buying more fual-efficient aircraft 
aircraft designers: designing more fuel-efficient aircraft 
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Section two - GimLi glider 

Tliis section deals wfth an Incidunl in which an aircraft lied to glide to an emergency 
landmg alter running oui ol fuel completely. The section teaches the vocabulary 
used to talk about fuel and Sue^ problems. II also presents lhe pronunciation skifl erf 
knowing where to pause in order to be more Nearly understood 


1 Ask students So keep their books closed and write ibe word Fual on lhe board- Ask them to 
work with a partner and find as many Iwo-we* d collocations as possible. They should be 
familiar with most of Ehesa Collocations tn their own language, bul may not know the English 
terms. Encourage students to explain what they want to say by paraphrasing and you can 
then supply the appropriate vocabulary. Cali students to me board to- list their collocations, 
before asking them la open their books and do the aclr/ity. 

1 g 2 e 3 b 4 I 5 a 6 d 7c 3 f 3 h 

2 For Question 1 „ your students will probably tell you that this is an extremely serious situation. 
While it is a rare occurrence. misiakes are sometimes made . Some students may know the 
stoiy of the Gimll glider, others may know something about the flight which glided lo safety in 
the Azores (see introductory notes to this unit). 

When an aircraft does run out ol fuel, the only option lor pilots is to declare an emergency 
and attempt to glide to a sale landing. They are trained on simulators to land safely in such 
circumstances, but most pilots would hope never to have to put this Training inlo effect. 

3 *4 2S*2S Ask the students to talk about the picture and speculate on the most likely 
headline bslone listening to the radio report. 

'Silent flight crash-lands at sports event" is the best headline. 


25 Listening script 

RP - radio presenter, BP = Bob Pearson, JH = John Haskins, HC = Helen Clitheroe 

RP IF a Booing 767 ora out of fuel, whei do you have? A 132-ton gPdsr. And that is exactly what 
happened to Air Canada Ffrght 143, which was en route from Ottawa to Edmonton, cruising 
ai 4 1 h DOO ft, when the First warning light came on. Captain Bob Pearson recalls ... 

BP We (bought we had a (ailed (uel pump in the left wing, and switched it off. Oar FMC showed 
more (hen enough (uel remaining for the duration of lhe flight. Wa had no inebealton of a Fuel 
shortage, 

RP But when a second fuel-pressure warning Ight came on* Pearses decided id divert to 

Winnipeg. They began descending, but the (uel flow stopped completely and they lost both 
engines due to fuel starvation, The $40 million Boeing 767 became a glider, and the ptfata 
were left with only a radio, basic Instruments and Unruled conlrol, The crew soon realized they 
couldn't make to Winnipeg. They chose a disused Air Force base at Gim*, not knowing that 
it was being used for a family car-raoing day. John Haskins was on the ground. 

JH n just came out of nowhere, aimosi silently. You could just hear this ‘whpoQSJV sound, and 
you locked anound and [here ii was It was com-ng in at Shis really strange angle, and wa 
though!, 'it's going to crash' Bui then it landed. It was incredible. 

RP Heten Clllheroe was one of the event orgahizefs. 

HC I only saw il when I heard lhe bang of the tyres bursting and the nose smashing down on lhe 
runway, and all ihose sparks. When It stopped, wefust picked up some extinguishers arid 
tned to fight tha fire, and help ail me passengers oir, 

HP Ttie only injunes were to passengers using emergency slides. The question ol how 
a passenger Jat wilh a fuel capacity ol over 90,000 likes runs out of luel remains for 
investigators. 


2t Listening script 


HP Initial reports indicate 
problems with lhe luel 
system, it seems that 
the cockpit (uel gauges 
were Inoperative, in this 
situation, after the fuel 
hnsss are removed, the 
fuel load is chocked by 
hand, bke when you check 
lhe Oil in your car. The Fuel 
measurement was Ihen 
converted from volume 
lo weight. The problem 
was that \m ceicijsation 
was done In pounds. Out 
lhe new Boeing 767 is a 
metric machine. And so the 
system though! ibo data 
was in toSograms, nol m 
pounds. The aircraft had 
just half the required fuel For 
the journey, and the crew 
had ho idea. 
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4 H * 25^6 Students listen again to identify the reason why this asrcrafl ran out of fuel. The 
incident was widely publicized afterwards, Which should prevent a recurrence cl such an 
elementary error. 

1 Because they lost bot h engines due to Fuel stanation. 

2 The cockpit Joel gauges weren't working, and too Frttla luel had been pot in because the 
amount was mistakenly calculated in pounds rather than kilos. 

5 ^ 25,26 This is the th^rd lime students wilt listen to the incident. If they seem to have 
already understood quite a lot about whal happened, you could ask them to do Activity 5 
based on what Ihey can remember. They can then ksten to check their answers. 

IF £ F 3 T 41 5 T 6F 7 T 6 F S F 

Pronunciation - Information groups 

1/2 Answers may vary a Tittle, you should be prepared to accept any alternatives which sound 
reasonable. 

It is possible that your students may not at: liret understand Ihe usefulness of Ihis aclivjty You 
can ask there to keep their books ctosed and just listen, while you mad the report with no 
pauses, or perhaps- read it white pausing in various inappropriate places. They will then see 
that it is almost impossible to understand the report unless pauses are placed appropriately. 

(Suggested answer) 

initial reports indicate problems with the fuel system ^ it seems that the cockpit fuel gauges 
were inoperative / in this situation / after iho fuol hoses aro removed / the fuel load is checked 
by hand / like when you check the oil m your car / the fuel measurement was then converted 
from volume to weight / the problem was that the calculation was done in pounds / but me 
new Boeing 767 Is a metric machine / and so the system though* the data was in kilograms 
/ not in pounds / the aircraft had just half the required fuel for the journey / and the crew had 
no Idea 

3 ' * 26 After they have listened, allow students the opportunity to practise this model answer, 
while emphasizing that it is not the only way to read the text. 

Speaking 

1/2 Students' answers will almost certainly vary. You should glTow students to freely discuss 
(heir ideas m small groups, before coming together and trying to reach a class consensus. 

(Suggested answers} 

A forest, ihe sea or a river are probably the worst options. 

Unless an aircraft is specially equipped, a successful landing on water is vary drtticult. 

Landing tn trees could be fatal. 

Landing on a frozen lake might initially seem to be equally treacherous if. as seems likely, the 
icn breaks. But in fact the incident in Section 3 indicates that this is possible, providing that 
the water is sufficiently frozen over. If landing on ice. a beach or on marshland, a oitof would 
choose to keep Ihe Landing g^pr retracted and make a belly landing. 

There have been numerous cases of light aircraft successfully landing on roads, particularly 
in rural er-eas. end large aircraft Landing on motorways. Bui to attempt such a landing would 
clearly put the lives of Ihose on the road at risk. 
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Section three - Fuel icing 

This section deals with an incident In which Tuei icing leads to the loss 0l both 
engines on an aircraft which is on linal approach. The difference between long 
and short vowel sounds is presented and practised, and the language function of 
expressing expectations is also taught. 


1 The danger of ice building up on an aircraft’s wings, as well as the problems that ice or snow 
on a runway might cause were discussed in the introductory teaching notes to Unit 8. For 
asrcraft flying m extremely low temperatures, a iudfter danger is that of fuel icing. It fuel can no 
tonger be pumped into the engines, then the situation is as bad as it the aircraft had run out 
□f fuef. 

2 ■“ * 27 Note lhat ihe extremely low temperatures which caused the problem in the first place 
allow the aircraft to land safety on a frozen river. 

1 IE is very cofd. The river is frozen. 

2 One ol the engines stops, (flowed by a second engine. 

3 They land on the ice. Nobody's hurt. 


** £7 Listening script 

C = control, PNF = pilot non-flyrng, PF = pitot flying 

C Refer 69- Roger. Report turning final, runway 25. Wind 320 at 10 kt, 

RN F Report turning final, runway 29 . Wind 320 at 10 kt. Polar 69. 

PF Number one doesn'1 sound good. We're not mnnino short of luel, are we? We should have 
ptenty of fuel, 

PNF Wb've goi fuel. .. but fuel flow should be much higher. 

Torpue pressure is meant to be at 100, noi 4Q h 

PF That’s engine number one gone. Feather |he engine. 

PNF It's feathered. 

PF Tea them we'va got one engine shut down. 

PNF PAty Pan, PAN FAN, PAN PAN. Bodo Tower. Refer 63. We've lost one engine ... e*.. we're 
tunning Mist at this lime. 

PF I smea smoke! We’re losing |he other one. Contact lower and lea them to get the fire irucks 
out. 

PNF Towei. Polar 63 request Tina, crash, rescue services. 

C Refer 69. Ftoger, i'll activate fire, crash, rescue. Say your fuel and parsons on board. 

PNF Refer 69. Roger. We've got two crew and 120 passengers. I don'E know about fuel. We've 
got a fuel problem. 

PF Gan we get ih* dfter engine going? 

We're nol going eo make It. we'll have to land on the river. 

PN F Tower, we've lost both entries. We're on final here to ihe nver. Refer 69. 1T 
You went Ihe gear up? 

PF Yeah, put it up We don't want it to catch cm the see. 

We've got smoke. Shut down number two. 

PNF Pull both extinguishers? 

PF Fire bottles. Tower, this is Polar 69. We're down on Ihe ice, nobody's hurt. We had a fuel flow 
problem and wa lost power cm ihe engines and couldn't get to ihe runway. We're on fins over 
here though 


3 27 If students seem to have understood well on the first listening, you could have them 

do this activity based on what Sbey remember. They can ihen listen a second lime to check, 

1 tower 3 100 3 tire, crash, rescue services 4 122 & on a river 6 No 
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Functional English - Expressing expectation 

Hie Ihree structums given are s-inular In meaning. You could also review the formation 
of (he negative structures: 

should - shouldn't 

meanf la /supposed (o - n at meant to / not supposed to 

1 [Suggested answers) 

2 <it should be higher 

3 -it shouldn't be {on] 

4 it isn't supposed to be (down) 
b it is mean! to be off 

6 it is mean! to bo at 100 

7 they should have- {enough) 

B they Yo supposed lo be {on Final} 

9 they Ye mol meant io be (Hashing) 

2 This activity provides further practice of The Language taught m this language function, 

Pronunciation - Long and short vowet sounds 

1/2 M 28 Activity t checks if students can hear the drfference between, die long and 
shod vowels. Before students dp Activity 2 t you could demonstrate the differences 
between (he long and short vowels, perhaps exaggerating these in order to make sure 
students can hear them. Show how your mouth moves differently to produce the longer 
sounds, pocifsngout the following: 

* For short you purse your lips. 

* For seat you move your lips sideways as if trying to show all your teeth and smile. 

* For start you open wide your top and bottom lip. 

Students could practise the mechanics q\ making these different sounds, so that Ihgy 
can understand the difference. 

1 A 2 A 3 B 4 A b B 6 A 7A 8 S 


28 Listening script 

1 shol 2 cot 3 seat 4 hit S leave 8 slat 7 chat S mark 


3 Students might find this activity challenging. To complete the task successfully, both 
students wdl need to be able to hear and produce the long and short vowels. You should 
allow them plenty qF time (o praclis©. 

As a follow-up activity, ask them to suggest more mmimaf pairs based on the same 
sounds. Write them on (he board. They can then change partners and practise the same 
activity once more, using these new words. 


Speaking 

This activity provides students with controlled practice of The language from Functional 
English in an Interesting context. Encourage students lo make use or all three expressions as 
well as the negative forms while doing Ihe activity. Before they begin, present ttie following, 
additional language that they will require: 

x indicator is showing y 
x Switch / vaVe is set $t y. 
xr$ in/ out. 
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Section four - Language development 


Functional English - Suggesting 
solutions to problems 

1 1 One solution couJd be to make more 

fuel-efficient engines. 

2 Another option is to star; charging higher fuel 
taxes. 

3 One opiion woutd be to create a bio-diesel 
made of soybeans or corn. 

4 An alternative to that would bo (o make 
more Juel-etlicaeni aircraft. 

5 Or how about having more jumbo jess that 
can carry hundreds of passengers? 

6 Alternative*/, we could reduce how often we 
travel by plane. 


Prefixes 

abnormal 
outperform 
de-H^e 
restart 

overcrowded 

3 2 misinformed 

3 underestimated, refuel 

4 overweight 

5 reconsider 
0 inaccurate 

7 inefficient 

8 misdiagnosed 


1 transatlantic 8 

2 disused 7 

3 underpowered 3 

4 unrealistic 9 

5 inoperative 10 


Expressing expectation 


Nouns for fuel 


2 1 should 

2 is supposed 

3 supposed to 

4 not meant to 

5 meant to 


5 is supposed 
7 shoutd 
3 should 
9 not supposed to 
10 shouldn't 


4 1 tanks 

2 capacity 

3 pumps 

4 hosos 

5 gauge 


6 pleasure 

7 flow 

0 consumption 
9 shortage 
10 starvation 


Vocabulary — Climate change Missing verbs 


1 

escaping (cfl 

4 

protects (b) 

5 1 

running 

6 

prevent 

2 

atmosphere {f\ 

a 

rise (c) 

2 

flood 

7 

turned on 

3 

substances (e) 

6 

breathe {a) 

3 

Restarting 

0 

cooking 





4 

shut off 

9 

popping 





a 

shutting down 

10 

leaking 




PH0T0C0PIABLE ACTIVITY 

Tell students that they will take pad In a debase concerning the construction of a new airport and its 
impact on the local community. In groups of three, ask students to read the problem. Assgn each 
student in the gmup a rate: 1 > 2 or 3. You may either do this at random or choose the most suitable 
students for particular roles. 


Ask students to form a group with the other students who have been aligned the same role. They 
should spend 5-10 minutes brainstorming Uie various arguments that they can use to support their 
viewpoint. Students who have the role of the concerned parent should write some questions to ask 
the environmentalist end the local hus-Tiessman. They may decide to support one side or the other 
depending upon the answers they receive. 

Fteorganize Ihe siudonis into their original groups, Ask them to debate the proposal and to try and 
convince the others in the group to change their minds. This actvity may last around KM 5 minutes. 
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The airport debate 

Read the problem and take one of the three roles that your teacher assigns you. 


A. 



The problem 

Imagine that you live in a medium-sized city with a population of half a million people. The city is 
served by an airport which was originally constructed SO years ago. At that time the airport was in 
the countryside, but it is now inside the city limits. Both domestic and international flights arrive 
at the airport. It is not a large airport and the number of flights are limited. However, it can be 
congested at times, particularly in the summer months. International visitors to your city come for 
both business and pleasure. Local politicians believe that more tourists and business people would 
visit the city if improved airport facilities and more flights could be provided. 

There is a proposal for the construction of a new international airport in the countryside, 40 km 
outside the city, which wilt be connected to the city centre by the construction of a high-speed rail 
link. Local opinion is divided on this proposal. 


Role 1 

The environmentalist: You are strongly against this proposal. It will cost a lot of money 
which is needed elsewhere and it will destroy an area of beautiful countryside. It will also 
disturb some people who have chosen to live in the countryside. You believe the harmful 
effects of aviation on the environment are numerous and well-known, 


Role 2 

The local businessman: You are firmly in favour of the proposal. You believe that the 
local economy will develop rapidly as soon as the proposal is accepted. Better transport 
links for your city are essential if the city is to continue to grow and develop. The prestige 
of your city will rise and your own company is likely to grow and make more money. 


Role 3 

The concerned parent: You are the parent of three young children. You are not sure 
what to think about the proposal. You have heard that it will have a positive effect on 
the local economy and you want your children to have better employment opportunities 
when they grow up. On the other hand, you are concerned about serious global 
environmental issues, and you have heard that civil aviation may be responsible for many 
of the problems. 
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UNIT 11: PRESSURE 






SUBJECT BACKGROUND: 


PRESSURIZATIO N _AN D DEPRESSURIZATION 


Introduction 

In the lai-a 1930s, researchers began lo explore the possibility 
of flying at altitudes much higher than had previously been 
thought possible. They felt that this would improve passenger 
comfort (flights would be less affected by wind and other 
meteorological lad ora). that aircraft would be able to travel 
fester {less drag at higher attitudes) and that aircraft would 
therefore have a longer range, thal is they could travel further. 
This led 1 lo ihe introduction of pressurized airliners which 
began flying passengers in the (940&. Although taken for 
granted nowadays,, pressurized airliners were a revolutionary 
development at the time. 


Pressurization and depressurization 

When an aircraft climbs above about 10,000 ft, its 
passengers require extra oxygen if they are to remain at the 
higher altitude for any length of time. In early solo attempts 
to fly at higher altitudes, extra oxygen was supplied to the 
pilot, through an oxygen mask. Following the success 
of these attempts work started on providing a system of 
cabin pressurization for commerce air iransporv Early 
systems were manually controlted by ihe flight engineer but it 
wasn’t tong before fulty automatic systems were introduced. 
Nowadays, pressurization is a standard feature ot commercial 
passenger aircraft. You might typically be cruising at 30,000 
ft but inside the cabin the air pressure experienced will be 
approximately equivalent to the pressure experienced when 
flying at around 7,500 ft. The cabin pressure could be set 
tower, equivalent to pressure at sea level for example, out 
too great a pressure differential between the inside and 
outside ol the aircraft can cause metal fatigue. The new 
Boeing 787 currently claims to be able to provide cabin 
pressure equivalent to flighl at 6,000 ft,. According to the 
manufacturers, this will provide a notic&abfe improvement in 
comtort on a tong flight. 

Most passengers on board an aircraft are probably not aware 
of Ihe way in winch pressurization works, However, many 
people do experience some dsctomfdrt as an aircraft cfmnbs 
Or descends, for example, when their L oars pop r . This is a 
reaction to th£ changing pressure within ti^ cabin as the cabin 
pressurizes (after take-off] or depressurizes icrior to landing). 
While cruising, cabin pressure will normally be constant. 

Normally a passenger airplane pressurizes as it climbs 
without (he pilots having to do anything, 11 the system is not 


worthing tor any reason, an alarm in the cockpit wilt alert the 
pilots. Once alerted, the pilots will not climb above to,CXX) ft 
until the problem is resotved. 

If an aircraft happens to be at its cruising level when 
something goes wrong, then once again the pilots will 
be alerted immediately of the depressurization or 
decompression being experienced. The procedure to 
be followed rs quite routine but il is of critical importance 
lhal everyone acts quickly. Oxygen masks drop down 
automatically in front oi passengers at the same lime as the 
pilots are alerted lo ihe danger. Passengers, pitots and cabin 
crew need to put on their masks immediately. Failure to do 
so can msutt in a rapid loss of consciousness. This is why in 
the safety briefing before lako-off. parents are told to put 
on their own masks before attending to their children, The 
pirot witl then request an immediate emergency descent 
from air traffic control to 10,000 ft - a safe level lor flying 
without supplementary oxygen. Passengers will probably find 
ihe experience rather frightening but ff procedure is properly 
followed, and assuming 3here is no other major problem with 
the aircraft, then there is no significant danger, The pitots 
will try to sotve the problem once they have reached a safe 
attitude. They may continue flying at this low altitude if they 
are not too far from the*r destination, or they may choose to 
divert to another airport. 

Oxygen generators on board lypicelly provide about ten 
minutes supplementary oxygen supply for each passenger. 
The pHot should have no difficulty descending within this 
time. To carry mors oxygen on board than is necessary 
simply adds unnecessary weight. However, flights Over 
mountainous areas are more problematic. If the mountain 
range is high {imagine the Himalayas for example, which can 
be over 20,000 h) a straightforward descent to 10,000 ft 
becomes impossible. The pitot wilt need to choose a heading 
which takes, the aircraft away from the mountains altogether. 
This may fake considerably longer than ten minutes, it is a 
critical fector in planning a flighl over such terrain. The time 
needed to descend ihe nrrplane in the worst-case scenario 
(depressurization could happen anywhere) needs to be 
calculated and oxygen for the corresponding time period 
(plus a little extra) needs to be carried for each passenger. 
The pi-ots shoutd also have clearly marked on iheir flight 
planning, at each point along the route, the opiimu! heading 
to take should an emergency descent prove necessary. 
Inexperienced pilots or aircraft which am not property 
©quipped wilt need to avoid such mountainous areas 
altogelher, taking a longer more circular route. 
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Reasons for sudden decompression 

There are numerous reasons far a sudden rapid 
decompression on an aircraft. (1 may be as a result of 
an underlying structural problem such as metal fatigue. 
Alternatively an in-flighl event such as a serious bird strike 
Dr a meteorological event such as a hailstorm may cause 
the problem (see the incident In Section 3). In extreme cases 
where a hole appears In the aircraft, passengers or crew 
have beon known to have been sucked out. Such events 
are extremely rare, but when such a serious event occurs 
a pilot wifi need not only to descend rapidly, but to plan an 
emergency landing as soon as possible. The story featured m 
Section 1 was One such famous case in which the pilot was 
lucky to survive. 

Incidents Of aircraft being damaged by being hit by airport 
vehicles which are servicing them on the ramp (the 
area where they park between landing and take-off) are 
unfortunately rather common. This is a major problem for 
airlines, because even the smallest scratch or dent in an 
aircraft's fuselage (She mam body of lhe aircraft) has to 
be property investigated as it could cause decompression. 
While the new Boeing 707 has been innovative in its use 
of composite materials (materials which offer significant 
weight-saving) for most of ils structure, critics have 
suggested that these new materials may tear more easily, 
Increasing the possibility of ramp damage. 


Confusion in the cockpit 

In Augusl 2006 , a Boeing 737 crashed near Athens, 
Preliminary invocations soon identified the failure of the 
airplane to pressurize after lake-off as the main cause of 
this accident. It is thought that a pressurization switch wa$ 
left out of position after maintenance the night before and 
that the pilots missed this problem when performing their 
pre-flight checks. Once the aircraft had climbed to 10,000 
ft an alarm went oft in the cockpit to warn the ptfots that the 
aircraft was not pressurizing. However, ihe pilots bei-eved that 
the alarm related to something else of no real impedance. 
They were further distracted by another alarm which was 
sounding, concerning a relatively unimportant matter. As the 
aircraft continued to climb on autopilot, both pilots became 
increasingly disoriented due to lack of oxygen and began to 
suffer from hypoxia (they had not put on iheir masks, not 
realizing the serious danger they faced). Before long ihey both 
lost consciousness.. The aircraft continued as far as Athens cm 
autopilot, escorted by military jets who at first feared a terrorist 
attack when contact was tost with the crew, it entered a 
holding pattern and circled until it ran out of fuel and crashed 

An additional factor possibly contributing to this accident 
is thought to have been the difficultres the two pilots had in 
communicating in English in a stressful situation (one paloi 
was German and the other Cypriot}* Some safety experts 
believe that sowing complex technical prabfems in the 
cockpit requires that pilots share the same first language. 



The search for a pilot 


While taxiing to the runway, an aircraft slopped, turned around iind retumorS 'o the 
stand. Passengers waited an hour before the airplane finely took off One of them 
asked the flight attendant wftaf. had caused the problem. 

The o4oi didn't like the sound of a noise he heard from Ihe engine,' replied Ihe 
flight atterxlanf, 'and it took us an rsaur to find o new pilot. 1 

A pvui always has mu ftnai decision and responsibility far whether an aircraft is 
ready to take off or not, h reality, no reputable airline would behove tike this, but 
even ft msy triad to, pilots have a great sense of solidarity end would support their 
colleague in the decisior\ not to tly that aircraft. 
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Section one - Blast 


Thi& section deals with a dramatic incident of sudden decompression in which 
a captain was socked out of (he cockpil, yei managed to survive. The section 
teaches lhe vocabulary of action verbs and the language funchon of expressing 
time and duration. 



1 A widely publicized case of sudden decompression was (he 
crash near Athens of a charter flight, in which there were 
no survivors. Students are likafy to mention this accident, 
although they may not know what exactly happened [see the 
inimductory notes for an explanation). Another well-known 
case which they might mention is the incident featured In 
this section, though again they may not know many of the 
details. You can telt them ihey will bo wading a detailed 
account ol the incident. 

Other less serious incidents may be mentioned, and students 
are likely to point out lhal (he deployment of oxygen masks 
in the cockpit and cabin coupled wilh a quick descent to 
around 10,000 feet are tequsred in any such incident. 

2 This story is entirely Ime. even if it seems difficult to believe. 
IF 2 F 3 T 4 T 

3 Note that 1 he term Right attendant msfead of steward is 
often preferred these days. The chief steward is more 
likely nowadays to be called the purser - or (he cabin crew 
manager, 

AIE commercial aircraft fly with at least Iwo pilots. The captain 
has ihe final word in lhe case where they don't agree on a 
course of action. The co-pilot is usually less experienced 
but sometimes, as in this incident, has to assume full 
responsibility. 


Name 

portion 

Nigel 

steward 

John 

chief steward 

AJistair 

co-pfilot 

Tim 

pilot 


4 Ssucents may need to reae the text a second Lime m order 
to find the answers tc these questions. Mote lhe difficultes 
that The co-p&ot faced (Question 5}. While Nigel, the steward, 
who saved the captain's life was rrghtly hai : ed as a hero, the 
co-Oltot and the chief steward were no tess heroic. 

1 ft was disabled by the captain's legs. 

2 John, the chief steward 

3 He was slill sirgpped in from take-off. 

4 To get down to a level where there was more oxygen. 

5 Ha was flying atone, he didn't know the airport and he 
had no charts. 

6 hungry 

5 Tty la encourage students to do th?s activity from memory, 
using logical deductions and any looking back at the text if 
absolutely necessary. 

If you have time, you could ask the following questions:. 

Who was the hero of the situation? 

Was there more than one hero? 

How do you think the passengers feft? 

Whaf do you think the co-pilot toid then}? 

Why do you think this incident happened? 

Do you think that the captain continued his career as a pilot 
after this incident? lA^af about the steward? (Both conlinued 
their careers after this incident.) 

1 the time between take-off and the incident 

2 the height the plane reached 

3 the time it took to descend to 11,000 ft 

4 the height (hey descended to Iwo minutes later 

5 the length of the runway 

G 1 he 1 ime i he captain was outside the pfane 
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Vocabulary - Action verbs 


1 Hie Iwo lenses used are (he past simple and Itie past continuous. You couid briefly 
review ihese two tenses before students complete the activity. 


1 bfew 4 jumped 

2 drop 5 grabbed 

3. sucked 8 wrapped 


7 banging 
B banging 
9 rushed 


2 Ask sluctenls to work in pairs and reconstruct the story together, tf they nave trouble 
nemembaring the events, you could write some key words on the board to help them. 
You could then check answers by erasing ihese words and asking one pair to rebate the 
story, while the other students listen and help as necessary. 

Functional English - Expressing time and duration 

1 Encourage students to complete ihi$ activity without looking back a! the texl Let them 
check their answers in pairs. Only then, it there are some answers which they haven't 
found, allow them to look back at the text They will team more by trying to deduce She 
answers themselves rather than just searching the text for lham. 

Ask students rf they can explain iho difference between on time (punctual) and in time (it 
wasn't too late). 

Often students conlusa during with for. Again, ask if anyone can explain the difference 
in usage [for + quantity of time, e.g. for 78 minutes, during + noun (not quantified), e.g. 
during trie flight). 

It is also worth explaining Ihe following ponEs and prompting the stuctenEs to make some 
examples of their own: 

* up fo is used when you state the maximum time a procedure might take, 

■ within is used to say That an event occurs before the specified duration has expired. 

* last and fake are both used to express duration, the difference is ihat we use take in 
the construction: take + duration - to do something. 

* When two events occur at the same time, the following construction is often used: 
writ!® 4 past continuous, past simple. The past continuous is used for the action 
which is longer or ongoing, and the past senate for the shorter action. 

* from 4 quantity of time to +■ quantity of time, Is used to indicate the time limits of a 
period of time, 

1 on 4 While 7 in time 

2 Withan 5 up to 8 By the time 

3 took 6 from, la, lasted 9 During 

2 1 lasts 2 During 3 in time 4 within 5 from, to 

Speaking 

Pul the glass into groups of three and allocale She three rotes [or lot students choose (or 
themselves). Then ask aii ’journalists’ to work in a group in order to discuss together the 
questions that they might ask. At the same time, the other two sludants in each group [who 
will play the roles of Alistair and John) con discuss which questions Ihey expect to be asked 
and whal they would lake la say to the raumalist. 

Encourage students to be as creative as possible. You could feedback on Ihe activity by 
asking the journalises to make a short one^minute repori for TV news. The TV viewers, that rs 
the rest of the class, could then vote on who made ihe most interesting report. 
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Section two - Damage 

Tins section deals with structural damage to aircraft. The section teaches 
the vocabulary to express such damage Students also listen to a workshop 
discussion on the subject of decompression and damage which might cause 
or result From sudden decompression, The section also teaches the language 
Function of summarizing and the pronunciation of dipthongs, 


1 Grve students lime lo complete [he activity in pairs 
before checking answers with the class. 

(Suggested answers} 

1 L 

2 F, L 

3 W 

4 F 

5 F 

6 W 

7 W 
B f 
9 L 

10 L 

2 rHI 29.30 This lirst activity checks Shat students 
understand the main ideas From the discussion- 

1 in a workshop on depressurization 

2 Incidents of suddan / exptosive 
depressurization 

3 Damage that caused or was caused by 
sudden / explosive depressurization 

3 & 29,30 Before students listen again, ask them 
to read the types oi damage listed and Check they 
understand the vocabulary, 

Wole that ^potfers are moveable pads of each 
wing which are raised together in order to 
increase drag and therefore to lower airspeed, 

The leading ed^e is the Font edge of she wing, the 
near edge is termed the trailing edge. 

The two not mentioned are: cargo door blown off 
and buckled laJlpfane. 

4 If students are unsure oi their answers, ptay the 
recording once more for them to check. 

lb 2a 3a 4a 5b 


& 29 Listening script 


Tl = trainer, T2/T3/T4 = trainees 

Tl OK everyone, fel's begin ino woikshop by looking al ihe causes 
of decompression. Now. have- any of you here ever had any 
decompression-reiaied inadertts? 

T2 ... er... well last year a Nighi of ours was delayed by four hours due to 
a cracked windshield. it was a liny track, very difficult lo see, but the 
captain refused to fly until maintenance replaced the windsheid. 

Tl OK, it sounds like you guys ctid Ihe right Ihmg, Now, tet^ think aboul 
other possible causes of decompression. My ideas? 

T2 Birdstnke. 

Tl Yfes. 

T3 Falling to lock 0 door 

Tl OK. 

T4 Metal fatigue. 

Tl Good. Hera I've got photographs- of some real incident. Can you 
pass she photographs around, pfease? First, here 3 a DC1Q in Juno 
1972, whose rear cargo door blew exit due to a faulty Sock, Rapid 
depressurization occurred when the door lore away a spoiler and 
smashed into the tailpiece. 

OK this one shows a famous incidant of explosive decompression. |hi$ 
time with a Boeing 737 in April 19BB. The aircraft h£id corrosion, and 
also s^lous metal fatigue. Almost 35 nr of metal tore away fnom ihe 
upper port of the fuselage, cutting off the electrics. all oomnuunicetion 
lines and oxygen supply. You can see here that Ihe lower part of 
the airframe buckled and the nose dropped down by one metre. 
Unfortunately, cm Wo was lost when a member of the cabin craw was 
sucked from the aircraft on docompfas&on. Luckily, ihe nose gear 
locked down on landing. 


** 30 Listening script 

In Ihe picture you see here, a bird stake caused serious damage to e 
Boeing 767 in 2001 at flight level one-two-zero. A flock of birds dented 
the aircraft nose, fuselage and wing leading edges, and punctured 
the aircraft skin eleven times, One of Ihe birds broke through into the 
cockpit ancf smashed the capsan’s instrument pane!. Incidents like 
these can t>e Fatal, but here the captain wasn't injured, and the crew 
managed to Farid safely., 

Fortunately, explosive decompressions like these examples are very 
rare, but cabin craw and flight crew must be aware of the dangers. 
These incidents show that rapid decompression is very differed to me 
ccnErdted environment of a cabin simulator. 
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Functional English - Summarizing 

1 ' “ 29 II you think your students will Nnd this activity difficult, get ihenn to work in pairs. 

Ask them to read (Enough the summaries before playing the recording. 

The best summary is, e, 

2/3 ' * 30 Play the recording for students to make notes of the mam points. If necessary, 
check answers before getting students to write their summaries- After comparing (he 
content ol the summaries, you could get students to correct their partner’s summary, 
checking for spelling arid grammar. 

Pronunciation - Dipthongs 

1 Model Ihe pronunciation oi the seven dipt hongs for youj students and allow them lg 
practise making these sounds too. 

Ask them to underi™ ail the words which have similar sounds to those practises Et doesn’t 
matte* cf (hey don't find all of the examples m lha text, as long as they have been afaie (o 
identity some examples. It you think your students, will find this activity challenging, you 
could complete it with Ihe dess, reading each sentence and eliciting the examples. 

Good. Mow tet^ lakg some of these scenarios and lock at some rest incidents. I have a 
series of photographs for you to lock at hare. Here's a DC- IQ in June 1972 H whose r ear 
cargo door bfew out at flight fever 120 due to a faulty lock. The door tore away a spoiler and 
smashed into Ihe tfitotaneL resulting in hydrautic loss as wefi as rapid depressurization . 

The craw managed to lend this aircraft safely with only minor injuries. 

2 - * 31 Students listen to the single words from (he text and write them in the correct 
columns. If they find Ihis activity difficult, play the recording twice. Than play she recording 
again while the students practise saying the words. 

You could: end this activity by asking students to add one or (wo more words to each 
column. You could make (his more of a challenge by specifying ih m the words they add 
musl be aeronaulical, or Ihat Ihey must have been taught as vocabulary in this book. 


fail 


M 

M 

foot 

feu/ 


flight 

take 


real 

scenarios 

now 

aircraft 

depressurization 

away 


series 

photographs 

out 


minor 

taalplane 


here 

cargo 




depressurization 


rear 

only 




safely 



zero 




31 Listening script 

now 

■ 

flight 

take 

zero 

scenarios 

away 

real 

taJplane 

series 

depressurization 

photographs 

aircraft 

here 

safely 

rear 

Only 

cargo 

minor 

out 



Speaking 

In answer to Question 1, material are chosen for lightness and strength, 
plus flexibility (ability to bend) or ngidity (abr% to not bend) depending 
on the pan. Typical materiafs include aluminium, carbon fibra, fibreglass, 
steal, titanium. 

In answer to Question 2, routine and delated maintenance checks on 
the outer structure of aircraft are obligatory, usually after around 100 
hours of flight. The precise frequency of these checks depends on the 
type and the age of The aircraft concerned. In addition to such detailed 
checks, pilots are required to perform a visual check before every flight 
(sometimes a ground engineer win do this far them). 
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Section three - 
Emergency descent 

This section deals with a serious incident a! sodden decompression. The section 
presents the pronunciation skin of contrastive stress arid the language function of 
expressing consequences. 


1 Oxygen masks need to he deployed immediately and both craw and passengers must 
put on their masks without delay. (E as essential that passengers travelling with children put 
on their own masks first, before attending to t-heir children. While Shis is explained to all 
passengers during tee safety brielmg before take-off. they will need So he reminded if such a 
situation occurs. 

Pitots will (hen make plans lor an immediate and fast descent to an altitude of around 10,000 
tees, where supplementary oxygen js no longer necessary. The oxygen supply available 
tor each passenger will normally lass tor ten minutes. ATC need to be informed as they will 
always give parity ro an aircraft which needs to descend In such circumstances. 

2 "*32 Wore Shal this incident occurred because She a<ncrafl w&s caught in a hailstorm. Pitots 
will do whatever they can to avoid flying through a hailstorm as there is a h*gh nsk of resulting 
structural damage. 

1 He wants to meke an emergency landing. 

2 a hailstorm. 

3 three {the captain and two passengers) 


32 Listening script 

P = pilot, C = controller, FA = flight attendant 

P MAYDAY, MAYDAY, MAYDAY, Centre. Kilo 63. Making an 
emergency descent. 

C Calling station. Say again. Say again. 

P This is Kite 63.1 say again. Kite 63 making an emergency 
descent. 

C Kile 63- Cleared to FL 10G. 

P Centre 63. 

C Kilo 63. You'ns breaking up. Say aga*n. 

P We had a rapid decompression. We are just west of She 
PAYAM VOH. passing FL 2 JO. Kile 63. 

C Kile 63. Understand you am depressurized, You are cleared to 
Fl too. I say again. Descend Jo FL i DO. .Depart reaching. 

P fl TOO. Kite 63. " 

Oenire this is Kite 63 level at 10,000. Ftequest immediate 
landing. 

G Kite 63.1 can't hear you sir Loud background noise 

P Centre this *5 Kile 63 level at 1 D,GQ0. Request immediate 
landing. 

C Kite 63. Read you 5. Squawk 770G. 

P 7700. 

C Kite 63.1 understand you have tost cabn pressure. You are 40 
miles from the field at your 11 o'clock, lum left heading 070" 
altimeter 1002. Say imontons- 

F The captam is unconscious. Request immediate landing, and 
medical services. Kite 63. 

G Kite 63. Roger, straight in approach and landing runway 07. 
Wind 160 at 11 kf- 

P Slraighl m approach and landing runway 07. Wind 160 at 11 


C Krte 63- Do you have any aircraft damage? 

P Stand by. 

C Krte 63, Siandng by 

P You OK? 

FA Y&s. tt’s difficult to hear you. 

P Hava we gel any damage back mere? 

FA t can't see unless I get out of my seat, u & ... yes, the 
leading edges are badly dented, and the engine Inlet cowts. I 
couldn 't isee any further back. Ara we going to be OK? 

P Yes. we'll be fme. fs anyone injured? 

FA Yes, two ware injured when Ihey fen from thsir seats in the 
turbulence. What happened? 

P Hailstorm 

FA How long s it going so take to land? 

P It'll take abeul 15 m^mrfes. 

FA 60 mmyies might be too ong. 

P Not 50 minutes - 15 niinutes. 

FA An, OK. One passenger is bleeding Dadly. We've gel to get 
help soon, otherwise lie might not make it. 

P Sorry? Say again 

FA if we don't get to a doctor soon, he may not survive 

P We'll gel him to a doctor as soon as we can. We'll have an 
ambulance waiting foi us. 

FA OK thanks 

P Centre, Kile 63 We had a haflstorrn that lasted atjout ,.. er 
.. ton seconds. The left side at the windshield has smashed, 
ihe right scla is cracked, we have damage to our wings end 
maybe the tad, but the turoaff fee<s OK. We've got at least two 
serious injuries. Kite 63, 
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3 ** 32 

1 controller. pilot 

2 40 

3 consciousness 

4 11 

5 leading edges, engine 

6 breeding heavily 

7 windshield, tail 

Premia tic iati on - Contrastive stress 

1 An understanding of tho way in which contrastive stress 
works will greatly aid pitots and controllers when they 
need to clarity messages which may initially have been 
misunderstood. 

2 - * 33 Whan students are practising these examples, 
encourage them to exaggerate the stress on the two words 
they wish to contrast. II is betler that they do this, in which 
case they will be clearly under stood, rather than run the risk 
of their message not being sufficiently clear. 

1 He's talking about Abound flights, nol inbound. 

2 Good ? 11 was excellent I 

3 You said the flight would leave at half-pasl seven, nol 
half-past Qio.e. 

4 No. my first flight rhis week is Tuesday awning not 
Tuesday after noon . 

5 Ry fester. Not slow er. 


^ 33 Listening script 


1 He J s talking about outbound flights, not inbound. 

2 Good? It was excellent! 

3 You said the flight would leave at halt-past seven, not 
half-past nine. 

4 No, my first flight this week is Tuesday evening nol 
Tuesday afternoon. 

5 Fly faster. Not slower. 


3 This activity offers The students the opportunity lor controlled 
practice of the above pronundaston feature. Once again, 
encourage them to exaggerate the stress patterns invdved- 


Functional English - Expressing 
consequences 

1 h* 34 Ask the students which words they lhink. will fit in 
each statement before they listen. After Ihey listen So check 
their answers, ask them how they would explain the leaning 
of unless and otherwise. IF necessary explain that unfess 
means if ... not (a negative condition) and otlierwise means 
or fefee). Nolo that othorwise is often fglbowed by a staiomoni 
of the negalrve consequences mas will occur if somelhing 
doesn't happen 

1 untess 

2 otherwise 

3 If 


* * 3 Listening script 


1 I Can't see unless I get out ol my seal. 

2 We've got to gel help soon, otherwise he might not make 
it. 

3 li we don't get to a doctor soon, he may not survive. 


2 This activity provides further controlled practice of if, 
ofriem-j'se and unless. 

1 otherwise 

2 unfesa 

3 If 

4 otherwise 

5 unless 

6 unless 

7 If 

3 This activity provides free practice off if r ofheiwrse and unfess. 
Encourage students to make lull use of all three structures 
when expressing their ideas. 

The statements am mieneslihg propositions which may 
generate a lot of discussion. If the activity works well, you 
can extend it by asking pairs of students to form groups of 
four and attempt to reach a consensus on as many of the 
points as possible. You can then end the activity by seeing If 
you can obtain a class consensus on some of the issues. 

Speaking 

Both of the emergency situations allow students to make 
use of language which has been presented throughout the 
unit. Encourage students playing me rote of pilots lo invent 
some exlra CetalE if they feel confident enough to do so. You 
might also encourage those playing the rote of controllers to 
misunderstand some details, which will give the pilots the 
opportunity to use contrastive stress for cianfication. 

Ff ihe students have dealt with bom siluairons without difficulty, 
you could esk them So create lheir own scenarios and perhaps 
perform them for the class. 
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Section four - Language development 


Functional English - 
and duration 

■ Expressing time 

1 1 

on time 

6 

in lime 

2 

up lo 

7 

within 

3 

By Iha lime 

a 

lasted 

4 

takes 

9 

While 

S 

during 

ID 

from, to 

2 1 

waste 

5 

make 

2 

spend 

e 

managing 

3 

run out of 

7 

lose 

4 

have 

8 

take 


Articles 


1 a 

6 

the 

11 the 

15 

the 

2 Ihe 

7 

The 

12 the 

17 

The 

3 Ihe 

8 

a 

13 The 

13 

an 

4 a 

9 

the 

14 an 



5 the 

10 

the 

15 a 



Vocabulary 

- 

Action verbs 



1 1 C 

3 

d 

5 a 

7 

e 

2 h 

4 

g 

6 b 

8 

f 


Expressing consequences 


2 Unless 

3 otherwise 

4 unless 


5 If 

S unless 
7 otherwise 
B if 


Verbs describing damage 

2 t blew out 

2 smashed into 

3 corrosion, metaf fatigue 

4 tore away from, cutting off 

5 buckled 

6 dented, punctured 

T broke ihrough, smashed 


*P1 


- -> 

PH0T0C0PIABLE ACTIVITY 

This repori summarizes ihe man events which ted So the crash of a Boeing 737 flight in August 
2005 near Alhens. Your sludenis Will probably be aware of this accident and its main cause. 


The first activity provides a general vocabulary review as well as checking lhal the students have 
understood the details of the report. 

The second activity offers the possibility of a debate il them am opposing viewpoints within the 
class. Th*s accident would seem So suggest shat a linguistic mi* in the cockpit can be dangerous. 
On the other hand, there is no firm evidence So suggest lhas this caused the accident and some 
highly respected airlines already have miKed cockpks. 

Finally if you have time, ask students to cover the report and practise retefling the story, focusing on 
correct u$e of the past simple and past continuous tenses. 


Key 

1 pressurize 3 checks 5 masks 7 oxygen 9 military 11 starvation 

2 maintenance 4 pressurizing S sounding 8 consciousness to holding 12 communicating 
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1 Complete the report below using words from the box. 

checks communicating consciousness holding maintenance 
military oxygen pressurize pressurizing sounding starvation 


5 

Air craft failed to pressurize 

In August 2005, a Boeing 737 crashed near Athens. There were no survivors among the 115 
passengers and six crew members on board. Investigations soon identified the failure of the 

plane to (1)_after take-off as the main cause of this accident. The 

pressurization switch should be set to 'Auto' before take-off. it had been left out of position 

during (2)_the night before, and the pilots did not notice this problem while 

performing their pre-flight (3)_, Once the aircraft had climbed to 10,000 feet, an 

alarm went off in the cockpit to warn the pilots that the aircraft was not (4)_, 

However, the pilots mistakenly believed that the alarm was the take-off configuration warning, 
and they switched it off. 

After the aircraft had climbed above 14,000 feet, oxygen (5)_were automatically 

deployed in the cabin. There was a warning light in the cockpit to show that this had occurred, 

but the pilots were distracted by another alarm which was (6)_and which they 

believed signified an equipment cooling system problem, As the aircraft continued to climb on 
autopilot, both pilots became disoriented and began to suffer from hypoxia, due to their lack of 

(7)_. There is no indication in the pilots' communications with air traffic 

controllers that they had any idea of the danger they faced, if they had realized, they would 
certainly have put on their oxygen masks in time to begin an emergency descent and then, 
once at a safe level, they would have tried to determine why the aircraft had not pressurized. 

Within a few minutes, both pilots had lost (8)_. The aircraft continued as far 

as Athens on autopilot, escorted by (9) _jets. When contact was lost with the 

crew, the authorities feared a terrorist attack. The aircraft entered a (10) __ 

pattern and circled until both engines flamed out due to fuel (11)__, It then 

crashed into a hillside about 40 km from Athens. 

One pilot was German and the other Cypriot. An additional factor contributing to this 

accident could be the difficulty the two pilots had (12) _in English in a 

stressful situation. The lack of oxygen could only have made things worse. 

-H.- 1 


2 Some safety experts believe that solving complex technical problems in the cockpit 
requires that pilots share the same first language. Do you agree? 

3 Do you believe that there should be an international regulation stating that a flight crew 
must share the same first language? 
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UNIT 12: SECURITY 


SUBJECT BACKGROUND: ^ 

SECURITY IN AVJATXON 


Introduction 

Aviation has been a target for terrorists for many years, 
Despite continuous improvements in security procedures 
making it increasingly difficull to mount an attack on a civilian 
aircraft; the faar still exists that terrorists will always iry to 
targel asrcraft because of aviation^ high profile and the 
resulting publicity to be gained, Security is likely to to a key 
concern for aniines for many years to come. 

The first attacks on airliners in the I960& and 1970s were 
almost always hijackings. wi(h terrorists managing to 
smuggle weapons on board and demanding that the pilots 
fly them to a destination of their choice. Once there, they 
would seek asylum or make political demands threatening 
to kill some or ail of ihe passengers if these demands were 
not mat. Such hijackings caused a lot oF fear and sometimes 
resulted in the loss of many lives. They only subsided when 
airport security measures were suFficionliy enhanced to 
effectively prevent the smuggling of weapons on board. 

In 1981, a bomb exploded On a flight as it flew over 
Lockerbee in Scotland, killing everyone on board and a 
further eleven people on the ground. It was subsequently 
discovered that the bomb had been placed in a suitcase 
in (ho hold, checked in by a passenger who had been due 
to board the aircraft in Frankfurt but who had noi done eo. 

To prevent any repeat of such a horrific attack, authorities 
worldwide outlawed the carrying on beard of any baggage 
whsch isn't accompanied by the passenger who had checked 
it in r a rule still in piece today. This is why aircraft are often 
delayed by having to offload baggage ;it the las! minute 
While ihe reasons iora passenger not boarding a flight they 
have checked in for am almost always innocent (they may 
fust be late reaching the gate), removing their baggage is 
undoubtedly a prudent precaution. 

The above-mentioned precaution, however, is obviously 
insufficient to prevent a suicide attack. Ever since September 
11,2001, security fears have centred around such attacks. 

As wetl as being prepared to die themselves, ihe September 
11 hijackers were capabfe cf piloting I he airplanes and using 
them as extremely lethal weapons. II was this latter aspect 
of the attacks which took virtually everyone by surprise and 
resulted in a major rethinking of security procedures. 

Security precautions 

Since September 11, security has become much tighter. Many 
of the new precautions are dearly visible lo passengers, vwEh 
new rules as to what may be carried on board. Anything which 
could possibly be used as a weapon, even nail scissors, is 


strictly forbidden in the cabin. Much stricter controls are earned 
oul on the identity of passengers, with authorities ready to 
use fingerprinting or biometric profiling as an extra security 
precaution. All baggage entering the hold t$ systematically 
Screened for any signs of explosive materials, through the use 
of explosive delection machines. The assumption nowadays 
is that teirortsts are not afraid to blow up an aircraft they 
are traveling on themselves. A rute is now in place banning 
liquids (except for vary small quantities carried in transparent 
bags) on all flights to or from an EU airport. Tbs measure was 
introduced to prevent the possibility that liquids would be 
carried on board by different people and then mixed together 
to create an explosive device. 

Anonymous armed air marshals operate on board aircraft 
m the US. White they existed prior to September 11, the US 
government was quick to recruit many more shortly afterwards 
and to ctedane iheir presence in order to deter terrorist attacks. 
When the Ekrtisb government considered their use they were 
met with an angry reaction on the part of the British Airline 
Pilots Association who claimed that having any guns on board 
would be countefprodLJctive, For one Ihing (hey feared the 
risks of Ihe depressurization tFral astray bullet might cause 
and they also pointed out that terrorists might try to identify air 
marshals and seize their weapons. 

Suspicious behaviour is no longer tolerated (see Section 2). 
Any passenger who seems io be acting in a My lhat 
suggests to security personnel that Ihery have something to 
hide will be prevented from boarding a flight. In almost alt 
such cases the passenger turns out to be innocenh but no 
airline wants lo take the risk of suspicious behaviour once 
airborne as this would result in a costly diversion. Numerous 
cases of suspicious behaviour which starts in the air have 
likewise almost always had an innocent explanation, but the 
flight crew who choose to make a precautionary diversion are 
praised for (heir prudence. 

Shoulder-launched missiles are considered to be a plausible 
threat to aircraft and this is why perimeter fencing patrols 
have been stepped up al airports. Military aircraft are routinely 
fitted wilh anti-missile defence systems and the same 
technofogy could be used on civilian aircraft as well, bul ft is 
expansive and far the moment there do noi seem to be any 
plans to make this a standard feature. 

Cockpit doors have been reinforced and are now locked 
during flight. No visitors to the cockpit are allowed. 

The lessons of the past have led ihose responsible for the 
security of civil aviation to attempt lo slay one step ahead of 
terrorists by predicting future threats and responding before 
Ihese threats become a nealily 
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Air rage 

Aggressive behaviour or air fage can be a major problem on 
board an aircraft, presenting a threat at times to the cabin 
crew or other passengers, or even more seriously, to the 
safe operation of a flight. There are several reasons why the 
experience oi (lying itself might cause a passenger to behave 
in such a way. The feeling of being enclosed, the stress of 
the pre-flight check-in and security procedures, the stress 
caused by any delay, a lear of flying or the side effect of 
any drugs or alcohot the passenger may have consumed are 
all possible causes of subsequent unreasonable behaviour 
on board. A passenger may also have an underlying mental 
health problem which becomes worse when they- are 
subjected to the stress of flying. 

The consequences of antisocial or aggressive behaviour 
during a flight can he serious. Apart from the actual harm 
unruly passengers may cause to themselves or others, 


the pilots might decide that a diversion is necessary sn the 
i nterests of ihe safety of all on board (as in the incident 
in Section 3), This will be costly for the airline. Unruly 
passengers can expect to be arrested once on the ground 
and may face serious legal reporcussions. increasingly 
prison sentences, sometimes lengthy are handed out to act 
as a deterrent. 

The main precaution that on airline can take is to stop any 
passengers who exhibit signs of unruly behaviour on the 
ground from board mg. Passengers who am drunk, for 
example, can often bo identified and stopped at the gate. 
Many airlines serve less alcohol on board than they used to. 
or even no alcohol at all. particularly on shod haul flights. But 
unrnly behaviour has many olher causes which can often not 
be detected until it is too late. Cabin crew undergo training as 
to how to respond to unruly behavkjur on board in an effort 
to contain rhe problem before it becomes too serious and a 
diversion becomes necessary. 


for tw 




One way to remain calm ... 


A security aJ&l at the airptyl had meant that passengers had spent several hours 
queuing at the check-in desk and !h@ ffight was way behind schedule, An angry 
passenger was complaining to Ihe check-m ageril about everything. The agenl 
remained cool and polite and continued to smile. Once the difficult passenger had 
Anally hGanoliiXkod n, the- following passenger complimented the check-in agent 
on her pbUle behaviour. 'No problem' said the agent, Thai guy is going lo Franklun 
and his hng is going to Buenos Aires. 1 
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UNIT 12 


S E C U RIXY 


Section one - Air rage 

This section deals with the phenomenon known as air rage. It presents the 
vocabulary needed lo talk about conflict and restraint.. I! also teaches the language 
function of focusing on actions by using the passive form of verbs. 



1 


1 For some information about what the students might say refer to Afr rage in the introductory 
notes for this unit. 

2 The word inebriated (meaning drunk) may need to be explained and students might also need 
lo- know shat j$t (see Headline 3) can be a verb moaning go to prison. 

You might also need to explain the following words; 

A: unrufy fo handcuff 

B; fo harass, to intervene, to restrain, ptesltcuffs* disturbance 
C: to swear 

O; fo abuse, fo abandon 

Allow students lo raad the repads first before you deal with this vocabulary. Some students 
may already know the meanings or the above words. IF so, encourage them to- paraphrase the 
words and explain them to the rest of the class. 

For words that nobody knows, encourage students to guess the meanings from the context. 
Be prepared to explain the meanings yourself if Shis proves necessary, but the contexts are 
clear and there is a goad chance someone will be able to guess correcUy. 

While the above techniques lake longer than Ihe teacher simply explaining the meanings, 
students ane more Irkety to remember vocabulary that they have bean involved in explaining 
themselves. 

10 2 C 3 B 4 A 

3 Students may not know the term offensive language or the verb to assault. If $□, you can try 
one of the above techniques for teaching vocabulary, 

1C 2 D 3 B 4 D 5 0 68 ?A a A 

Vocabulary - Conffict and restraint 

This activity provides a useful check that Ihe students have acquired the target vocabulary. 

After students have completed the activity, chock that they havo understood the key vocabulary. 
Writs the following expressions on the board: 

become agitated, become violent, behave in a violent way bite somebody create a disturbance* 
kick somebody, put plasticuffs on a passenger, refuse to cooperate, remove s passenger, restrain 
a passenger 

Ask students lo son ihese expressions into three categories; Behaviour fikety to lead to conffict 
/ Direct physical attack / Measures to restrain a violent passenger After checking answers, elicit 
from your students any other words or expressions which could be added to these categories. 

(Answers) 

Behaviour lihefy to lead to conffict.- become agitated, become violent, behave In a victent way. 
create a disturbance, refuse to cooperate 

DvnacJ physical attack: bits somebody, kick somebody 

Measures fo restrain a v/ofenf passenger; put pfasticuffs on somebody rest*am a passenger, 
remove a passenger 

Id 21 3 1 4 h Si 3c 7a 3 b 9e 10 g 
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Functional English - Focusing on actions 

You could supplement the explanation by discussing the formation of different senses in the passive; 
Present simple: (am/is /are) + past participle 
Present petted: (has/ have) been + past participle 
Future simple: wift + passive infinitive 

Highlight also the formation and use of the passive infinitive: 

Passive infinitive: (lo) be +■ pest participle 

Note: this is used after wifl or going Co, after all modal structures or after any other structure which Lakes 
an infinitive. 

2 Plastic restraints are kept on all Rights to deal with violence on board. 

3 Training is given to cabin crew lor dealing with aggressive passengers, / Cabin crew are given training 
for dealing with aggressivE passengers, 

A A belt was used to restrain ihe passenger. 

5 The passengers ware not allowed to board Ihc flight because they were drunk. 

6 This flight has been diverted and will be landing shortly. 

7 The passenger will be arrested as soon as we land. 

Speaking 

This speaking activity allows students to express their views. It will be interesting if ihey have some 
personal experiences to share, or if they have hoard of any poriicutaj incidents of air rage. 
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Section two - 
Suspicious passengers 

This section deals with the measures that can be taken on the ground to iden tify 
any passengers who mighi cause trouble on board an aircraft, It teaches 
vocabulary relating to strange behaviour, as well as the language function of 
expressing possibility and probability. The section also presents and practises the 
correct proriunaation of words ending in -ton. 


1 Your students may not Know a ICS about either the surveillance techniques involved in 
identifying suspicious passengers, or the body language which is associated with such 
passengers. As coni rollers or pitots they ane not involved m this area ot work. Nevertheless, 
it wilt be interesting to allow them to sp&cu&te and Ihoy wdl find out what actually happons in 
the listening activity which fottows. 

£ ^ 35 White students are Isstening to Ihis talk (or the first lime,, ask Ihem to note down as 
many of (he features of suspicious body language as they can. They may not know the terms 
eyebrows, palms or me pitch of one's voice. Allow them to icy and guess, but be ready to 
explain the meanings if necessary. The body language that the expert talks about is rather 
surprising for Ihose who do not work in this area. Your students may find that he doesn't 
actually mention any of their ideas. 


35 Listening script 


P = presenter* KK = Kalto Kaub - security expert 

P On the subject of airport security, security expert Kalie Kaub is here to laJk us through recent 

developments in aaport security techniques. Kalle. W% a new technique? 

KK The slrategy foe airport security has been almost compfeiely technological. We have 

technologies such as baggage-screening equipment and explosive detection systems, out 
technology alone is not enougfi. We need to look for malicious intentions, and these have to 
he identified using other techniques, 

P What are these techniques? 

KK Wo are using ^behavioural profiling 1 or 'scriseciingV which basically means that we look el 

passenger behaviour When 3omeono is about to commit a enme or a terrorist aci, the skess 
affects [hair behaviour. And ihis slress behaviour Is extremely difficult to hicte or conlrd. 

P So what behaviour are you locking for? 

KK We’re locking for any physical signs that could show ibai someone is nervous or angry 
“ si9hs that they might be planning a erinunai acf. These include avoiding eye contact 
ano small movements ol ihe lips, eyebrows and nose. Common body s*gns that indicate 
aggressive behaviour include the he^d moving forward, stopping forward on the ek 'eg, and 
a hand position with the palms down, Rises in ibe volume and pitch of the voice may also 
shew that someone is agitated. H people show just one sign of stress, they are probably 
not a throat. But if you observe multiple signs, then you can assume that they must have 
something to hide. 

P And how do you use these techniques? 

KK We have a learn of officers monitoring the airport terminal area. H they detect behavicur 
that mrticales a person may be a threat La security or the safety of a flight, they attempt to 
engage In casual conversation with that person, They try to make frfeneSy eye-contact and 
ask simple questions to see if they react normsfly, 

P Surely friendly conversations can't be enough to indicate if a passenger is a cnrninal? 

KK Of course ihese questions can't determine if a passenger has criminal intentions, but ihey 
mighi indicate suspicious behaviour. The impodani thing is that il an officer- reels unhappy 
they can send the passenger io secondary screenu^, including a body search, a physical 
inspection of cany^on baggage, or even police questioning. 

P Do these techniques work? 

KK Using behaviour detection we have arrested people on charges ot drug possession and 
immigration violations and we Vs else seen a reduction n atoohol-related incidents in airport 
terminals end at the gates. The good Ihing is that training is simple, tee technique requires 
no additional specialized equipment, and it presents yet cno more layer in the security 
system. 
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3 35 ff your students didn't fend Ihe Jitse listening difficult, 

ask mem to try these questions before listening ogam to 
check, 1C they found it difficult, play the recording once more 
and ask the students lo listen for the answers. 

1 It's not enough on rtg own. 

2 Because they are under stress. 

3 lips, eyebrows, nose 

4 They make friendly eye contact or start a casual 
converse! ion wifh fhe passenger. 

5 body search* inspection of carcy-on baggage, police 
quesfioning 

6 immigration violations, drug possession 

Vocabulary - Strange behaviour 

The vocabulary in (he box should now be familiar to ihe students, 
so you can ask them So do this activity without any introductory 
explanation. When shey finish, point oul the following expressions 
which ihey may wish to memorize: 

make {friendly) eye contact with 
react normally 

a (common) sign of (aggressive behaviour / stress) 
urKiergo a body search 

1 eye 

2 body 

3 leg 

4 head 

5 lips 

6 hand, palms 

7 voice 

Functional English - Expressing possibility 
and probability 

1 / 2 35 To check rhgi students have understood the 

concepts correctly. you could ask them how they would 
express the wends listed in percentage terms: 

* might / may / coufd - less fhan 50% 

Note: Adding sliess to fhese words implies a more 
remote possibility. 

* probably - around 7090% 

* must - 100%, sometimes iust a little lower 

* carVf-0% 

1 could, might 

2 are probably not 

3 must 

4 may 

5 can't 

6 can’t, might 

3 This activity allows students not only to practise the above 
language function in a controlled way, but also to be creative 
In their use of (he structures. Tha context roviows. tha main 
subject of the unit, a discussion of passengers whose 
behaviour may be consldored suspicious. 


Pronunciation - -lion, -story, -cion endings 

1 - 1 36 After students have completed the activity, point 

out that there arc not many concrete rules for knowing 
which salable of a word should be stressed in English. This, 
however, is one example of an area where a dear rule exists. 
All words ending n -Kin have the marn word stress on the 
penultimate syllable. 

1 tin/ 

2 ihe second 


‘ ‘ Listening script 


detection possessxsn suspicion 


2 H 37 You may wish to leach your students about 
secondary stress at this point. Words with tour or more 
syllables m English usually have bolh a primary and a 
secondary stress. Alt the words in Ihe recording have their 
primary stress on the penuttimale syllable, but aviation r 
conversation, immigration and violations also cany a 
secondary stress on thesr first syllables. 

aviation 

neutron 

conversation 

Immigration 

inspection 

intantions 

violations 


H 37 Listening script 

aviation 

immigration 

reduction 

reaction 

inspection 

violations 

conversation 

Intern ions 



Speaking 

1 Aitow students to look Ihrough the list of possibilities and 
encourage (hem to ask you about any expressions they don’t 
understand. 

Students may point ouf that certain security measures, such 
as baggage inspections, are obligatory ai all airports. Accept 
such suggestions and tell students (hsi this means (hat they 
will have lees points to spend on the optional choices. 

2 In a large class you may need to form two or inree groups. 
Emphasize that sludonts are part of a team and that they 
must Teach a consensus, even if this means tnat some 
students wilt have to compromise You could also ask each 
group to present their solutions and have the class vote on 
which one they lhink is best. 
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Section three ~ UnLawful 
interference 

This section deals with an incident in which a passenger becomes violent on board 
□nd She llight crew decide that they need to divert. The section reviews appropriate 
pausing and stress patterns in continuous speech. It also teaches the language 
(unction of reported speech. 


1 As the picture suggests, cockpit doors have now been 
reinforced. This was a clear recommendation which followed 
the events of September 11, 2001. The cockpit door *s 
locked during fight and no unauthorized personnel ars 
allowed fa enter for any reason. 

2 “ * 38 Note that Ihe flight crew believe that this is a problem 
of menial health. This seems a reasonable assumption. The 
other possibility, also suggested in the recording, is that the 
passenger is drunk. 

1 violent 

2 Korean 

3 divert and land 


2 * 38 tf students found the lister <ng activity easy, you could 

pet them to answer these questions before listening lor a 
second time to check. 

When they finish this activity, ask them if they believe that 
the light crew were right in their decision to divert. They wII 
probably agree on Ihe grounds that safety always comes 
first. The passenger was restrained 1 hough, so It may have 
been possible to continue to their destination 

1 He hits a flight attendant. 

2 Fight attendants force him to the floor and handcuff h*n_ 

3 They think he has a mental health problem. 

4 Secure fam away from other passengers. 

5 medical and security 

6 170 

7 at 47 


& 38 Listening script 

PNF = pitot ncuvffying h PF = pilot flying, 

FA - flight attendant, T = Tokyo Area Control Centre, 

I = Inchon Area Control Centre 

FNF What's going on? 

PF ft sounds fike someone trying to gel in. Can you look on ihe 
video? 

PNF OK ... I can see him. The flight attendants are struggling to 
restrain a passenger. Oh ... hsk hit one erf Ihe attendants. 

PF OK. notify Centre, 

PNF Centre. We might have a problem itere Stand by. Inierflight 
547. 

T Intertlighf 547. Standing by. 

PNF It looks like they"ve forced him to the ground and got Ihe 
cuffs on him. 

Fa We've a problem back here with a violent passenger. We've 
restrained him. but he's still struggling 

PNF is he drunk? 

FA I don't fhmk so, but no’s very agifafed and abusive. He said 
wa were in danger and he had to fly the plane. II must bo a 
mental health problem. 

PNF Is anyone hurt? 

FA No. weTe OK. What do you want us to do with him? 

PNF Secure him, away from ihe other passengers if you can. -Get 
someone lo slay wth him unfii we land, 

PF Rigm. contact ATC and loll ihem that we've got an unruly 
passenger, Requesl a diversion to nearest suitable airfled. 
Have medical and security ihere to meet us. 


PNf Centra, intertlighi 547. A passenger has attempted to enier 
Ihe flight deck, He's also attacked the cabin crew. There are 
Injuries, We have Fesframed him bui wa need to gel him off 
Ihe plane as soon as posable. 

T tntertlighi 54?. Understand you have an unlawful inierterence. 
Please say luel end persons on board. 

PNF Er . l76p&^&3ndk>Ljhourso1fuelirem:irting. Can we 
descend to tne neaeei available aeroefterne? Wfe'IJ need 
medical and security seiwes ready, tnlerf 547. 

T Interflight 547. You are approbating Korean airspace. 

Contact Inchon Control on 123.&. I ll advice them of your 
situation and pass on your request. 

Hello, this is Tokyo Area ConErol Centre here. VVe have 
a problem & 757-200, Inierflight 547 r G5S5 westbound 
towards SAPF*A at FL 340, squawking 1243. We expect \\ m 
your air space at approximately 47 

l OK. a 757 squawking 1243 Whatk Ihe problem? 

T We had a report from ihe tfeght crew They said a passenger 
had attemplc-d to cnier ihe flight deck. The lirst otsicer said 
that crew had restrained him. bui believed he was still a 
threat. 

I Roger, are there any injured parsons? 

T TnO" crew loldP me there were injuries, but they didn't give 
details . 

I Did they slale Inlenlrons? 

T They asked if itisy could descend lo the nearest aerodrome, 
and they said they'd need medical end security services 

ready. 

I Thank you. Leave rt with us. 
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Pronunciation - Information groups 
and stress 

t f 2 / 3 ■ * 38 The students have already worked ori 
information groups in Unit 10 and they havg worked on 
stress patterns throughout the course, This activity is 
therefore a review and a useful check on what improvements 
students have made in lheir pronunciation during the course. 
Assuming lhal they have made some impnovemenl, try to 
give your students some positive feedback on the point. 
Students often lack conlidsnoe in ttie area of pronunciation. 

Nose that the pauses as well as Ihe stressed syllables thai 
students have marked may be different from the suggested 
answer. Be prepared la accept alternate- answers if they 
seem to be reasonabfe suggestions. 

(Suggested answers) 

PNF centre J Inlerffight 547 / a passenger has attemp ted 
to enter the flight deck / he r s also at tacked the cabin 
crew / there are injuries / we have restrained him but 
we need to get him off the plane as sop n as poss ible 
/ 

ACC [nterflight §47 / under stand you have an unlawful 

interference / otease say fual end pers ons on beard / 

PNF er... J7g persons and hours ol fygj re main ing / 
can we defend la the near est available aerodrome? 
Wat need medical and security sarvees ready J 
iQterflight &47 / 

ACC Interflight 547 / you are ap proach ing Korean airspace 
/ ^QQtact Inchon consol on 123.g / 111 advise Ihem of 
your situation and pas s an your r equest 

Functional English - Reporting 

1 /2 ** 38 

1 has attempted 

2 are 

3 Can we 

4 Well need 

5 said, had attempted 

6 terfd, ware 

7 if they could 
fl they'd need 

3 After students have attompied this actrvily, conduct a general 
review of reported speech by elpcitmg or presenting the 
following rules: 


* Tenses 'go back' in reported speech; 
preseril simp.c —> pass simpte 
present perfect ■—> past perfact 
past simpto —^ pasl perfect 

present continuous —^ pasi continuous 

wtfi-—^ would 

can 

shaft -—£ should 

I when lha nrigmal phrase was ShafttZ we . .. 7} 

* li is possible no! to change the tense of lha verb, 
particularly when speech is reported a short lime 
afterwards and the situation referred to is still Irue. 

* Yes / questions are reported using ft but other 
queslions retain the question words. Subject and verb 
are not Inverted when questions, are reported, \ferb forms 
a'so change in questions as outlined above. 

* Commands or instructions can be reported using the 
following structure: 

subject + teftd + object + to 4 infinite 

This structure is particularly usefei lor pilots and 
controllers who will often bn reporting instructions. 

1 The tense of the verb moves back in time. 

2 Can changes to ooufd and will changes to would. Shaft 
changes to should. 

4 1 the man (that) ho had to leave the plane / the man lo 
leave the plane 

2 il ha / sho shgukf contact MedlLink 

3 (that) one of their flight attendants had been injured 

4 the pilot to contact Inchon Coni nol 

5 (that) they had an emergency In the cabin 

8 (that) There were three serious injuries on board 
7 they'd like to divert to another airfield 

Speaking 

1 At Tiret students work in groups of Ihree to form len 
questions for The journalist to ask, 

2 Students now adopt their different rotes and perform iba 
interview* with one of them taking sufficient notes for Activity 3. 

3 Students new have me opportunity to fully practise the 
language of reported speech. They should report the 
questions as wait as the answers. 
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UNIT 12 


Section four - Language 


Functional English - Passive 

1 2 were thrown off 

3 was assaulted 

4 was Forced 

5 was punched 

8 were informed 
7 was tpkf 

3 was not allowed 

9 was checked 
10 was refuelled 

Expressing possibility and probability 

2 1 o 

2 h 

3 f 

4 a 

5 g 

6 e 

7 d 

8 b 

Reported speech 

3 1 Sold us 

2 refused to 

3 we 

4 to count 

5 ask for 

6 to 

7 to stale 
3 request 

9 us 

10 ask, for clearance 


deveLopment 


4 2 Tine pilot told the flight attendant to place the passenger 
at the rear of ihe plane. 

3 The passenger asked the air steward for a glass 
of water. 

4 The coni roller asked the pilot to confirm his position 

5 He mentioned lhal he was a qualified pilot, 

6 The pilot requested to make an emergency landing. 

7 The p:lot advised the controller that they had a problem. 

8 The controltcr asked for / asked fkm to give more details. 

Vocabulary - Physical conflict and restraint 

1 1 malicious 

2 nervous 

3 angry 

4 aggressive 

5 agitated 

6 uncooperative 

7 abusive 

8 suspicious 

9 drunk 
10 unruly 

2 1 kicking 

2 abuse / harass 

3 threatened, hit 

4 calm down, restrain 
6 punched 

6 handcuff, bit 

7 abusing 

8 removed 


zn 


—-— ---» 

PHOTOCOPIABLE ACTIVITY 

Organize students into small groups and give each group one 
copy of the questions. They should combine their knowledge lo 
try aid find the answers. II they have no idea at all, you could 
allow Them to do ihe following lor one question only: 


1 Telephone a friend. 

2 Ask you to remove one of iho wrong answers so they have a 
50/50 chance. 


When Ihey have done the best they can, collet I their answers 
and give each group ils score. Vou can then move on to the 
second part of ihe quiz, where each group wriles three questions 
to ask the class. You could set this for homework in order to give 
the studonis the opportunity lo research their questions, 


Key 

1 C 

2 B - Aviation developed faster in Europe In the early yeans. 

3 A Louis Bl^riot *s famous for being the first lo % the 
English channel, and Charges Lindeoburg made the First solo 
flighl across the Atlantic, 

4 B. - Heathrow airport was officially opened just after Ihe end 
of the Second World War. 

5 B 

6 A - II finally entered into series sever i years later, in 1078, 

7 G 

6 C - It made its first test Flight In 2006. 
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1 Work in groups. Answer the questions. 


ACTIVITY 


n . be 




"ll 

. 

AVIATION HISTORY QUIZ 

1 When did the Wright brothers make the first powered human flight? 

A 1899 B 1901 C 1903 

2 The world's first commercial passenger flights connected which two cities? 

A New York and Chicago B London and Paris C Berlin and Munich 

3 Who made the first non-stop flight across the Atlantic? 

A Alcock and Brown B Louis Bieriot C Charles Lindenburg 

4 Which of the following airports is the oldest? 

A Munich - Franz Josef Strauss B London - Heathrow C Paris - Charles de Gaulie 

5 In which decade did pressurized passenger aircraft first begin flying? 

A in the 1930’s B in the 1940s C in the 1950s 

6 When did Concorde make its first test flight? 

A 1969 B 1972 C 1976 

7 Which was the first fully fly-by-wire passenger aircraft? 

A the Boeing 737 B the Boeing 777 C the Airbus A320 

8 When did the Airbus A380 make its first commercial flight? 

A 2005 B 2006 C 2007 

— 

T 

.. - - ... F !i 



2 Write three questions of your own to ask the other groups. 

1 . ______? 


A 

B 

C 


2 __ 



7 

A 

B 

C 


3 



? 

A 

B 

c 
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